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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


HE removal of Mr. Maurice 

from the two chairs which he 
held at King’s College, on a charge 
of unsoundness of doctrine,—an act 
for which there are happily but few 
precedents in the history of our 
educational establishments,—hasnot 
only given a temporary prominence 
to his name before the general 
pate of newspaper readers, but 
nas also had the effect of strengthen- 
ing and deepening the interest 
with which his admirers had pre- 
viously regarded him. He _ has 
gained a vague reputation for bold- 
ness and impatience in theological 
speculation, and for a vehemence of 
sympathy with un-orthodox persons 
which overpowers and blinds him. 
We propose in this article to do 
what we can to make him better 
known beyond the limited circle of 
those who have already studied his 
writings, believing that those impres- 
sions are seriously unjust to Mr. 
Maurice himself, and that they 
exclude many, who take him for an 
incoherent and dangerous speculator, 
from the benefit which they might 
derive from listening to what he has 
to say. We cannot but hope that 
the most cursory and inadequate 
representation of his aims and ten- 
dencies may lead those of our 
readers who are unacquainted with 
his works to suspect that he is not 
less, but more, consistent than other 
philosophers. We propose, there- 
ore, to begin by pointing out the 
peculiar position which Mr. Maurice 
occupies as a thinker, and then just 
to note how his fundamental prin- 
ciples have been brought to bear 
upon the leading questions which 
have chiefly interested his genera- 
tion, It will be apparent that 
whatever has arrested the attention 
of other men in his time has been a 
matter of keen interest to him; and 
we believe that those who observe 
the manner in which he has grappled 
with the common problems of our 
day will not only experience the 
wholesome infection of a vigorous 
and hopeful spirit, but will see a 
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most cheering light thrown upon 
practical difficulties of which the 
oe have longed, almost denen 
ingly, to find a satisfactory solution. 
We may surely claim from our 
readers much indulgence, in our en- 
deavour to reproduce the principles 
of a writer who has been so little 
understood. We must also beg 
them not to expect the professional 
tone of critics who criticize from a 
superior point of view. Our desire 
is rather to express Mr. Maurice’s 
doctrines faithfully than to assign 
to them their due proportions of 
praise and blame. We are con- 
scious ourselves, and we wish our 
readers to assume, that we write 
as grateful admirers of one whom 
we believe to be a great man, of the 
class most precious to the world; 
and we confess that we would gladly 
persuade them to study him can- 
didly, believing that they will then 
share our own feelings towards him. 
We say that we believe: Mr. 
Maurice to be a great man. It 
would seem that there is a general 
concurrence of those signs which 
mark the entrance of a powerful 
and independent mind into the 
world of thought. One of these, a 
very constant and familiar one, is 
the general irritation of those whose 
systems are disturbed by the intru- 
sion of importunate queries and 
unwelcome afirmations. The com- 
monwealth of critics, consisting of 
mouth-pieces of the most popular 
opinions, is startled and annoyed. 
‘ Who is this audacious innovator, 
who will not adopt any of our sys- 
tems, who threatens to overthrow 
them all?—We are very tolerant 
and liberal. We ool suffer an 
addition to our recognised idols; 
but this profane person, who would 
sweep them all away, is a common 
enemy.’ Mr. Maurice has been 
assailed,—we are referring espe- 
cially to theological reviews,—with 
a great consensus of hostility, but 
with a singular variety of accusa- 
tions. He is a Pantheist, a Pu- 
seyite, an infidel in disguise, a bigot 
BB 
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in disguise. He is a Rationalist, 
and he holds obstinately by un- 
tenable old formulas. He is a 
Socialist who would sap the foun- 
dations of order. He is a deter- 
mined champion of the Monarchy 
and the Church. With one voice, 
however, he is proclaimed to be 
mystical, obscure, vague, incon- 
sistent. Some think his doctrines 
are puerile, others complain that 
he has no doctrines at all. Many 
candid persons, observing that he is 
thus ‘variously understood, remark 
rather self-complacently that a 
writer who fails to make himself 
intelligible to his readers cannot 
have a clear understanding himself. 
While Mr. Maurice appears to be 
thus, by the common voice, put out 
of the way and condemned as un- 
profitable, all intelligent men who 
are led to read any of his books 
acknowledge at once his eloquence 
and originality. They find out that 
he is ‘suggestive,’—which is a cau- 
tious word, highly appreciated at 
the present time, and does not 
compromise any one. Some, who 
are not in the least prepared to 
accept his views or to profess them- 
selves his followers, and who are 
well qualified to judge, are ready to 
declare that there is no writer who 
is exercising so great an influence 
as Mr. Maurice upon the more in- 
fluential minds of our generation. 
They do not mean that there is no 
one who persuades so many to adopt 
his theories, but that he, above all 
existing writers, variously stimu- 
lates and modifies the activity of 
those minds which are the hope 
and promise of the coming time. 

A man who can do that must have 
some power of making himself un- 
derstood. There is a well-known 
observation of Dr. Johnson, more 
shrewd than polite, upon the condi- 
tion which the hearer must supply, 
as well as the speaker, towards the 
relative act of comprehension. Dr. 
‘Johnson was probably thinking of 
dulness only, as preventing the 
hearer from understanding what 
was in itself intelligible. But there 
are many other prevenient condi- 
tions, besides that of dulness, which 
keep up a barrier between the mind 
“of the hearer and the meaning of the 
speaker. We have reason to know 
that many men, whom it would be 
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ridiculous rather than arrogant to 
accuse of stupidity, complain that 
they are not able to understand Mr. 
Maurice, and therefore conclude 
that he is unintelligible. Believing, 
as we do, that he is no less a clear 
and close reasoner than an eloquent 
preacher and controversialist, we are 
obliged to suppose that some of 
those other conditions intercept or 
confuse his thoughts before they 
reach the minds of many of his 
readers. We would earnestly put 
it to that class of whom we are now 
speaking, to consider whether they 
are doing Mr. Maurice justice ; 
whether, su posing him to be, as 
they think a sincere, able, elo- 
quent, and ‘suggestive,’ it is not 
reasonable to give him a presump- 
tive credit for insight and discern- 
ment as well. 

Unquestionably Mr. Maurice 
might do more than he does, to 
facilitate the comprehension of his 
meaning. The extremely rapid cur- 
rent of his thoughts gives ieee 
or readers, who have probably been 
bred in alien habits of thought, and 
are not familiar with his way of 
looking at things, no time to adjust 
themselves to his method, wal to 
follow out the train of his reasoning. 
Whether he ought to be slower, 
more explanatory, more systematic, 
more resumptive, is a question 
which, as we have abdicated for the 
time the functions of the critic, we 
are not bound to answer. Assum- 
ing him to be a man whom it is de- 
sirable to understand, we simply 
note this fact, and say, ‘ Here is a 
writer who must be studied if he is 
to be understood. He does not 
permit himself, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to be read carelessly. You 
must ascertain his starting point 
and his method, if you want to get 
any good from him. You must gird 
up — loins to keep pace with him. 
Otherwise you had better let him 
alone, and not hastily criticize him.’ 

If we succeed in giving the little 
help, which it is our ambition to 
give, towards the study of Mr. 

aurice, it will be because our 
readers are kind enough to recon- 
sider patiently with us what they 
might, as we fully believe, more 
completely learn from himself, re- 
specting his special point of view as 
an independent thinker. 
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The great majority of those who 
object to Mr. Maurice’s theolo 
would complain that he concedes 
too much to the apparent demands 
of the human consciousness. The 
vague charge of Rationalism, of 
which, to be sure, people are now 
becoming a little ashamed, is in- 
tended to convey that feeling. Mr. 
Maurice, it is said, if he does not 
desire to construct a theology ex- 
clusively out of the aspirations of 
the human soul, is at least willin 
to lop off vital portions of reveale 
truth, or to sacrifice the very heart 
of it, in deference to any protest 
which he conceives to issue from 
the nature of man. The instability 
of any system based on such condi- 
tions is forcibly dwelt upon by his 
critics ; the very nature of Revelation, 
the unanimous testimony of the 
Church, and of all religions that 
have anywhere obtained currency, 
are invoked to condemn such a prin- 
ciple. If we are not mistaken, and 
we do not think we are, the most 
genuine and honourable objections 
to Mr. Maurice are taken on this 
ground. All the world, except a 
small school of cultivated philoso- 
phical persons, are persuaded that 
human nature is not competent to 
supply its own wants, to satisfy its 
own longings: and it is supposed 
that Mr. Maurice belongs to the 
select philosophical class who think 
that it is. Now we can seriously 
assure those who are influenced by 
this alarm, that if they want strong, 
forcible condemnations of that 
theory, or would like to see the 
objections to it discovered and stated 
with a perspicacity from which there 
is nO escape, We can recommend to 
them Mr. Maurice’s writings, in 
which they will find their own ti 
aversion abundantly vindicated. But, 
as a matter of fact, his formidable 
antagonism to the theology of con- 
sciousness has not saved him from 
the ill-repute attaching to those who 
defend it. It may be convenient, 
therefore, to attempt to illustrate 
his actual position by a reference to 
this conspicuous and much-vaunted 
philosophical method. 

Ifwe take.a definition of human 
nature suited to our present inquiry, 
and in other respects, we hope, un- 
exceptionable, and define man as a 
being with certain activities and 
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certain relations or aflinities, the 
tendency of the philosophers to 
whom we allude will be to assert 
thatthe activities create the relations. 
They make the powers and impulses 
of human nature the centre of their 
scheme. If they can analyse human 
nature correctly, they hope to ex- 
plain everything. Mr. Maurice, if 
we understand him rightly, (and we 
beg our readers to attach this pro- 
viso to all our statements of his 
views), holds that the race of man, 
with all its activities and relations, 
—itself and all that surrounds it,— 
is the work of a Being not altogether 
unknown, but who has manifested 
himself to His creatures. He does 
not in the least believe that the im- 
pulses of men, conscious or wncon- 
scious, create those relations in 
which they find themselves placed. 
He ae these manifold relations, 
as forming an Order which is as 
much the productof the Creative Will 
as any single manis. He maintains 
that this Order is superior, and gives 
law, to the activities of men; that 
men are to act, and develop them- 
selves, in conformity to principles 
absolutely existing in that Divine 
Nature which has expressed itself in 
creation. 

If they are to conform to this 
Order, they must know it. Now 
men, in their generations and as 
individuals,accordingtoMr.Maurice, 
are variously acquainted, at their dif- 
ferent stages of progress, with this 
Divine Order into which they are 
introduced. The apprehension of 
any single fact, of which they obtain 
aright and true knowledge, is the 
intuition of some larger or minuter 
member of the living constitution of 
things. A man opens his eyes, 
desires to Jearn, and straightway 
God begins to manifest himself to 
him. A nation is docile, loves the 
truth, and deeper ee of the 
divine harmony gradually emerge 
into recognition. And every new 
discovery of a divine purpose and 
meaning brings with it guiaance for 
the activities of men. 

It may be well to observe, that 
the knowledge of men at various 
times is to be distinguished more 
accurately by its clearness than by 
its amount. The very deepest prin- 
ciples of the divine purpose, and the 
attachment of these principles to the 
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one Personal Centre, have presented 
themselves to the vision of men at 
all times, but generally in a confused 
indistinct manner. It has been one 
part of the Creator’s intention con- 
cerning mankind, to lead them gra- 
dually to the knowledge of Himself, 
to saat them, individually and as a 
race, the subjects of a progressive 
education, the end of which is to 
understand Him and their own rela- 
tion to Him. 

There is one most rudimentary 
lesson in this education. The na- 
tural consciousness of a will, as cha- 
racteristic of man, is found to be 
one which neither investigation, nor 
experience, is able in the least de- 

e to shake. Every portion of 

e divine dealings in respect of men 
presumes a will in man. Man is 
trained as a voluntary, reasonable 
being, so that he may be brought 
to feel towards God, consciously and 
willingly, in accordance with the 
true relation subsisting between 
God and himself. But the will of 
man, from whatever cause, is strug- 

ling against submission to the real 
aws which are its natural guides. 
This is a discovery of experience :— 
a certain course is recognised by the 
human reason as right and benefcial, 


and yet the man does not —~ 
e 


that course readily. He feels a 
struggle within him ; and the result 
of the struggle is either a disregard 
of the law, for which he condemns 
himself, or an obedience to the law. 
The purpose of God is to train the 
human will to ready and complete 
harmony with the order that encom- 
passes it; that is, with His own Will. 

If the general history of nations 
and the lives of particular men be 
read by the light of this principle, 
they will be found to be intelligible. 
The student who makes use of it 
will understand, in proportion as he 
has a correct knowledge of the facts, 
the bearing of one part of those 
facts upon another, the mutual con- 
nexion of apparently incongruous 
passages. Such is a bare statement 
of the theory of existence and of 
history which may be found in Mr. 
Maurice's works. 

‘Well, but part of this doctrine 
is avowedly drawn from experience, 
which we all honour ; the other part 
from—whence? We must all accept 
Jacts, but what right have you to 
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superinduce upon them, by a gratui- 
wu assumption, that Divine Order 
and Purpose?’ The most important 
question, Mr. Maurice might an- 
swer, is whether that conception 
helps us or not. We might reason- 
ably use it and be glad of it, if it 
makes us at home among the facts, 
even though we could not guess 
how we obtained it. We shall de- 
fraud no one by appropriating it, 
even supposing that we can show 
no title to it. But we can show a 
title to it. We believe that itis a 
gift to us from the Source of our 

ing. We believe that He makes 
known to men the law under which 
they live, the ground on which they 
stand. We believe that He unveils 
himself to those creatures of His 
whom he desires to lead into the 
knowledge of Himself. 

Theology is that which gives an 
account of God’s method of mani- 
festing Himself to men, when that 
method is considered as proceeding 
directly from God. The Dordistion 
of has been a proclaiming, a 
bringing up into light, of those bonds 
which Seesediassle connect men with 
God. The Revelation justifies itself. 
It justifies itself by its power of in- 
terpreting facts to the consciousness 
of men. Theology is what the mind 
of man has to say in contemplatin 
God’s Revelation. It points out an 
explains the various principles ex- 
pressed in that Revelation. Now 
there is a book which claims to be a 
series of records of the successive 
steps by which God has manifested 
Himself personally to men. This 
book comes to us with immense pre- 
possessions in its favour. Receiving 
the book with the respect reasonably 
due to it, we find (as Mr. Maurice 
would teach us to say) that it does 
what it professes to do. It does 
throw a light on our own life ; it 
does make the history of the world 
orderly instead of chaotic; it un- 
folds a purpose in existence, and 
holds out to it a hope. It is a com- 
mentary on the strange complexity 
of relations in which we find our- 
selves involved; it shows us how to 
trace a unity in the midst of bound- 
less variety; it reveals the true 
Centre of being, teaching us not to 
consider ourselves as our own cen- 
tres, but to acknowledge another. 
Following this guidance, we know 
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that we are moving towards certainty 
and repose. 

We feel painfully how dry and 
curt this exposition of Mr. Maurice’s 
7 view must seem, but we 

ope it is tolerably clear and accu- 
rate. Now supposing it to be 
faithful, we wo con our readers 
to place this theory by the side of 
any philosophy ieuaied on con- 
sciousness, and to observe for them- 
selves the points of resemblance and 
of contrast between them. It is 
setting a high dignity, no doubt, 
upon human nature, to recognise in 
every fact of existence Him, who is 
the ground of all order, the source 
of all life, making Himself known to 
man; to assert that man is the lis- 
tener, the seer, to whom God is 
oonne and unveiling Himself; to 

eclare that every relation in which 
men find themselves has a direct 
lesson for them to learn. But is it a 
false dignity ? or is it identical with 
that which those would claim who 
hold that man is his own teacher? 
or is it a dignity, in deference to 
which there is the least temptation 
to sacrifice Divine Truth? Surely 
the whole influence of such a philo- 
sophy is to lead men to look, not 
first or exclusively inwards, but out- 
wards and upwards; and that not 
merely with a subdued, awe-struck 
gaze of wonder, but with a coura- 
geous, keen, wistful giance in search 
of trustworthy insight. The ter- 
rible temptation which besets ob- 
servant men of thinking themselves 
mocked by the incomprehensible 
universe of things as it welters with 
its chaos of coils around them,—of 
seeing in the Zeit-geist only a Me- 
aceha erp thus openly chal- 
enged and defied. The philosophy 
which makes a planet the centre, 
honours the planet no doubt, but 
finds the solar system a confusion. 
When a profounder inquirer comes 
forward and tells us that all the 
planets are revolving round the Sun, 
he takes away from the poor earth 
the credit of being the centre of a 
mass of confusion; but when he 
gives it another dignity instead, by 
affirming that the Sun exercises a 
special and direct attraction upon 
every particle of its mass, is he there- 
fore to be accused of compromising 
the majesty of the Sun?—We wish 
our readers to understand that one 
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characteristic difference between 
Mr. Maurice and the prevailing 
eae of our time,—and we 

lieve it to be the most significant 
one,—consists in his recognition of 
the essential Divinity of the laws to 
which man, as a created being, in all 
the departments of his activity, is 
made subject; in his belief that 
those laws are connecting ties by 
which the Living God binds man te 
Himself. As a fruit of this belief, 
he would maintain that the one ob- 
ject of human inquiry is to find out 
what the real idea, the eternal order, 
is in any matter; the one object of 
human effort, to conform to that 
order. He would not say: ‘ You 
must make this or that work good, 
by doing it in a particular manner, 
of which I can inform ama you 
must make this or that knowledge 
harmless by adding to it another 
kind of knowledge, of which I have 
the secret:’ but, ‘This work, this 
study, if you do but understand it. 
aright, is Divine; go to the bottom 
of it, and you will find its root in 
God: obey its own true laws, you 
are obeying God, and it will be well 
with you.’ 

A method of this kind wages war 
with the spirit of system-making, 
and is.apt to be disrespectful tow: 
all its products. Mr. Maurice’s lan-~ 
guage concerning the inventors and 
the holders of systems is calculated 
to stir them up, and set them on 
trying to justify themselves. They 
maintain, therefore, the impossibility. 
of doing without some ‘system ;’ 
and Mr. Maurice is alternately ridi- 
culed for not seeing that he must 
have a system of his own, or charged 
with being, by his own confession, 
in the melancholy and offensive pre- 
dicament of having none at all. The 
indignation of his assailants, if they 
will pardon our saying 80, is pa 
justified by a fallacy into which the 
slip. They identify ‘ systems’ with 
statements of the truth. They know 
that the Extreme Left of sceptical 
philosophy denounces all affirmation 
of facts indiscriminately, and they 
wish to resist to the utmost the 
merely negative tendency, the would- 
be Pyrrhonism, which has a mis- 
chievous attraction for morbidly con- 
templative or discontented minds, 
But those who believe in and love 
the truth, and who maintain the 
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possibility of stating real laws, are 
the very persons most interested in 
es the claims of ‘ system.’ 
king at the spirit which evolves 
a system, and at that which seeks 
out a genuine method,—and we can 
always discriminate things most 
-_. by considering the spirit out 
of which they grow,—we submit that 
the former has. a desire to circum- 
scribe and close up truth; the latter 
would simply apprehend it as it is. 
When the advocate of a natural 
method denounces ‘system,’ he 
should always be understood as con- 
demning the notion of making or 
reducing truth into a form. Take 
for example the science of Botany. 
The Linnean classification was a 
system, well-meant, convenient, use- 
ful; it served its purpose, and had 
its day: it has been shattered, be- 
cause it inclosed and limited the 
truth with which it dealt. We now 
study Botany by a natural method, 
asking the plants to tell us their 
own laws, not trying how ingenious 
we can be in devising formulas to 
comprehend them. The really im- 
portant distinction is in the attitude 
with which the mind addresses itself 
to study. Any one, therefore, it 
should be clearly understood, who 
— upon this question of Method, 
aws, of necessity, upon the candour 
and intelligence of his readers. They 
must go with him to the root and 
significance of the matter. If it be 
thus considered, it will be seen that 
an inquirer after truth, who is afraid 
of system, ought to bring out results 
seally more systematic, if by sys- 
tematic be meant orderly and cohe- 
rent, than the most ingenious system- 
making could ever produce. But he 
will be slow to imagine that any state- 
ment which he can make is exhaus- 
tive; and he will be very watchful 
not to strain or force the actual truth 
of things into subjection to any con- 
clusion which he has framed. 

The history of Natural Science 
illustrates very fully, as in the ex- 
ample we have given, the course to 
be avoided and the course to be 

ursued, The reform which Bacon 
mtroduced into the investigation of 
natural phenomena is one which we 
ought to adopt for ourselves into all 
our studies. Instead of trying to 
subjugate the truth to our own con- 
ceptions, we must try to submit our 
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minds and hearts to the truth. And 
in order to apply to the contempla- 
tion of the other objects of thought 
the same method by which we con- 
sider the forces of the physical world, 
we must believe, with Mr. Maurice, 
that the higher world is equally 
ready to give up its laws to those 
who wish to know them, that man 
is put into a position to learn by the 
same spirit of docility, and to ascer- 
tain by the same criteria, that which 
concerns him as a spiritual creature. 

This one fundamental principle, 
that men are the work of a Living 
Creator, who wishes them to know 
Himself, and who makes the whole 
of their life a discipline for leading 
them into that knowledge, is ad- 
vanced by Mr. Maurice with un- 
varying faithfulness, as indispensable 
to the right understanding of every- 
thing that can interest us as men. 
We promised to point out the par- 
ticular manner in which Mr. Maurice 
has dealt with some of those ques- 
tions and movements which have 
especially occupied his generation. 
This we will now attempt to do; 
peemios that, in itself, the fact of 

is taking a real hearty interest in 
whatever is attracting the thoughts 
of other men, may be considered a 
natural fruit of that conviction which 
we have just stated. Mr. Maurice 
enters with keen earnestness, and a 
rich, natural sympathy, into all the 
problems of society, the old ones 
and the newest, because he believes 
that the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves are actual links be- 
tween us and Him to whom we owe 
our being; that a Divine Energy is 
endeavouring, through our instru- 
mentality, to work out the Divine 
Order which underlies them. To 
him, when surveying the region of 
human life— 

No mere mote’s breadth but teems 

immense 
With witnessings of Providence. 


We have been speaking of Mr. 
Maurice’s shileousee already, in 
the largest sense of that word. But 
that name is commonly given to a 
special department, embracing meta- 
physics and morality, the theory of 
the human mind, and of the laws to 
which it is subject. Towards this 
study, Mr. Maurice has made valu- 
able contributions. He has sketched 
the history of moral and metaphysical 
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philosophy, giving an account of the 
various speculations of men about 
themselves in a connected historical 
order. He has viewed these specu- 
lations by the light of what we have 
calied his fundamental principle, and 
has considered them as tie strivings 
of men after a knowledge of that 
which is, Every philosophical theory 
he takes to be an endeavour to arrive 
at the true ground which underlies 
phenomena, the invisible reality of 
which the transitory appearance 
bears witness. In the sense in which 
it has been said that every man is 
either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, 
Mr. Maurice is a decided Platonist. 

Perhaps the most general ten- 
dency of men’s thoughts, with re- 
gard to the vital questions affecting 
the being and nature of man at the 

resent day, is towards a mild to- 
eration. Sometimes this feeling is 
mere indifference, a careless dis- 
belief in truth, which is also, it 
must be said, a carelessness about 
human welfare. 
* Men watch their foolish hearts expand 
In the lazy glow of benevolence, 
O’er the various modes of man’s belief.’ 
But it is often an earnest desire to 
think that the many varieties of 
human opinion cannot be altogether 
wrong; not a disbelief in truth, but 
a persuasion that truth must be 
manifested to all who care for it. 
Many of the best and not the least 
intelligent persons of our time, so 
earn to bring all opinions into 
rmony, as to insist eagerly that 
the most antithetical may be nearly 
right, if only we could see how to 
reconcile them. This popular ten- 
dency is embodied in the philoso- 
hical scheme called Eclecticism,—a 
octrine which is the natural refuge 
for mildly considerate, cultivated 
people, who survey a multitude of 
opinions without being absorbed as 
partisans by any. It is thought by 
such persons that everything may 
be done by mutual compromise and 
concession. Every theory is to 
round off its edges and be polite to 
its rivals, and then all will be found 
to agree. 

What wearisome language of 
this kind do we hear, for example, 
with regard to the great rival in- 
terests, as they are supposed to be, 
of Science and Religion? Science 
is to bow to Religion; Religion is to 
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condescend to Science. Reason and 
Faith are somehow or other to make 
it up between them. It is quite 
impossible that the earnestly scien- 
tific, or the earnestly religious man, 
should be content with such a so- 
lution of the difficulty. Both the 
one and the other feel that the 
claims of Science and the claims of 
Religion are such that they cannot 
be satisfied by mutual concession. 
But the Eclectic is not rigorously 
scientific or uncompromisingly reli- 
gious. Another salenie reconcilia- 
tion is to be brought about between 
Morality and Religion. These, too, 
are to be complementary to one 
another; Religion being generally 
said to crown and finish off Morality, 
as an apex or an ornamental capital. 
Human belief, in short, is to be a 
whole compounded out of the largest 
number of parts which you can any- 
where pick up. 

This, however, is not a way of 
thinking that will satisfy an enter- 
prising or a penetrative mind, One 
who is strongly persuaded of the 
truth of any fhets which he has 
studied and tested will not be at- 
tracted by the amalgamating - 
cess which the Eclectic ane 
Hence we have far more vigorous 
affirmation proceeding from other 
schools of thought. The Spiritualist 
advocates the religious side. He 
insists that, if man is a spiritual 
being, as he apparently is, the higher 
functions of his being must dominate 
all others. To cultivate these must 
be his chief task. His great duty is 
to ‘aspire.’ The obvious question, 
what we are to aspire to, is rather 
feebly met. For that is not the 
point on which Spiritualists are 
strong, and they prefer putting the 
question aside, They are clear and 
unanimous that our business is to 
aspire, because the nature of man, 
properly understood, says so. But 
somehow or other the nature of 
man is not so communicative with 
regard to the object towards which 
we are to reach. The great tor- 
menting uncertainty is therefore 
left as uncertain as ever. Disgusted 
and impatient at this obscurity of 
the spiritual region, a large class 
pe g take a very decided step, 
The devotees of positive science 
would close that field altogether by 
a summary process, They declare, 
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* You cannot find out what your re- 
lations are towards anything above 
you. You had better give up the 
search. Mankind have wandered 
long aur amongst uncertainties. 
Henceforth, taught by experience, 
let us resolve, by a determination of 
the will, to abjure all speculations 
except those of positive science, in 
which we can attain to absolute cer- 
titude.’ It will require a very strong 
effort of the will indeed, to carry out 
that resolution. For above thirty 
centuries the thoughts of men have 
been unrestingly feeling after the 
invisible. They will hardly be per- 
suaded now to rest content with 
statements concerning the stars and 
the functions of digestion. 

Mr. Maurice declares that all the 
theories and questionings of men 
concerning super-sensual things have 
been feeling afterOne who wasteach- 
ing them to aspire to Himself. He 
holds that men have in all times had 

ater or less success in finding 

im after whom they have been 
searching, that they have beheld, 
with more or less clearness, Him for 
whom they were looking. ‘ But 
what can he the evidence for any 
fact of which experience is not the 
teacher?’ The ground and the cri- 
teria, Mr. Maurice would reply, of 
all true knowledge are the same. 
Experience can never be proved to 
originate even those laws which the 
physical inquirer discovers. No 
scientific man would refuse to accept 
a law, however presented to him, 
because he could not be quite sure 
that it was evolved by his mere ex- 
perience. The one question of in- 
terest to him is, ‘ Does it explain the 
facts?’ The ground of the law is in 
the facts, in the reality of nature ; 
the evidence of it is in its power of 
connecting and unifying all the facts 
with which it : oo hy 

nuine physic ilosopher, if he 
S not ; "s seeas-buildse, wishes 
Nature herself to announce her own 
laws to him; he may be said to 
listen as for a revelation. ‘ Hypo- 
theses non fingo,’ said the greatest 
of physical discoverers: he might 
have added, ‘oracula ausculto.’ 
When, therefore, we assert the 
being of God, and all that the 
Church believes to have been made 
known concerning Him, we are able 
to make an appeal to the same prin- 
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ciple of evidence which Bacon pro- 
claimed in philosophy. We may 
say, ‘ This announcement of ours 
commends itself to the minds of 
men as reconciling and explaining 
facts which have tormented them; 
let it be tested by facts.’ M., 
Auguste Comte, who promulgates 
his celebrated theory about the three 
stages of human progress as a pre- 
cious revelation, and bids us receive 
it on the testimony of history and 
experience, is doing precisely what 
the Christian a — does, with 
the exception that M. Comte can- 


didly professes not to explain the 
innumerable facts of which his 
theory takes no account. He says 


they are inexplicable, and claims 
high credit for saying so. The 
Christian professes to explain them. 
M. Comte and his disciples will 
reject our pretensions, but they have 
no right, as inductive philosophers, 
to claim our assent toa theory which 
is avowedly founded on an arbitrary 
selection of facts. The Christian, at 
any rate, is not anti-Baconian. For 
surely it is one thing for a truth to 
have its source in experience, and 
another to be attested by experience. 
The Christian says, ‘ Here is a reve- 
lation which the consciences and 
the lives of men have been demand- 
ing.’ If he is right, he will have 
confirmation from the human con- 
science and from history, and no 
theory can have more. The Posi- 
tivist may assert that his theory is 
the offspring of pure experience,— 
though, if he-does, he would seem 
to be guilty of a metaphysical or 
transcendental assertion,—but, in 
any case, #¢ also must be tried by its 
power to explain the difficulties that 
oppress mankind. 

he discovery of Him whose crea- 
tures we are, which the Christian 
Revelation professes to present to us, 
is clearly bound to accomplish what 
Eclecticism attempts. Inasmuch as 
the manifestation of God in the 
Bible en according to the claim 
which Mr. Maurice supports, illus- 
trates every manifestation of God 
in nature and in the life of men, 
the knowledge of Him will be the 
true justification and restoration of 
all human opinions; it will supply 
the absolute object of all human 
aspirations, and it will rest on the 
true ground of all human conviec- 
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tions. This, in brief, is what Mr. 
Maurice says to the. Eclectic, the 
Spiritualist, and the Positivist. He 

ds, as a metaphysician and mo- 
ralist, that man is made to be in the 
closest dependence on his Maker ; 
to answer, throughout his whole 
nature, to the character and attri- 
butes of God; and that all his duties 
are severally based on his relations 
to God 


We fancy that many of our 
readers will be inclined to exclaim, 
* Well, but this is, after all, only the 
old Christian teaching!’ Even so: 
that is what Mr. Maurice declares. 
We will not claim for him an origi- 
nality which he disavyows for him- 
self, but will content ourselves with 
asking our readers whether they are 
not ge | to welcome thankfully a 
writer who can thoroughly a 
stand and sympathize with the vari- 
ous philosophical tendencies of his 
time, and who can show how the old 
faith of the creeds is demanded and 
illustrated by them all. i 

But we must hasten to more 
= topics; and we are glad to 

able to point to Mr. Maurice’s 
earnest devotion to a cause which 
has been felt to be one of peculiar 
importance for us at this time. His 
earliest and his latest efforts have 
been given to the work of Education. 
Nearly twenty years ago, he pub- 
lished a very remarkable pamphlet 
on Academical Education, to which 
he prefixed, as a motto, these saga- 
cious words of Bacon, so illustrative 
of his own method :— 

Another error is, that after the distri- 

bution of particular arts and sciences, 
men have abandoned universality or 
philosophia prima, which cannot but 
cease and stop all progression. For no 
perfect discovery can be made on a flat 
oralevel. Neither is it possible to dis- 
cover the more remote or deeper parts of 
any science, if you stand upon the level 
of the same science, and ascend not to a 
higher science. 
Tn this pamphlet we find hints or 
explicit statements of all the views 
which have been subsequently set 
forth and applied in his works. The 
following extract may serve to illus- 
trate our account of his principles, 
aswell asto exhibit his strong English 
feeling about education. e is en- 
forcing the value of theological Ar- 
ticles as guides in study :— 

It is sometimes said both by the 
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friends and enemies of the German 
nation, that they pursue knowledge for 
knowledge’ sake, —that this is their virtue 
or their infirmity. Now I cannot per- 
ceive, that pursuing knowledge for 
knowledge’ sake, if by knowledge is 
meant truth, the object of knowledge, 
can ever be a charge against any one, 
But what I complain of in the Germans 
is, that the pleasure of the art of know- 
ing, in them, entirely supersedes the 
consideration of the object. Tt is with 
them so mightily pleasant a thing to be 
always asking Pilate’s question, ‘ What 
is truth?’ that I confess I am unable to 
perceive that they care particularly for 
a reply, or are thoroughly persuaded 
that one is possible. No one can accuse 
them of wanting zeal, nor a certain de- 
gree of moral fairness; they are disposed 
to look at evidence on a great many 
sides, perhaps on every side, but they 
forget that evidence is to prove some- 
thing; they forget that things are, before 
they are known, and that in the spiritual 
just as little as in the material world 
does the knowledge constitute the 
reality, though by the knowledge we 
are made partakers of it. A sense that 
something has been done, something has 
been proved in the world before he came 
into it; a feeling that he is walking 
under a firmament of truths, which 
actually are, though they will be or 
to him unless he enters into personal an 

real acquaintance with them; this, it 
seems to me, would be most salutary, 
most cheering, most invigorating, to a 
young German student. It would not 
quench his ardour for truth,—it would 
only give it manliness and direction ; it 
would take away his self-conceit and not 
his courage ; it would give him a sense 
of reality of which he is now destitute, 
Of course I do not take upon myself to 
pronounce that Berlin and Géttingen 
ought to adopt our Thirty-nine Articles 
into their course of instruction; national 
character and circumstances require dif- 
ferent treatment, and some of the arti- 
cles have clearly a national character, 
which would make them ridiculous any- 
where else ; nor do I know that, except 
the faith of the Germans were first 
called out by creeds and forms of wor- 
ship, propository articles of any kind, 
even struck, as they doubtless ought at 
all events to be, in a native and nota 
foreign mint, would not rather confirm 
than check some of their evil tendencies, 
But I leave the circumstances of Ger- 
many to her own patriots, of whom, I 
trust, she has yet many. All I am 
anxious for is, that we should not suffer 
our own national institutions, in the 
right understanding and right use of 
which I see the best hopes of England, 
the best hopes of our own future growth 
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and progress, to be sacrificed to our own 
imitation of the Germans,* 

‘We may generally do better, in 
Mr. Maurice’s opinion, by making a 
good use of our existing hereditary 
educational institutions, than by at- 
tempting to found new systems. 
But he himself taken a leading 
part in promoting an exception to 
this rule. The Queen’s College, 
established for instruction in the 
higher branches of female education, 
is very greatly indebted, we believe, 
for its existence and prosperity, to 
Mr. Maurice’s unweary ing exertions. 
It has proved that its projectors were 
right im supposing that there were 
needs growing out of our present 
social system which such an institu- 
tion was calculated to supply. The 
disastrous judgment which has de- 
prived King’s College of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s services, has been followed b 
his resignation of the posts which 
he held at Queen’s College. Though 
we may hope that this promisin 
establishment is too well officere 
to be in any serious danger from 
the loss of its chairman and most 
distinguished professor, those who 
have known anything of the College 
will appreciate the pain which the 
severing of that official connexion 
must have cost both parties. 

Another experiment which Mr. 
Maurice has quite recently an- 
nounced his desire to attempt, is a 
Working Man’s College, for evening 
study. ‘a this proposal we see the 
same feeling of the necessity of 
something organic and vital in edu- 
cation. Nothing loose will satisfy 
Mr. Maurice. Especially in the 
training of human creatures, the 
must be treated as having aus 
and affinities, not less real because 
impalpable. 

‘hen Mr. Maurice is speaking 
of national education he never, for 
a moment, allows us to suppose that 
he conceives of it in that poor and 
narrow sense which appears to 
satisfy most of those who declaim 
about it. National education, with 
him, does not mean, as it does at 
Manchester, the schooling of the in- 
fant children of the poor. We are 
all too apt to hope that if we could 
get every child taught as much as it 
can learn by the time it is ten or 
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twelve years old, National Education 
would be complete. Mr. Maurice 
would have us feel what National 
Education really means, and what it 
must be, to do its work. He would 
wish it to be, in a true sense, na- 
tional. That is, he would have all 
our teaching strike its roots into the 
soil; he would connect the informa- 
tion we impart, whenever it is pos- 
sible, with the history of our nation. 
Every Englishman should be taught 
to feel that he is an Englishman, 
and should be bound by a thousand 
links of thought, of discipline, of in- 
stitutions, with former generations 
of Englishmen. Any innovation in 
our teaching should aim at re-attach- 
ing bonds with the past, which 
modern self-sufficiency has broken. 
Then, again, education should be 
national, by seeking to make a true 
nation of us. Every order should 
be so trained as to fulfil its part, 
with a view to the attainment of 
national unity. There can be no 
such thing as a nation without or- 
ders. Therefore that is the most 
truly national education which best 
soruaree each order to fulfil its own 
‘unction. 

Those who wish to understand 
Mr. Maurice must attend well to 
this view of his, concerning national 
unity. He holds the Platonic 
theory, which is also the Old Tes- 
tament theory, that men are meant 
to live in distinct communities, each 
of which is not to be a mass, but a 
body, consisting of parts whose re- 
lation to the whole and to one 
another is governed by a _ real 
Divine law. The idea of the Nation 
is, therefore, most sacred to him, 
and one may see that he is con- 
stantly endeavouring to awaken the 
perception of it in the minds of his 
countrymen. National indepen- 
dence he conceives to be a trust 
directly consigned to us by God 
Himself, more precious than any in- 
dividual life, because an individual 
cannot live as he ought except as a 
member of a nation. It makes one 
smnile to think that a writer, so tho- 
roughly possessed by this belief, 
that he scarcely ever speaks or acts 
without implying it, should be ac- 
cused of Germanism. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Germans that they 
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have so little national distinctness, 
to which defect most of their faults 
may be traced. Mr. Maurice would 
wish us to feel that our national dis- 
tinctness, which enables us to learn 
so much of Divine Purpose, through 
our history and our associations, is 
one of the privileges for which we 
are most solemnly responsible. 

Such a fundamental conception 
must, of course, have avery direct 
and influential bearing upon the 
views to be entertained in social 
economy and politics. Mr. Maurice 
does not regard the Government of 
the country as the craft of a class, 
nor yet as a great shifting compro- 
mise between the conflicting desires 
of various interests. He is avowedly 
theocratical in his politics. He be- 
lieves that God is the King of each 
people, the Person who is really 
giving them their laws. Laws can- 
not claim much respect as the simple 
expression of the will of the more 
powerful party: they claim great 
reverence if der are the imperfect 
and confused attempts of men to ex- 
lowe the will of the Absolutely 

ighteous Governor. Here is the 
true principle of Conservatism, the 
true principle of Reform: we are to 
respect and cling to the old because 
God has been the Governor of the 
nation, we are to seek to improve 
and amend, because God is the 
Governor of the nation. 

As might be presumed of one to 
whom politics assume so sacred a 
character, Mr. Maurice has never 
thought that his calling, as a cler- 
gyman and a philosophical theolo- 
gian, made a practical interest in 
the politics of the day unworthy of 
him. On the contrary, he has felt 
that his sacred calling placed him 
under a direct obligation to bring 
the social duties of men into the 
sr of true principles, to show on 
what foundation the Maker has 
built them up. In his sermons and 
his writings he speaks to all parties, 
and sympathises with all ; accordin 
to his usual custom he bids an 
party hold fast and carry out the 
positive — to which it bears 
witness, believing that in so doing, 
it is more likely to find common 
ground with those which maintain 
other principles, than if it were to 
concede and abandon its own. But 
besides thus impartially endeavour- 
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ing to recal the various classes and 
the various parties of the nation to 
the permanent principles implied in 
national institutions, Mr. Maurice 
has stepped forth into direct co-ope- 
ration with one order. He appears 
to have thought that the true calling 
of the working class was not duly 
understood by themselves or by 
others, that the relations between 
them and those above them were 
perilously artificial, that labour was 
tending to become a mere slavery, 
and that the labourer was in danger 
of forgetting his own manhood, and 
becoming himself a slave. To con- 
tend against this degradation, then, 
was the duty of every citizen, of 
every Christian, above all, of every 
clergyman. To help the poor is 
binding on all; to bear witness, in 
their behalf, of what God has done 
for them and what He wishes for 
them, is a main part of the clergy- 
man’s office. This Mr. Maurice an 
set himself todo. His chief contri- 
bution to the practical politics of our 
time, has been that he has spoken 
out, not in burning words only, but 
in most significant acts, to claim for 
the English working man the condi- 
tions of intelligent manhood. And 
instead of desiring that this should 
be regarded as a mere spontaneous 
expression of kindness, and put 
down to his personal credit, he is 
always careful to explain that he has 
done so expressly as a churchman 
and a clergyman, because he thought 
that the principles he professed and 
the calling to which he belonged laid 
him under that obligation. 

Our readers are not unacquainted 
with the movement called ‘ Christian 
Socialism.’ They will remember 
that when the revolutions of *48 
broke out, and were seen to be 
partly due to the activity of working 
men’s societies, and to the influence 
of those teachers who had suggested 


. the theories and the schemes of as- 


sociation, there was a general panic 
among the classes not dependent 
on daily labour, lest the workin 

class should become too powerful, 
and overthrow all order. Holding 
the received notion that order meant 
the balance or compromise between 
the powers of the different classes, 
they came to the conclusion that 
the one thing needful was to keep 
down the lower classes, and espe- 
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tially to hinder and Sonanep 2 
ganization among them,—that being 
seen to be their natural means of 
attaining power. While this feeling 
was prevalent, Socialism was a mys- 
terious bugbear, all sorts of enor- 
mities were attributed to it, and the 
practical mischief was, that injustice 
was doneto theadvocates of organiza- 
tion among the working classes, and 
to working men. In saying this, we 
do not mean to imply that the aims 
of the Socialists, French or English, 
Christian or infidel, were practicable, 
or that their language was defen- 
sible. But however mischievous 
their theories were, no one will 
seriously defend the undiscrimi- 
nating horror by which the most 
diverse schemes and principles were 
confounded together, nor the per- 
sonal injustice which this horror 
prompted. In order to_ protest 
effectually against the alienation 
thus fomented, which was widening 
the fatal breach that threatened to 
rend society into fragments, Mr. 
Maurice and a small band who 
gathered round him, chivalrously, 
at least, whether wisely or unwisely, 
professed the agp wes and assumed 
the designation of Socialists, calling 
themselves Christian Socialists. They 
declared that the principle of Asso- 
ciation was not a bad one, but a good 
one; that to be bound together, if 
on a right foundation, was Chris- 
tianity itself. They said that it ap- 

ared, on impartial and not preju- 

iced investigation, that the whole 
system of employed labour was 
in a corrupt and debasing state; 
that the relations between the em- 
ployer and the employed were not 
those of kindly consideration on the 
one side and grateful affection on 
the other, but of reciprocal suspicion 
and distrust; that trade was con- 
ducted on principles of mutual hos- 
tility, such as slid with singular 
readiness into habits of mutual over- 
reaching. May not one remedy for 
this, they asked, be found in asso- 
eiations of working men, which will 
bring capital and labour into union 
and not into competition? But we 
must not be tempted to digress on 
this interesting subject, though we 
could not altogether omit it, because 
it is one with which the name and 
the prineiples of Mr. Maurice are 
<losely connected. We must just 
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briefly state that many arguments 
were brought forward to show how 
working associations might tend to 
raise the character of the working 
class, without prejudice to the 
other classes, by promoting habits 
of forethought and self-government, 
and by revealing to them the diffi- 
culties and anxieties of capitalists. 
Several associations were set on 
foot ; publications were issued, ad- 
vocating the cause of co-operation ; 
and the guardians of soils order 
were alarmed for the security of our 
institutions. 

We have been endeavouring to 
show throughoutthis article that Mr. 
Maurice maintains, more uncom- 
promisingly than other men, our 
subjection to laws, to an order, 
which we do not create. Our will, 
he says, has no independent sphere, 
and can only accept or miserably 
oppose Another Will. As a cham- 
pion of association, however, he was 
charged, not merely with endanger- 
ing order in general, but with fight- 
ing against actual laws to which men 
have been proved to be subject. 
His assailants did not take the trou- 
ble to inquire what his principles 
were; but if they had, they might 
have pointed their argument ad 
hominem, and said, ‘ You are doing 
pneeny what you are always con- 

emning; instead of seeking out 
saben lows and obeying them, you 
are trying to force an invention of 
your own upon nature. You are 
contradicting the ascertained laws 
of political economy; you are neg- 
lecting facts; you are not listening 
to experience. You are attempt- 
ing most rashly and vainly to turn 
aside the operation of Supply and 
Demand.’ 

Mr. Maurice had answered such 
charges by anticipation in his Lec- 
tures on Education, from which we 
will quote a passage written in 1839, 
because it shows that Mr. Maurice 
had considered this question before 
he gave his countenance and his 
exertions to a scheme, of which the 
condemnation has been uttered in 
the name of natural law. He is 
considering whether 2 clergyman, 
engaged in directing education, could 
deal fairly with political economy 
as a science, and he admits the objec- 
tion that, in virtue of his office, he 
mora! principles with which he will 
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allow nothing,—not even a ‘ science,’ 
—to interfere. 


But (he adds) I rather apprehend that 
the maxims in the writings of politi- 
cal economists which are most likely to 
startle him, are not parts of the science 
at all; neither facts of experience nor 
laws which have been discovered to be 
the foundation of those facts. I imagine 
that they will be found to be for the most 
part hasty inferences which have been 
drawn by persons who fancy that a truth 
is good for nothing till it can be applied 
to practice. In showing how this is to 
be done, they have taken to themselves 
another office than that which has been 
assigned them; they have become 
teachers of conduct and regulators of 
human life. Their delusion is precisely 
the same as that of the astrologers and 
alchemists; they are eager to find out 
the results and uses of their science, be- 
fore they know whatitis. Hence a host 
of strange and grotesque notions, not very 
novel indeed most of them, but coming 
forth with mighty pretensions as the un- 
doubted results ofscientificinquiry, andas 
completely overthrowing our ancient and 
traditional morality. Now I rather fancy 
that the person who should do most to 
weed the study of these different dogmas 
about conduct and practice, would be 
the person who would help us most to 
understand what are the ascertained 
positions in political economy, from which 
we may start in future inquiries, would 
do most to vindicate the discoveries of 
those who with real industry and genius 
have devoted themselves to thesubject, — 
most to convert political economy from 
the raw material of a science, into an 
actual science. So far, then, a clergy- 
man’s feelings and habits would rather 
lead him to separate the study from its 
moral appendages, than to draw moral 
conclusions from it. He would show, 
for instance, that there may be a certain 
fixed rule determining the relation be- 
tween wages and population ; but instead 
of drawing an inference froma this as to 
human conduct, he will say to his dis- 
ciples, ‘I have been showing you what 
the natural tendency of things is, sup- 
posing xo moral influence whatsoever to 
interfere. It is important that I should 
do this, as it is important for a surgeon 
to examine all the parts of a dead body. 
This knowledge will greatly affect his 
treatment of the living subject, although, 
if he argues from the phenomena of 
death to the phenomena of life, he will 
go strangely and monstrously wrong. 
You, he will say, are not chained down 
by these tendencies; you have a moral 
freedom to act entirely independent of 
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them. Your duty is prescribed by quite 
another code than this; you are not 
bound to act so and so, because it is the 
course of things to go so and so. The 
labourer is not to cry against you into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, 
because there is a tendency in wages to 
sink as population increases. The doc- 
trine that rent is determined by the 
inferior soils which are taken into culti- 
vation, is not to govern the duty which 
you owe to your tenants. You are to 
seek and find occasions for your charity 
to flow forth upon men at your own cost, 
and not to let the notion that you will 
do the whole of society equal good by 
indulging yourself, cramp you in the 
fulfilment of that command. In acting in 
this way, he will not be moralizing upon 
political economy; that is the very thing 
which has been done so perniciously for 
morals and political economy both; he 
will be separating between the provinces ; 
he will be showing the use and value of 
each; he will be denying no fact; he 
will be quarrelling with no law; he will 
only be fighting against those vulgar and 
fantastic applications of facts and laws 
which have prevented us from seeing 
what they mean, and attaining to new 
discoveries.’* 


These remarks appear to us to go 
to the root of the matter, and to Be 
applicable to many other subjects as 
well as to political economy. Men 
are always generalising, inevitably. 
When you hear a confident person 
denouncing theories, and declaring 
that he, for his part, sides with facts, 
which are stubborn things, the 
chances are that his cherished ‘ facts’ 
are some peculiarly crude theories 
drawn from the appearances of 
things. As Lord Bacon taught, 
if we want the appearances of 
things to give up their real law, we 
must torture them. His advice is 
equally needed at the present day 
by men of theories and by men of 
facts. The one question is, not 
what appearances tell us, but what is 
the real hidden truth which governs 
them, which gives coherence to the 
largest variety of facts, Mr. 
Maurice declares that in the pur- 
suit of this hidden truth, from what- 
ever point you start,—whether it be 
from a phenomenon of the Cosmos, 
from a process in physiology, from 
a contradiction in social economy, 
from a perplexity in private life, from 
atonal wretchedness,—you are sure 
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to come at last, if you will not be 
content with a plainly inadequate 
solution of your problem, to the Per- 
sonal Being who is the centre and 
root of existence. Those to whom 
the search has proved long and toil- 
some, and who have suffered much 
by the way, are rewarded for their 
ains, if they reach the goal at last 
ry a firmer apprehension than they 
could have gained by an easier 
journey. But how many waste and 
ose themselves in miserable wan- 
derings for want of a clue to guide 
them through the labyrinth of life! 
For the sake of these, for the sake 
of all whose life is put into our 
hands, we are bound to bear witness 
of Him who is not visible,—who is 
not to be identified with appearances, 
—but who may be known by means 
of appearances, if the inward eye be 
opened to discern him. We are 
bound to proclaim that what He has 
manifested of Himself is the true 
satisfaction of our reason, the true 
anchor of our hopes, the light in 
heaven by which we may walk. 
Thus we come upon theology. 
And a writer who, in urging Mr. 
Maurice’s claims on public atten- 
tion, forbids himself to notice his 
theology, excludes himself from 
that subject, on which the things 
spoken y Mr. Maurice are in- 
comparably the most important. 
We refrain from it because it is 
so important,—because we have 
not the room, if this were the 
fitting place, to say what we should 
have to say upon it. We leave 
this field unexplored. Our hope 
has been, if we could carry the 
attention of readers with us, to 
awaken in them a feeling of interest 
as to the theology of a divine, 
whose mode of dealing with other 
questions is what we have at- 
tempted to set forth. They will 
find abundant resources for the 
study of Mr. Maurice’s views in 
esieas. His many volumes of 
sermons have each its peculiar 
interest, and we are sure that 
those who give themselves the 
trouble to remember what the 
reacher starts from will have 
ittle difficulty in understanding 
them. The latest and most im- 
perient works published by Mr. 
aurice, of a strictly theological 


character, are his Theological 
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Essays, which occasioned his re- 
moval from King’s College, and 
The Unity of the New Testament. 
This last book is a most masterly 
commentary on the greater part of 
the New Testament writings, aiming 
to exhibit the inner harmony that 
pervades them ell. It is extremely 
rapid; and the most striking views 
are presented in such quick succes- 
sion to the reader’s eye, that he is 
likely to feel tantalized and unsatis- 
fied, like one hurried through a 
gallery of interesting pictures. We 

are say Mr. Maurice is not un- 
willing to excite this craving. He 
is the most severe and self-denying 
of writers, and would rather stimu- 
late his readers to think for them- 
selves, at the risk of a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with him, than give 
them a full and pleasing exposition 
which they could take in and enjoy 
lazily. All that we will allow our- 
selves to say of Mr. Maurice’s me- 
thod of interpreting Scripture is, 
that he contends alike against the 
Straussian and neo-Straussian cri- 
ticism on the one side, and the per- 
versions of the ‘ orthodox’ religious 
schools on the other, by appealing 
totherealsense of thesacred writings, 
andinsistingthatthey shall beallowed 
to speak for themselves according to 
their own plan, and that nothing 
shall be forced upon them. In 
making this appeal, fe finds it neces- 
sary to revise the received interpre- 
tation of some of the key-words of 
the New Testament, such as Sa/va- 
tion, The Kingdomof Heaven, Fulfil- 
ment, The Soul, The Word, The Last 
Times. He does not wish to give 
any new meaning to these expres- 
sions, but invites candid and intel- 
ligent persons to consider with him 
what St. Matthew and St. Paul 
meant when they used them. To 
those just enumerated we may add 
a word which Mr. Maurice inter- 

rets in a very striking manner. 

e understands, we believe, by ‘a 
body,’ an order or system actuated 
by corresponding energies. He 
maintains this to be the true philo- 
sophical, and also the Pauline, sense 
of the word. Many difficulties will 
disappear if we agree to think of the 
dank, as a body, and of our own 
human bodies, according to that 
dynamical conception. At any rate 
we must bear this conception of a 
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body, as a system animated by 
forces, in our minds, that we may 
do justice to what Mr. Maurice 
says concerning the Resurrection 
and concerning the Church. 

There is one question which the 
mention of the Church may suggest 
to our readers, and on which it is 
necessary to express an opinion. 
‘ These views of Mr. Maurice,’ they 
may say, ‘may be very profound 
and inspiring. They seem to sug- 
gest a most cheering hope that men 
may make genuine progress towards 
union and truth. But are they the 
views of the Catholic Church? Are 
they consistent with the teaching 
of the Church of England?’ This 
is a most grave question: for Mr. 
Maurice is a clergyman of the 
Church of England; and what avails 
it that he is a great philosopher, if 
he is not an honest man? We beg 
our readers to try to answer this 
spain for themselves; we invite 
them to consider candidly and fairly 
what the teaching of the Church of 
England is, and what Mr. Maurice’s 
teaching is. Surely they will grant 
beforehand that it is possible that 
some of the received notions about 
Church teaching may be erroneous, 
—may mistake, we mean, the 
Churech’s meaning. Let them not 
bind our Church within limits and 
fetters which others have imposed 
uponherandnotsheuponherself. Let 
them pay reasonable regard to do- 
minant principles, as governing ex- 
pressions and details,—not that they 
may crush and despise single parti- 
culars, but that lor may under- 
stand them. For ourselves, we say 
seriously, we have no fear of the 
result. We believe that those who 
compare the forms and institutions 
of the Church with Mr. Maurice’s 
exposition of them, will learn to 
thank him as deepening their 
awe for the Church Catholic, and 
strengthening their filial and affec- 
tionate love for the National Church. 
They will find that the sacraments 
and creeds and articles do not hinder 
men from coming to God, but help 
them on the way. 

We have to confess, indeed, with 
great sorrow, that by a highly re- 
eau body of men, acting under 
the presidency of the bishop of 
the F aca, Mr. Maurice has been 
sternly and almost rudely condemned 
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as unsound in the faith. This has 
been one of the incidents,—to us, 
we admit, one of the most mourn- 
ful,—of our confused and stumbling 
generation. ‘Those who are at- 
tracted to the study of one so capa- 
ble of rewarding study, must peruse 
his works or listen to his preaching 
under this prejudice,—that the Coun- 
cil of King’s College, in which he 
had been an honoured teacher for 
many years, felt it necessary to 
shake him off hastily, as with a sud- 
den instinct of alarm, when their 
attention was drawn to a book which 
he has recently published. That 
body will have to answer for them- 
selves where they are accountable. 
We have no design or desire to 
summon them, by what we are now 
writing, before the bar of public 
opinion, or to investigate the 
grounds on which they acted. Let 
them have the credit, which they 
may surely claim, of being honour- 
ablemenandsincere Churchmen. But 
we may be permitted to say for our- 
selves, after professing so much ed- 
miration for Mr. Maurice, that our 


hopes forthe prosperity ofthe English 
Churchare entes withaconfidence 
that her sons will in time to come 
revoke the decision of the Council: 
We believe they will look upon that 
judgment as a most unfortunate 


mistake, which pronounced Mr. 
Maurice an unworthy son of their 
common mother. 

Tn all his public actions, in every- 
thing he has written, Mr. Maurice 
has shown a peculiarly earnest desire 
to vindicate the position and assert 
the functions of the English Church. 
He has cleared and defined with 
masterly skill all her relations in 
turn,—with the Universal Church, 
with Romanism, with Protestant 
sects, with the Nation, with unbe- 
lievers. In all these cases he has 
not striven to create any new posi- 
tion for her, but has been satisfied 
to maintain that which she has her- 
self taken up. He has made every 
movement, in the church and out of 
it, Puseyism and Evangelicalism, 
the Jerusalem Bishopric and the 
Oxford Elections, Mammonism and 
Socialism, bear its own testimony 
to the truths embodied in the con- 
stitution of the Church. He has 
declared that the Church meets the 
desires of High Churchmen by 

cc 
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claiming to be ‘really and truly an 


ic body, constituted in Christ, 
| connected with Him by certain 
ordinances which derive their life 
from Him;’ that it satisfies the indi- 
vidual conscience of the Protestant 
by setting forth Christ as the sole 
Seatifier. He has protested against 
the sins of Romanists and Protest- 
ants as outrages on the Church. 
* If Christ’s church be a kingdom, it 
must be very wrong to dispense with 
the institutions which embody it. 
But it must be more wrong to deny 
the King Himself. The one, y 
think, has been done by Protestants, 
the other by Romanists.’ He has 
roclaimed the church-idea of a 
amily as the one remedy for the 
social corruptions of the times, in- 
sisting that the laws which consti- 
tute mankind a family have been 
profanely set at nought by the trade- 
_ of our times, which has dragged 
the notions of exchange out of their 
due subordinate position, and made 
them sit on the throne of the uni- 
verse. He has strenuously urged 
that the English Church of to-day is 
both qualified and bound to be an 
effectual witness for Him who was, 
and is, the helper of the poor and 
needy. 

We must find room for one speci- 
men of the manner in which he tries 
to do his part as a minister of the 
Church. It is the conclusion of his 
sermon on Hosea:— 


I have tried to tell you, brethren, 
what this prophet was appointed to say 
to his wife and to his nation. Shall I 
tell you what he is saying to us? If 
I talk of God being in covenant with 
this nation of England, of his having 
adopted and claimed us as his own, I 
should be accused by most persons of 
using a dialect natural, innocent, pro- 
fessional, perfectly unmeaning, without 
the slightest reference to existing facts 
and experience. Religious people would 
perhaps take another tone. One class 
of them would say, ‘ You arc applying 
to the whole of the nation, language 
which belongs to some members of it. 
We believe in a covenant with God. 
But what has the ungodly world about 
us to do with that!’ Another class 
would say, ‘The great Catholic Church 
is in covenant with God. Baptism has 
taken one divine society out of the ruined 
mass. But why do you talk as if a race 
of Saxons, settled on this soil, were like 
the Jews of the former dispensation ?” 
If I were answering these objections, I 
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should say to the first : Assert individual 
faith and individual responsibility as 
much as you can. But take care that 
you have something to believe in, some- 
thing to be responsible for, If you make 
your faith and your responsibility the con- 
ditions of God’s covenant, and not God’s 
covenant the warrant for your faith and 
your responsibility, I am greatly afraid 
that you will soon believe only in your- 
selves and submit to no judgment but 
your own. To the others I would say, 
Assert the universality of God’s cove- 
nant as broadly as you can. Let it not 
be limited to any nation, any race. But 
take care that you do not set up the 
Catholic Church against that humanity 


‘ which Christ took and for which he 


died. If you do, if you make the bap- 
tized church a witness against the rela- 
tion of mankind to God, and not the 
express and appointed witness for it, 
that church, instead of standing out as 
an exception in an ungodly and immoral 
world, will exhibit its immorality and 
ungodliness in the foulest, most con- 
centrated, most deadly form. 

But I would rather address myself to- 
day to those who—on no theological 
ground, but simply from general incre- 
dulity—scotf at the notion that there is 
a covenant with our sovereign and people 
as real as there was with the sovereign 
and people of the Jews. I press them 
with no arguments from Scripture at all. 
I do not appeal to the creed of Christen- 
dom, which they say they have outgrown. 
My evidence in support of this (fiction) 
would be drawn from the homes and 
hearths of England. I would say, look 
well to it, you who have not made up 
your minds to see all domestic bonds 
and relationships utterly set at nought; 
who still hold that any of the blessed- 
ness and glory of your land is owing to 
them. Do you think that the corn, and 
the wine, and the oil, the silver, and the 
gold will preserve them? Do you think 
that all mechanical devices for the mul- 
tiplication of the corn, and the wine, 
and the oil, will preserve them? Do 
you think that the pursuit or the acqui- 
sition of the silver and gold is preserving 
them? Do you not know that home af- 
fections and sympathies are perishing 
through your devotion to these objects ? 
Perishing among the rich, because the 
craving for outward gratifications, and 
for the money which is to purchase them, 
wither up the sympathies of the parent, 
make the restraints of authority and the 
bonds imposed by birth irksome te the 
children (who must have affinities and 
pleasures which they have create? for 
themselves): perishing among the poor, 
because we regard them, and have 
taught them to regard themselves, chiefly 
as instruments for producing the corn, 
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and the wine, and the oil, for increasing 
the silver and gold; so that family life 
is an impossibility and a dream to most 
of them, and their existence is daily be- 
coming more sensual and animal. I 
say, we know that these things are so. 
We may disguise them from ourselves, 
and amuse ourselves with phrases about 
national prosperity, but there is a canker 
at the root of it. It is spreading. 
Unless it is stopped, not the Bible his- 
tory, but every history, tells us the re- 
sult of it. And how may it be stopped? 
I answer, only when we come seriously 
to believe that these human relation- 
ships, these human affections, have a 
ground deeper than themselves; that 
there is an actual relationship between 
us, our kings, our priests, and God; 
that it is based upon His own gracious 
will, upon His own eternal love; that 
He owns it though we deny it. When 
once we have taken that conviction home 
to our hearts, there is a hope of national 
restoration, of the revival of all domestic 
affections. For then we are no longer 
the victims and slaves of that necessity 
to which our own self-will has subjected 
us; we are no longer bound to live for 
the sake of the corn, and the wine, and 
the oil, the silver, and the gold, or to 
make others die for the sake of them. 
Wecan return to our first Husband, and 
ask Him not to let these material bless- 
ings, which have come from Him, turn 
into curses and prove our destruction ; 
but that He will by taking them from 
us, by any restraints or punishments 
which may seem good to Him, bring us 
back to trust in Him and to fellowship 
with one another. * 


It must be a bitter reproach for 
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one who has thus spoken and lived 
to be told that either he does not 
know, or that he treats disloyall 

and shamefully, the church of whic 

he professes to be the advocate. 
But he has entered into the spirit 
of the prophets too deeply not to 
know that when God sends a man 
into the world to bear witness of 
what other men are forgetting, al- 
though their forgetfulness may be 
working their ruin, and the witness 
may be a joyful hint of salvation, 
and although the prophet may come 
furnished with the heavenly creden- 
tials of a true calling anda holy life, 
yet the majority, including many 
whose sympathy he would gladly 
win, and whose good opinion it must 
pain him to forfeit, will meet him 
with misconstruction, and suspicion, 
and contempt. Let Mr. Maurice 
set against the discouragement 
arising from such an experience this 
consolation: —that there will be 
some, a few, perhaps, at first, but 
growing, by the grace of God, ever 
more numerous, who, receiving the 
prophet in the name of a prophet, 
will be awakened into a wondering 
and thankful recognition of the 
God who sends him, and who will 
gradually win for him, from the 
most generous and loyal hearts 
of this our beloved country, the 
honour that belongs to the servant 
of God, who is also the faithful 


servant of the Church and of the 
Nation. 


THE COUNTESS’S WEDDING DAY. 
An Anecdote Dramatised. 
Scent L—A Winehouse in Basle. 


Count RosEnTHAL. 


Waaener, a Gentleman. 
Herman and Strernsere, Students. 


Other Gentlemen and Citizens. 


Srzinzere. Silence! 
Vouchsafes a song. 
ALL. 


(All drinking and smoking.) 


The captain of our revelries 


Hear Count Rosenthal’s song. 


RosENTHAL (sings). The Rhine is a beautiful river, 

A river of beauty is Rhine, 

And it flows through a land divine ; 
But the loveliest flow, 
Of the Rhine in its glow, 

Is the flow of its flushing wine. 
Oh, the Rhine, the Rhine! 
Bright river of mine! 


* Prophets and Kings, p. 210. 
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I will drink to it—love it— 
But, never drink of it. 


The Rhine is a mighty river, 
A river of might is the Rhine, 
Its strength is a thing divine ; 
But the height of its power 
Is felt in the hour 
When we yield to the force of its wine. 
Oh, the Rhine, the Rhine! 
Strong river of mine! 
Let me drink to it—love it— 
But never drink ofit. 


The Rhine is a glorious river, 

A river of glory is Rhine, 

It has looked upon deeds divine ; 
But its brightest fame 
Shines out in the name 

Of its world-renowned wine. 
Oh, the Rhine, the Rhine! 
Famous river of mine! 

T'll drink to it—love it— 

But never drink of it. 

(The rest join in chorus, and shout, ‘Bravo! Hurra!’) 


Herman. Health to Count Rosenthal, himself once more! 
And when I shall have wealth to pay the sculptor, 
As bye and by I may, I'll have old Rhine 
Done in the manner of our classic rivers, 
But, with a difference. For a crown of reeds 
He shall have ripe grapes, with broad vine-leaves mingled ; 
And for their scanty vase, a tun we'll give him, 
Pouring forth wine; while shoals of tipsy fishes 
Shall roll and tumble in the gorgeous liquor. 
Sremnserc. Ha! ha! arich conceit! 
I too will drink 
Health to the Count and his recovered spirits. 
But thereupon, Count, if a man may ask, 
Where did you gather such a cloud about 
Your noble soul, as you to-night brought with you? 
Waener (fo Sternzera). Nay, urge him not, you will bring back his mood. 
And you have done it too. I am older here 
Than you, and know the Count. But mark him now— 
You'll see another man than we are wont. 
RosEntuHat (after a pause, and as if making an effort to free himself from 


painful thoughts). 
Well, sir, I'll tell you. 


Friends! it seems not well, 
When honest fellows meet, as we meet now, 
And hearts are set a-glow by mutual touch 
Of brother-hearts, and all their generous warmth 
Stirred to a lava-heat by foaming cups 
Of this same Riidesheimer— 
(He raises the goblet towards the light of the lamp, 
and looks at it.) 
to-night, at least, 
Our host hath served us bravely !— 
I say, perhaps, 
At such a time you scarce will deem it fair 
A man should let his thoughts run idly back 
To his own door. 
SremnBere (half aside). And one monotonous wife. 
RosEntTuaL. You challenge me too far, sir. 
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Count, your pardon. 
Steinberg has touched a string—I grant it, rudely— 
That for some reason, to your ear, to-night, 
Will make no music. Be it so. But now, 
You warmed us with the praises of old Rhine, 
The wine-begetter. Ere you tell a tale, 
Which, if the proem be an honest herald 
Of what's to follow, may with colder thoughts 
Smoulder the social fires yourself have cherished, 
Let me have leave to follow out the strain 
With the like wholesome verse, and then we'll hear you. 
(sings) 
When manly hearts are met in union, 
And wine speeds on the pulse’s current— 
When all is brotherly communion, 
And freedom’s words have friendship’s warrant, 
Let boys go hang on vows of woman ; 
I ask no tones more true, more tender, 
Than fhose with which each good and true man 
Clothes soul in intellectual splendour. 


The stir of life, the thrill of danger, 
The warrior-contest, fierce and gory ; 
The distant realms from whence the stranger 
Returns to tell his startling story ; 
The bar, the senate, and the altar,— 
O’er all their genial spirits dash on 
With eager zeal, or pause and falter, 
As breathes or burns each varying passion. 


Oh, keep me far (be this between us) 
From scenes where love with folly harbours ; 
I scorn alike those haunts of Venus, 
The wax-lit ball and moonlit arbours ; 
And more and worse were my repining, 
If married life’s dull ocean bore us— 
Alone with Julia, daily, dining, 
And lulled each night with baby-chorus. 


Srermserc. Count Rosenthal, with what good appetite 
We may, our ears would now take in your tale 
Of home—and wife, no doubt. 
RosENTHAL. Sir, I am ready, 
Nor ask I why you speak thus. True, I am married; 
A merit you have not, in spending here 
So much of your good company. A wife 
Heaven has accorded me (for no desert 
Of mine, let heaven be witness), of whose virtues 
Not I alone, but the best man I know of, 
Were all unworthy. Meek she is, yet wise ; 
Most mild and patient, but yet never sullen ; 
Affable ever; of that yielding nature, 
The slightest pressure of her husband's will 
Bears down submission in her to the depth 
Of silent acquiescence ; whence again 
It springs, obedient to a word, a look 
Of his, up to the very topmost height 
Of gay humour that becomes a woman. 
And all this world of goodness—this sweet realm, 
Moist with the dew of truth (too oft, of tears), 
Is lighted by a sun of intellect, 
From which your college-trained, world-ripened men, 
Might catch more light than they can bring to it. 
SteinperG. Why, here's a paragon, and all unknown! 
Rosentuat. "Tis her delight to be so. That I am not 
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Uxoriously given, though so blessed, 
But rather blameable in the opposite sense, 
My daily constancy of fellowsh-p 
With you here can speak of me. Oft I’ve seen 
The sunlight on the grape-empurpled hills 
As I have sought my door (not easily found, 
Perchance, at last), and deep St. Alban’s bell 
Tolls, nightly, one, before I lift the knocker.— 
0 opens? not a menial! Groom and housewench 
Snore at their ease; and the more delicate damsel, 
Whose office is to wait upon my lady, 
Dismissed long hours ago, dreams she is walking 
Under the lindens, on the river-terrace, 
With Franz her lover. Their most gentle mistress 
Thinks almost ruth to take their daylight service, 
And would not task them for one hour of night. 
But, that’s not all. She would not they should know, 
And tell abroad—for what they know they tell— 
That every night the Count of Rosenthal 
Stays with the wine, and brings home staggering proof 
He liked his company. The very watch-dog 
Is schooled to silence, when his master’s hand 
Lets lightly fall the wolf’s-head.—Wait I long ? 
Scarce the low sound along the corridor 
Has crept, some seconds, when a sweet, low voice 
Whispers, ‘My Philip!’ And ere I can answer 
(For well she knows the touch, and she hath heard 
The well-known step along the silent street 
— low echoes), opened is the portal, 
n 
Srzrnserc. Our nightbird is caged! to hear reproaches, * 
Not loud, perhaps, but deep; felt, at the least, 
If he but look upon the tear-washed visage 
Of his o’erwearied mate. 
RosENTHAL. Nor look, nor word 
Betrays impatience. The natural fresh hue— 
The bloom that early hours and inward peace 
Paint on the cheek—how can I hope to find? 
‘Waener (aside). More shame to him that plants pale lilies there ! 
RosEentuHat. But, in its stead, the crimson glow of joy, 
The overflowing of the heart’s deep fount, 
Spreads over her meek face, and beams in light 
Out of her liquid eye; and did her lips 
No word of welcome breathe, they have a language 
To which your syllables are scant of meaning. 
HERMAN. More wine here, drawer, and some fresher weed 
Of dark old Afric’s curling ! 
STEINBERG. Aye, by Bacchus! 
Some cf us here—and those that have known better, 
And taught the rest—into such melting strain 
Are fallen to-night, it shames our brotherhood! 
‘WAGNER. Proceed, Count. 
RosENTHAL. Few words more, and I have ended 
A tale, unmeet, I own, for scene like this. 
However, ’tis my first offence, and may be 
My last of this kind :—mark you now the cause. 
It blew a nipping gale this afternoon, 
And snow was falling, when I rose, with purpose 
To hasten hither. As her wont is, Gertrude 
Came with me to the threshold—partly, to see 
I wrapped me in my fur-lined roquelaure, 
And partly that a farewell word, not caught 
By other ears, she might commit to mine. 
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‘Philip,’ she said, ‘ this is our wedding-day : 
Do you remember ?—Well, I spoke not of it, 
Though much I thought, before ; for I would not, 
Even to enjoy your company at this time, 
Bar your familiar pleasure with your friends, 
Or disappoint theirs. Yet I will adventure 
This poor request—come early home to night. 
LT have a little banquet—but for us two— 
Prepared by my own hands ; and in my boudoir, 
The snug low room you love so, we will share it. 
It may be, ’twill bring on some quiet talk 
Of times—of scenes—I know you've not forgotten, 
Though—as it fares with men, more than with us, 
That have more leave to brood on indoor memories,— 
Things present may o’ershade them.’ Silently 
I turned, no promise made ; and if, at times, 
I may have seemed unlike myself, unapt 
To ride the rougher currents of enjoyment, 
I would not have my friend here swear I’m wife-sick, 
Or sigh for home. 
The very leader in a saintly chorus, 
When the high-arched roofs reverberate 
The praise of the Almighty, will sometimes 
(For all are human) find some earthly image 
Float in upon his soul, unasked, and mar 
All his delight in that solemnity ; 
Then his voice falters, and his look is vacant. 
Now ours, though Bacchus were the deity 
They feign him, were (you'll own) no service, here, 
To be compared with his. 

We will go marry, 
Steinberg : Lo, what an earthly Paradise 
This foolish celibacy shuts us out from! 
Think you not, if a man could peep in, now, 
Over the lattice, into that same boudoir, 
He’d find—the Count still absent—his fair dame 
Cheerily supping with a friend or two, 
Who could not longer wait ? 

Or, having supped, 
And often sipped the Rhenish, she now sleeps 
Too sound for any gentle noise to wake her. 
And, by a loud one wakened, what a rain 
Will follow on that thunder! 

Mingled with 
What sharp sevesinuntines of the peal, 
In shrill articulate tones! 

Good, merry friends— 
Your pardon, Count! What says the enemy 
Of late good-fellowship, old Time, the watcher P 
I cannot see the clock, the smoke’s so thick here! 


RosentHat. Midnight—and something more. 


STEINBERG. 


RosENTHAL. 


Have we your leave,— 
"Tis late, perhaps,—to be your escort home, 
And share, as friends, in your reception there? 
With all my heart! And here I promise you 
A welcome kind to all; modest submission, 
Most wife-like, to myself, in everything, 
"Faith, and I'll tell my wife you come to sup ; 
And, none but she being awake, she shall, 
With her own hands, enlarge that little banquet, 
And in a room more suited to our number, 
Orderly set it, with all courtesy , 
That can become your hostess and my wife. 
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Herman. She will not do it—’tis impossible! 
I'll bet with any one here, she'll not do it. 
Waener. I take your wager, for a dozen pitchers. 
Herman. Here to be emptied, honestly, to-morrow. 
Waener. Agreed. Now let us go. 
Sremnserc. We'll all go. 
Rosentuat. Come! (They hurry out confusedly.) 


Scene IL.—A Room in Count Rosenthal’s House. The Countess, seated 
at her work-table. She listens, looks round the apartment, rises, again 
listens ; then sighing, once more seats herself. 

Countsss. All silent still! How late it grows! I thought, 

This once, at least—on such a night, too!—Nay, 
But I'll not grieve ; it were both wrong and foolish. 
(She takes her lute, plays a solemn air, and sings :—) 

Silence and darkness, solitude and sorrow, 

In combination! Can I cheerful be P— 
And wherefore not, since I can voices borrow, 

Society, and light, and peace, from Thee— 

My dod, from Thee! 


I will not waste one breath of life in sighing, 
For other ends has life been given to me ; 
Duties and self-devotion—daily dying 
Into a higher, better life, with Thee— 
Dear Lord, with Thee! 


Strong in thy strength, though in myself but weakness, 
Equal to all I know that I shall be, 
If I can seize the mantle of thy meekness, 
And wrap it close around my soul, like Thee— 
Blest Lord, like Thee! 
(She rises, and goes to the looking-glass.) 


Tears? I will wipe away all trace of them! 
They have no business here. And, here, some tresses— 
The chesnut ringlets he admired so, once— 
Escaped their net-work bondage, droop unsightly. 
My dress, too! (Adjusts her hair, &c.) 
Now it is better, and more like 
Myself, or what I would be. Negligence, 
Native or studied, sits as ill on woman 
As a fantastic niceness. Oh, how oft, 
In the impatient lavish time of girlhood, 
Long hours—ere yet the carriage at the door 
Waited, to whirl me to the late assembly— 
I have wasted at my toilet, thinking, then, 
(Poor silly one,) that, as my own heart throbbed 
With wild expectance, other hearts would answer, 
Among the flattering groups I longed to meet. 
One year of wedded life, what change it works! 
Sweeter to me, a thousand-fold, the power 
To win back one estranged heart,—yet, no ! 
No! not estranged, a heart divided only, 
The better half is mine still !—to call home 
That wandering moiety of a husband's love, 
Than see the world, without him, at my feet.— 
A step? 
(Shedistens ; still, as if arranging her ornaments, &c.) 
Ah, no! not yet— 
What am I doing ? 
Have I no way but this ? 
(Leaves the mirror, seats herself, and takes up a volume.) 
It might be so, 
Had I a husband weak, unmanly, frivolous, 
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As mine is the reverse—a noble mind, 
Misled by the heart’s warmth, and too much trust 
In the fidelity of friends, that swear 
Eternal fealty over this night’s bowl, 
And with to-morrow’s headach the slight oath 
Cancel, or turn to a base profit—Come, 
Guide of my life, the Book of Life! instruct me 
In a more noble way, and better suited 
To charm whom Heaven has given me! 
Of itself 
How readily the holy volume opens, 
Where,—showing we must stoop, as once He stooped, 
Who bowed beneath our burden, bore our griefs,— 
Thus the Apostle teaches: ‘ Wives, be subject 
Each to her husband, that if any turn 
A cold, contemptuous ear to the Great Voice 
From Heaven, they may be gained yet, by the charm 
Of your pure manners, and submiss respect. 
Adorn yourselves you may ; but, be it a 
With plaited locks and golden ornaments, 
And rich apparel, than with unseen graces, 
Imperishable beauties of the soul,— 
A meek and quiet spirit ; which God’s eye 
Esteems your brightest jewel. Thus, in old time, 
The holy women did’— 
Steps! many voices, 
Hastening this way! They stop.—It is his knock! 
What should I fear? I come! 
(She goes out ; but presently returns, led by the Count, 
and followed by Wagner, Herman, and the rest.) 
The lady we late spoke of, gentlemen— 
The Countess Rosenthal. (They salute her.) 
I blush to think, 
Lady, you should have done the porter’s office, 
For us, or any one. 
Oh, think not of it— 
It is my custom, when my lord comes home. 
These worthy gentlemen—my friends—are come 
(A little late for fashion, it may be, 
But lay the blame on me) to favour us 
With their good company an hour to-night. 
They are most truly welcome: being yours, 
They must be my friends, too. 
And, gentle Gertrude, 
Late though it is, we have not supped to-night. 
Let us have supper served, and presently. 
In such poor form as I myself can do it, 
Our household being in bed, it shall be done 
Most gladly, with all diligence. (She retires.) 
I am amazed ! 
And I delighted. Count, 
You own a treasure! 
How are we to pass 
The hour (it can’t be less) till supper comes — 
Books! may I venture, Count ? a lady’s chamber, 
With all its pretty nicknacks—might one handle them— 
Affords, methinks, but meagre entertainment 
For college youths. Ha! here’s the Bible—open ! 
And here a book of prayers. 
I had expected 
A tale of fiction, or some modern lay, 
Half jest, half sentiment ; where love and fighting, 
State-craft and fairy-lore, were mixed together 
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In the witch-cauldron of a seething brain. 
In the old time,—But Rosenthal is lost 
In thought. 





RosEnTHAL (rousing himself). [ listen, sir. 


Wacner. 


RosENTHAL. 
WaGner. 


RosENTHAL. 


WaGNER. 


In ancient times, 
Men spake in parable unwelcome truth. 
Prophets, and One greater than all the prophets, 
Chose this way to men’s conscience—as, the seer 
Who woke the sleeping sense of guilt in David’s. 
And what of this ? 
There was a man (since Adam), 
‘Whom God led by the hand, and in a garden 
Placed, as one greatly loved ; a place not large, 
Nor largely varied; but yet full of sweetness, 
Enriched with fruitage good alike for food 
And for the eye. The man was young and fickle. 
So, for a little while, he was wil slau 
With his new Paradise, and lived content 
Within its bounds: but soon its sweetness palled. 
Without, was a wild scene—mountain and vale, 
Dark wood and solemn cavern; and, above, 
The heaven as various answered to it,—here, 
Fierce with hot sunshine ; there, o’erhung with storm ; 
And swept by whirlwinds or the sounding rain. 
But, in its very wildness, the man’s eye, 
Impatient grown of his serene abode, 
‘And sick for change, saw beauty. He escaped, 
Despite this mandate given—‘ Here-is thy home— 
Without lies danger: quit it not.’ And, day 
Succeeding day, and month on month, far forth 
Wandered, to bask in sunnier glades, or feed 
His soul’s wild longings with the rush of winds, 
Or bathe in some cold spring among the hills, 
Or listen to the avalanche’s sweep ; 
Only returning, half reluctantly, 
At nightfall, to his less-loved resting-place. 
At length, God met him where he roamed at large. 
‘Return no more,’ said then the voice divine ; 
‘I have not found thee worthy. Follow, now, 
The path thy rashness chose. An angel’s hand, 
By me commissioned, hath thy peaceful home 
O’erwhelmed in one wide ruin. But deem not 
The world without will wear for thee henceforth 
‘The same seducing charm!’ From that day onward, 
Wandering, he wanders still—that thankless man ! 
Nor finds ca rest, nor solace, save in snatches, 
As one pursued, and hungering in his flight, 
Grasps at the fruit that overhangs his road, 
And swallows it in dread, and unenjoyed. 
But what is this to me? 
Iam that man! 

T loved, and won the lady of my love ; 
sg she was beautiful, and good " fair. 

ut my vain youth grew weary of possessing 
Her Thad lexoel cul aialenn ten . wild riot 
And jovial delights—as men mis-name them— 
I sought new pleasures, and neglected her. 
One night I had drunk deep, and later stayed 
With loose companions than my custem was. 
A servant met me in the way home. ‘Sir,’ 
With tremulous, hurried voice he cried, ‘my mistress !'— 
The name, the tone, struck to my heart; a chill 
Ran through me. ‘ What of her ?’— Sir, she is dying!’ 
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And I reached home in time to hear her say, 
‘Why did you leave me thus?’ Nor e’er again 
Spake she. From that day, like the Israelite 
ey fable of, (alas, I fable not!) 
I wander o’er the world,—to pick up crumbs,— 
Who scorned as rich a feast as you do now, 
In yon sweet lady. 
This indeed strikes home! 
(A pair of folding-doors opens, and the adjoining 
apartment appears, lighted up, and presenting @ 
table elegantly set out. The Countess advances.) 
My lord, ’tis ready, as you willed. I fear me, 
Kind gentlemen, being untrained to this, 
My inability has taxed your patience. 
Yet what I could is done. Good appetite, 
And pleasure to you all! I am something weary, 
And it is late. My husband! have I leave 
Now to retire—to pray and take my rest? 
Gertrude, ’tis well. Good night! 
Good night to all! (Ezit.) 

The wager, friends! Wagner, you'll allow, 
Has fairly won. 

"Would I had not, at such 
A cost! And, for this banquet,—spread 
By hands so little meant for such coarse task, 
That not a man of us but past his merits 
Were honoured might he kiss them on his knee,— 
By heaven, I'll touch it not! 

Nor I! 

Nor any one. 
(WaGner rushes out, followed by all but RosenTwat. ) 
What, is it even so? I am justly served! 
Who trifled with an angel’s love, to please 
These shallow boys, and now am scorned by them. 

(He seats himself, and hides his face with his hands. 
Withdrawing them, he perceives the Countess’s 
Bible ; wale a short space, then kneels. The 
Countess returns.) 

All silent here! I heard them hastening out, 
And the door closed on their retreating steps. 
My husband, too? Had he the heart, agam— 
(She perceives RosENTHAL.) 
Ah, no! thank heaven! And he is aces still 
More earnest thanks for that! (RosEnTHat rises.) 
My love, my lord! 
Philip! what means all this? Why are they gone 
So hurriedly, leaving you on your knees P 
*Tis the right posture, dearest,—not alone 
To heaven, but to yourself; for I have both 
Offended. All this year I have been mad. 
But I am sober now,—your own true Philip. 
T’'ll never enter tavern while I live, 
But I will be to you all I then was— 
And more—when your mere presence was to me 
Complete society, and the wine-cu 
Tasteless, compared with this. (Kissing her.) 
No more! no more! 
Lest a too ample promise swallow up 
Performance. Kneel once more! and I will kneel, 
And jointly let us beg our Father's blessing, 
To ratify and solemnize that vow. 
Now, to our rest! I have had, I now can say, 
In spite of all, a Happy Wedding-day. 
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A DAY AT MARATHON. 


The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea, 

And musing there an hour alone 

I dreamed that Greece might yet be free.—Don Juan. 


THE breakfast party at the Hétel 

d’ Angleterre, of Athens, on a 
bright morning in November, 18—, 
was composed of gay and pleasure- 
seeking individuals, representing 
each portion of the globe. The con- 
versation, which was carried on in 
French, had become general, and 
the battle-field of Marathon having 
been early introduced, as a subject 
of interest, we were naturally led to 
a comparison between the character 
of the ancient Greeks and that of 
the present unworthy representa- 
tives of the once powerful republic. 
We were almost all strangers in 
Athens ; only one opinion, however, 
prevailed, as to the utter and unac- 
countable degeneracy of the modern 
Greeks: our views were, neverthe- 
less, keenly combated by the only 
Greek gentleman of the party, who, 
warmly espousing the cause of his 
countrymen, declared that to misgo- 
vernment and oppression alone the 
temporary degradation of the Hel- 
lenic race was to be attributed, and 
expressed the most decided convic- 
tion that his country would, ere 
long, arise from the ashes of its for- 
mer greatness, and shine forth once 
more among the nations of Europe. 
We might have repeated the words 
of Byron, whose memory is still dear 
in Greece,— 

But what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear ; 
generously considering, however, 
the weakness of our adversary, 
we willingly turned the conver- 
sation to the noble courage and 
devoted patriotism displayed by his 
forefathers on the plains of Mara- 
thon. Our friend, a gentlemanlike 
and agreeable person, soon recovered 
his good-humour, and obligingly vo- 
lunteered to be our cicerone on the 
following day to the interesting spot 
we had been discussing. The offer 
met with a ready and universal ac- 
ceptance, and the arrangement of all 
minor details having been handed 
over to our host, it was decided that 
we should start the following morn- 
ing, after breakfast. An unexpected 
difficulty, however, presented itself: 


* But they are murderers. 


the lonely and wooded region 
through which it was necessary to 
pass was said to be infested by nu- 
merous bands of robbers, whose 
daring and repeated attacks upon 
travellers had lately become the 
subject of serious consideration and 
zeneral alarm, not only to the in- 
habitants of the country, but also to 
the weak and corrupt Government 
of Athens, which found itself utterly 
unable to stem the torrent of bri- 
gandage, at that time devastating the 
whole continent of Greece, and es- 
pecially the neighbourhood of the 
capital. Our ardour was, it must be 
confessed, a little damped, by the 
strange, and, I doubt not, maliciously 
exaggerated tales which were freely 
repeated around us. It was sug- 
gested that our numbers and arms 
would be a sufficient protection. 
‘Ma sono assassini,’* whispered a 
pale-faced timid-looking Italian. 
‘Bah, bah,’ replied, in the same 
language, a fiery young English- 
man, ‘saremo anche noi assassini, 
se sia necessario.”¢ The argument 
was unanswerable ; but I could not 
help smiling at the different spirit 
evinced by the hardy Saxon and 
the puny Neapolitan. Anxious as I 
felt for the coming of the morrow, 
in order to start on our interesting 
expedition, I found but little diffi- 
onlty in passing the remainder of 
the day. Mhe stranger in the classic 
capital of Greece can never feel at 
a ~~ for occupation of thought ; 
turn which way he will, some glo- 
rious remnant of the past is sure to 
arrest his wandering steps. On the 
day in question I paid a visit to La 
Lanterne de Diogéne, abeautiful little 
marble temple, a perfect gem of 
symmetry and taste. This —— 
work of art, which is the smallest of 
all the Athenian monuments, has 
been excavated from the midst of a 
surrounding heap of rubbish, the ac- 
cumulation of centuries: thus its 
beauty is perhaps enhanced by the 
filthy and poverty-stricken aspect of 
the neighbourhood, in the centre of 
which it rises, like an oasis in the 
desert. It is a circular temple, built 


+ We also will be murderers if necessary. 
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ona os base ; the project- 
ing and ric ae ge roof is sup- 
ported by fluted pillars, whose 
graceful capitals, of Corinthian ar- 
chitecture, are surmounted by a 
broad band, representing numerous 
figures of men and dolphins ; the in- 
tervals between the pillars are built 
up with square-cut pieces of marble, 
without windows. It is therefore 
difficult to assign a use for so dimi- 
nutive an abode, scarcely larger, in- 
ternally, than an ordinary-sized sen- 
try-box. Having made a hasty 
sketch of this lovely specimen of an- 
cient architecture, I returned to my 
hotel, in order to make some slight 
additions to my costume, ere I ap- 
peared at the fashionable promenade 
of the day, which it was expected 
would be Comal by the presence 
of King Otho and his beautiful 
Queen. On reaching the spot I 
founda mee band, of about sixty 

erformers, playing an air from 

erdi’s beautiful opera of Ernani, 
with astonishing taste and execution. 
Among the loungers there was a 
pretty good sprinkling of the native 
aristocracy, and* a large preponder- 
ance of military men. The absence 
of everything even resembling 
beauty, among the gentler portion 
of the company, was most remark- 
able; it was therefore with un- 
mixed pleasure that I beheld an open 
English barouche, drawn by a pair of 
heavy German horses, which made 
its appearance among the expectant 
throng. I was at no loss to reco- 
gnise their Majesties; the silent 
though seemingly willing respect 
with which they were saluted, told 
me, plainly enough, that I was in 
the presence of royalty ; and much 
as I had heard of the beauty and 
graceful dignity of the Queen, I was 
not disappointed. She was appa- 
rently under thirty years of age, 
her clear white complexion and fair 
hair proclaimed her German origin, 
while the beauty of her features and 
a certain air of aristocratic supe- 
riority, joined to the frankest affa- 
bility of manner, made her, what she 
certainly was, the most beautiful 
queen in Europe. 

King Otho’s extreme plainness of 
feature was redeemed by his manly 
figure and striking deportment, set 
off to the best advantage by the pic- 
turesque costume of his adopted 
country, which he invariably wore, 
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consisting of a short jacket of the 
lightest blue, richly embroidered 
with silver, and the pure white fusta- 
nella, with brocaded gaiters of silver 
and blue, while the simple yet grace- 
ful fez which covered his head gave 
a quiet and pleasing finish to the 
whole. The departure of the royal 
pair was the signal for a dispersion, 
upon which I returned to my hotel 
and excellent table d’héte. 

By eight o’clock the following 
morning we were all mustered. Our 
party consisted of nine gentlemen 
armed like highwaymen, and two 
guides, while an abundant supply of 
edibles having been early forwarded 
to the heights of Marathon, left us 
nothing to desire in the way of 
creature comforts. The weather 
was charming, and the pure and 
invigorating air of Greece caused 
our spirits to mount to the highest 
pitch ofhilarity. The city of Athens, 
with its noble Acropolis and neigh- 
bouring mountains, formed one of 
the most beautiful sights I had ever 
beheld, as towering in our rear we 
bade them a temporary farewell. 
The first half of our journey for 
about seven miles was uninteresting 
enough, performed as it was en vot- 
ture, oe right glad we were to 
arrive at a miserable Greek farm- 
house, where horses were waiting 
to convey us to our journey’s end. 
‘We were soon mounted; my horse, 
every inch a devil, was most unruly, 
and to make the matter worse, his 
bridle,asingle rein, withavery power- 
ful bit, was far from trustworthy, and 
threatened at every pull to separate 
in two. Our way for some distance 
lay through a rocky and perfectly 
uncultivated tract of mountain coun- 
try, with little vegetation save the 
arbutus and a few stunted trees 
which skirted our path. A more 
likely or better adapted spot for an 
attack on the unwary traveller could 
not be imagined; high rocky inequa- 
lities rose on every side, behind 
which the concealed brigand could 
in perfect safety level his rusty fire- 
lock at the unsuspecting victim. 

‘In fact it is here,’ said our guide, 
a fine intelligent old Greek, who 
spoke four languages with the 
greatest facility, ‘that we may ex- 
pect an attack from these mountain 
robbers, should such be our destiny,’ 
Greeks and Turks being ever fatal- 
ists. ‘There, Signori,’ he continued, 
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‘do you mark yon high and irre- 
— mass of grey rock which rises 
m the midst of the low brush- 
wood, almost entirely surrounding 
it? I never pass the spot without a 
shudder,’ muttered the old man. 

‘Why, why?’ anxiously inquired 
his hearers, as we pushed our horses 
closer to his side. 

* Because there, many years ago, 
the greatest misfortune that can 
happen to a guide, befel me, God 
knows, without any blame on my 
pert ‘tis a sad story, gentlemen. 

ome twenty years back I was pass- 
ing this very spot in the service of 
two English gentlemen ; the elder, a 
man of about forty years of age, was 
bent upon visiting the field of Mara- 
thon, while the younger thought 
only of the fun and probable adven- 
ture which might befall them in the 
trip which was at that time really 
dangerous. I had done my best, 
Signori, to dissuade them from their 
purpose, for the country was then 
even more infested than now by 
lawless bands of robbers, who spared 
neither sex nor age, if their cupidit 
were once aroused; in vain did i 
represent all this to the headstrong 
travellers.’ 

‘We will carry neither gold nor 
ornaments about us,’ exclaimed im- 
aay the younger; ‘ nothin 

ut our good English weapons, an 
woe to the robber who dares to stop 
our path.’ 

‘Yes, yes, gentlemen,’ I replied ; 
‘but these same English arms would 
be a prize to the mountain robber, 
for which he would willingly peril 
both body and soul.’ 

* Let him do so,’ quietly observed 
the elder, ‘ we go at all risks.’ 

‘I could say no more; so in an 
evil hour we started on horseback ; 
all went well with us till we reached 
the locality we are now approaching. 
I had warned my employers to be 
on the look out, and as if my words 
had been prophetic, at that moment 
a ferocious looking figure stepped 
from behind yon rock, armed to the 
teeth, and spoke to us in the Greek 
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"i hat says the villain?’ angrily 
inquired the younger gentleman, 
while a look of quiet and determined 
resistance took possession of the 
countenance of his friend, as he 
cocked his rifle, and reined in his 
horse. 
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‘He ,’ I replied, ‘that you 
must Fa ag a down ao 
arms, watches, and money, and then 
place yourselves with your faces 
flat on the earth.’ A smile of in- 
effable scorn lit up the features of 
the young man, as with the rapidity 
of thought he brought his rifle to 
the shoulder, and pulled the fatal 
trigger. The robber chief gave one 
frantic wave of the hand, as if to 
arrest his inevitable fate, but in 
vain, with a bound in the air he fell 
dead at the base of the rock on which 
he had stood. Almost simultaneously 
the sharp report of three rifles and a 
white curling smoke from the thicket 
eaught my eye and ear; I looked 
round at my two masters, the 
younger wavered in his saddle, 
swayed to and fro for the space of a 
single second and fell heavily to the 
ground. The face of the elder was 
dark with inward passion and in- 
tense emotion : rifle in hand, he was 
watching the corpse of the robber 
with an earnestness of purpose that 
I could not mistake ; Tis own life 
seemed as nothing. At that moment, 
as he had evidently anticipated, a 
crouching figure stole from the 
thicket, and tried to drag the body 
within its protecting shelter; in a 
second his rifle was in air, and its 
sharp twang, followed by an acute 
and agonizing scream, told plainly 
enough that a second victim had 
been sacrificed to the terrible ven- 
geance of the Englishman. Leaving 
their dead, the robbers were now in 
full retreat, and we were able to 
attend to our wounded comrade. 
Life was not extinct, and in a short 
time he partially recovered his con- 
sciousness; we dressed his wound 
as best we could, and carried him 
back to the nearest dwelling, where 
I left him in charge of his friend 
and hastened to Athens for assist- 
ance. Suffice to say, gentlemen,’ 
continued our guide, ‘that for months 
he lay hovering between life and 
death, and that, broken down in 
health and constitution, he was 
finally able to depart for his own 
country.’ 

Deeply affected by the fate of our 
countryman, we pursued our way. 
not without carefully looking to the 
state of our arms, and forming a 
silent resolve to use them unspa- 
ringly in case of need. We were 
now nearly at the end of our journey, 
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in all about fourteen miles. I and 
one of my companions were slightly 
in advance of the others, our Gr 
friend was close behind, and we had 
just entered a broad woody tract 
of rocky and wild-looking country. 
While I was even yet ruminat- 
ing on the fatal scene so feelingly 
described by our guide, an ex- 
clamation of surprise aroused me 
from my meditations—a sudden 
turn of the path had opened out to 
our view a lovely little oasis of the 
greenest turf, which shone in bright 
relief against the grey, stony back- 
ground of the surrounding forest. 
The sight that there caught our 
eye was, however, far from re- 
assuring. About forty of the most 
ferocious-looking Greeks, dressed in 
the national costume, were reposing 
in seeming indifference round a 
bivouac fire, which burned cheerily 
in the centre of this picturesque 
group, while others were engaged 
in cleaning their arms or cooking, 
over separate little fires, which, 
sparkling at the feet of the more 
retired rocks, added to the interest 
of the scene. 

‘We are in for it at last,’ I cried, 
as I reined in my horse. All idea 
of resistance, however, to so large 
and well-armed a force was indeed 
absurd, so we quietly waited for our 
Greek acquaintance in order to have 
the benefit of his services as inter- 
preter. Upon observing the intruders 
on their privacy, a few of the 
fiercest wal most desperate-looking 
of the bandits had started to their 
feet, looking ominously to the prim- 
ing of their long rifles, but on a sign 
from one who, though little less law- 
less and dirty-looking than them- 
selyes, seemed to be their leader, 
they as instantaneously resumed 
their position on the grass. We were 
now joined by our Greek companion, 
and never shall I forget a oeh of 
horror and disgust with which he at 
first regarded the trap into which we 
had apparently fallen. On seeing 
our evident astonishment and annoy- 
ance, the robber-chief (for such we 
never doubted him to be) politely 
approached, and observing our cice- 
rone, his fierce and bearded counte- 
nance relaxed into a grim smile of 
recognition, as he exchanged with 
that gentleman a courteous saluta- 
tion in Greek. A few words served 
to clear up the mystery. In conse- 
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quence of the repeated and daring 
acts of aggression so recently perpe- 
trated by the mountain freebooters, 
the government had at last deter- 
mined upon sending out a force of 
irregular troops to scour the fast- 
nesses of the mountain district 
around us, and it was a small detach- 
ment of their number that we had 
now encountered while enjoying 
short repose after the harassing 
duties of the morning. Not a little 
pleased at our escape from a danger 
which seemed inevitable, we resumed 
our journey, and, after proceeding a 
few hundred paces, found ourselves 
at the edge of a rocky and precipitous 
descent of several hamid feet, from 
which we looked down upon the cele- 
brated plain of Marathon, which, 
stretching far along the shore, was 
finally bounded by a continuation of 
the very heights on which we were 
standing. The lovely island of 
Eubeea, extending like a map before 
us, lay apparently within a stone’s 
throw of the shore, which, washed 
by the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, reposed in peaceful tran- 
quillity at our feet. In the centre of 
the plain rose a single tumulus or 
mound, said to have been erected b 
a grateful country over the burial- 

lace of the two hundred Greeks who 
ell on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day. The eye with one glance took 
in the whole picture, while the ima- 
gination, strong as reality, filled up 
the most minute details of the battle- 
field—the invading forces of the 
Medes and Persians with their backs 
to the shore, where lay their count- 
less barks,—the gallant and devoted 
little army of patriot Greeks, ten 
thousand strong, firm in the right- 
fulness of their cause, drawn up with 
their rear resting on the mountains, 
which looked full on the shore and 
the opposing host,—the sullen roar 
of the conflict,—the short, fierce 
struggle for supremacy, and the 
sudden panic and disordered flight, 
thus beautifully deseribed in Childe 
Harold :— 


When Marathon became a magic word ; 

Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 

The camp, the host, the fight, the con- 

queror's career, 

The flying Mede, his shaftless broken 
bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, earth’s, ocean’s plain 
below ; 
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Deathin the front, destruction in the rear! 
Such was the scene, what now remaineth 
here ? 

The advantage of position had 
evidently been in favour of the 
Greeks, who, in case of a reverse, 
could easily retreat, favoured by the 
mountains which protected their 
rear, with regularity and effect into 
the interior of their country ; while 
the Persians in case of disaster must 
inevitably perish ere they could reach 
their fleet, which necessarily had 
lain at some distance from the shore. 

In order to account for the pos- 
sible defeat of 200,000 men by an 
army numerically so inferior, it 
must be borne in mind that the dis- 
cipline, arms, and tactics of the 
contending hosts were far from 
equal—a circumstance, as was proved 
by the event, which rendered the 
two armies less unequal than could 
have possibly been imagined. The 
Greeks, led by their favourite gene- 
ral, Miltiades. were inured to war ; 
their armour, both offensive and 
defensive, was of the most superior 
quality; their tactics were skilful 
and all but irresistible when opposed 


to undisciplined 75 however 
Ira 


superior in numbers. wn up in 
phalanxes of sixteen deep, the lead- 
ing files, composed of the bravest 
of their ‘ young men, rushed impetu- 
ously on the enemy,’ followed closely 
by the rear-ranks, which, filled up by 
the oldest and most experienced 
warriors, inflicted an unsparing 
vengeance on the coward or the 
waverer, should any be found in the 
intermediate ranks. Such a system 
of attack may well be considered as 
invincible when aided by the loftiest 
patriotism and the firmest self-reli- 
ance. How different was the cha- 
racter of the opposing force! The 
luxurious Persians arrayed by order 
of their tyrannical king, cared no- 
thing for the cause in which they 
were engaged. Entirely without 
discipline ; armed principally with 
missiles and darts, and almost un- 
protected by defensive armour, they 
were utterly unable to withstand 
the terrible onset of the fiery Greeks. 
The latter, having over night strewn 
the ground with trunks and branches 
of trees, were unimpeded in their 
attack by the cavalry of the enemy, 
who were thus mee to participate 
in the conflict, which, according to 
history, was fiercely but briefly 
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contested. Anunaccountable panic 
having seized the legions of Darius, 
they threw down their arms and 
fled tumultuously to the shore, 
where in the vain effort to regain 
their fleet, thousands and thousands 
of their numbers were unresistingl 
slaughtered by the victorious Geochi 
What a contrast did the scene be- 
fore us offer to the one we have at- 
tempted to describe as having taken 
olace more than 2000 years before! 
Not a sign or sound of life is now 
to be seen or heard, save the neigh- 
ing of our horses and the chattering 
of our guides, as they prepare our 
frugal repast. Where now is the 
din of battle, the groan of the dying 
warrior, or the shout of the exulting 
victor? and, where now is that 
Greece that once 


Such mighty deeds could dare? 


Where, indeed ? we may well ask, 
but who shall answer ? 

Having revelled in the glorious 
scene to our heart’s content, and re- 
freshed ourselves and our horses, 
we descended into the plain, and per- 
formed a dashing charge in imitation 
of the cavalry of Artaphernes. I 
soon, however, became a ‘flying 
Mede,’ for long after my compa- 
nions had resumed their usual pace, 
I was still rushing Gilpin-like over 
the plain, utterly unable to restrain 
my headstrong steed, whose blood 
being up had become perfectly un- 
manageable ; his head was however 
turned towards home, and I had 
little fear for the result of our 
gallop, as I well knew that the steep 
and rocky ascent before us woul 
act as a quietus to the half-maddened 
animal ; and so it proved, for after 
tearing up the stony path for a 
few paces, he came blown and ex- 
hausted to a sudden stand still. I 
had now to await the arrival of m 
companions who were far behind, 
and had thus an opportunity of 
taking a parting survey of the 
classic plain on which, in all human 
probability, my eye would never 
again rest. Our return, thanks to 
the irregulars who were scouring 
the very district through which we 
had to pass, was achieved without 
let or hindrance, and highly de- 
lighted with .our day’s amusement, 
we reached, towards evening, the 
ancient city from which we had 
departed in the morning. 
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if we look back at the history of 
the last half century, we perceive 
that far more important changes 
have taken place, during those fifty 
years, in the manners, the opinions, 
and the feelings of mankind than 
many previouscenturieshad effected. 

The desire among all classes for 
moving to and fro is daily increasing. 
Men areeager tosee and tolearn from 
their own observation; and the 
mingling together of all classes ap- 
pears to be operating upon the 
present state of society preparatory, 
it may be, to some new condition. 
This is due to the advance in intelli- 
gence which has been developed by 
the diffusion of books, the increase 
of the material comforts of the 
people, and those facilities for tra- 
vellmg which steam has placed 
within the reach of all. 

A necessity for travelling has been 
engendered; and this has created 
a want of rapid transmission of in- 
formation, as well for domestic 
purposes as for facilitating mer- 
cantile transactions. But, however 
speedy the communication by means 
of steam power may be, it still occu- 
pies dime ; and as long as our means 
of transmitting information are limi- 
ted to that method of communica- 
tion, what has occurred here to-day 
can only be known some time hence 
in distant parts of the earth. This 
interval of time is a serious impedi- 
ment to the commerce of the world. 
It frequently causes resources to be 
wasted, and goods to be conveyed to 
glutted markets, whilst markets in 
other places remain empty ; and this 
delay is particularly inconvenient to 

ingland, on account of the colonies 
and dependencies which she possesses 
in every corner of the earth. 

But science has enabled us to 
control the powers of nature so as 
to annihilate time in the transmis- 
sion of information. The Electric 
Telegraph enables us to make known 
at the Antipodes the occurrences of 
to-day as soon as they have hap- 
pened. 

The importance of the practical 
application of this wonderful inven- 
tion is only just beginning to be 
appreciated; but all those whose 
duties or whose ciriosity have led 
them to consider the subject, feel 
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that the Electric Telegraph is des- 
tined to produce a wonderful change 
in the intercourse between indi- 
viduals and nations, as well as a 
rapidity and a facility in mercantile 
transactions which will lead to a 
vast extension of commerce. 

We stand on the brink of a new 
era in which the uttermost parts of 
the earth will be brought together. 
It would be curious and instructive 
to consider what effects wili be pro- 
duced by these changes upon na- 
tional character, but this is foreign 
to our present purpose. We now 
propose merely to sketch out the 
telegraphic system as it exists, and 
to point out the arrangements which 
appear to be those best calculated 
for extending the advantages of 
telegraphic communication to all 
parts of the country and to all 
classes. 

The discovery of electricity, 7. e., 
of frictional electricity, dates back 
from a very early period. Thales of 
Miletus, who lived 600 years B.c., 
made mention of the property of 
amber, when rubbed, to attract 
straws; and this is also described 
by Theophrastus and Pliny. 

The ile of applying electricity 


to the transmission of intelligence 
appears to have prevailed long be- 
fore electrical science was in a posi- 


tion to warrant it. Strada, in one 
of his Prolusiones Academica, de- 
scribes a proposed imaginary method 
of communication between two per- 
sons at a distance, founded upon the 
idea that two compass-needles, if 
magnetized at the same time and by 
the same magnet, would, when sus- 
pended on a point so as to admit of 
their vibrating freely, move simul- 
taneously; and that if one needle 
were moved so as to point in a cer- 
tain direction, the other, however 
distant it might be, would assume a 
similar position. 

In 1728, Mr. Grey transmitted 
electricity along iron rods insulated 
by silk lines ; and a few years later, 
M. Dufay and Dr. Desaguillers 
made further experiments in the 
same direction. 

In 1747, Dr. Watson laid a line 
nearly two miles in length, through 
which he transmitted an electric 
shock. In 1748, Franklin killed a 
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bird and lighted a fire by electrical 
shocks transmitted across the River 
Schuylkill. 

These experiments showed that 
electricity could be made available 
at a distance, and might therefore 
be applied to the transmission of 
intelligence. There does not, how- 
ever, appear to be any account of an 
Electric Telegraph until 1774, in 
which year one was proposed by 
Lesarge at Geneva. It consisted of 
twenty-four wires, one for each 
letter of the alphabet; each wire 
being connected, at the end to which 
the message was to be transmitted, 
with a pith-ball electrometer. A 
current of electricity sent along any 
wire caused the pith-balls connected 
with it to diverge, and thus to notify 
the intended letter. A telegraph 


— asomewhat similar but simpler 
a 


n was invented in France in 1787 
f Lomond, and in the same year 

etancourt laid a telegraph from 
Madrid to Aranjuez, the signals in 
which were made by passing dis- 
charges of electricity from a battery 
of Leyden jars. 

Reizen, in 1794, proposed to form 
signals for a telegraph by transmit- 
ting the electric current through 
strips of tin-foil placed upon glass 
and formed into letters, the metal 
forming each letter being interrupted 
by numerous breaks. When the 
current passed, a flash was exhibited 
at each break, so as to show the 
letter in the dark. 

Cavallo in 1795 adapted explosions 
of gunpowder to telegraphic signals; 
and in 1796 Salva made an Electric 
Telegraph at Madrid, but the par- 
ticulars are not known. In 1816, 
Mr. Ronalds, of Hammersmith, 
operated by means of an electrical 
machine, through eight miles of 
wire, on a pith ball electrometer in 
the following manner :—He placed 
a dial-plate, round which were en- 
graved the letters of the alphabet, 
at each end of his line; in front of 
the dial-plate was a screen in which 
an orifice was cut so as to allow of 
each letter on the dial-plate, when 
revolving, being seen separately in 
succession. The dial-plates were 
made to revolve at equal rates by 
clockwork, and were arranged s0 
that the same letter should appear 
on each plate at the same time, op- 
posite the orifice in the screens, 
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The divergenee of the pith balls 
caused by a current of aocteicity, 
showed which letter it was intended 
to signify. The success of this tele- 

aph depended upon the revolution 
of both dial-plates being identical ; 
but as they could be started simul- 
taneously by preconcerted signals — 
at the beginning of each message, 
this simultaneous motion was pro- 
bably easily attained. An explo- 
sion of gas was the means adopted 
for calling the attention of the ob- 
server stationed at the distant instru- 
ment. 

In these telegraphs the signals 
were made by frictional electricity 
from an electrical machine or Leyden 
jar; and in 1844, Mr. Highton 
patented a method of signalling by 
passing a spark through a sheet of 
paper, in which consequently a hole 
was burned. Telegraphs upon this 
principle have not however been 
practically adopted, owing to the 
—— merits of those in which 
galvanic electricity and magnetic 
electricity furnish the means of 
forming signals. 

In 1790 Galvani and Volta dis- 
covered, that if two plates of dif- 
ferent metals (as, for instance, zine 
and copper) be placed in a liquid 
which can act chemically on one 
but not on the other; and if the 
plates be joined by a metallic wire, 
electricity may be detected in the 
wire, and in the liquid between the 
plates; whilst the action is taking 
place, one metal is charged with 
negative, and the other with posi- 
tive electricity, and the electricity 
in the wire will be positive or nega- 
tive according as its ends are in con- 
nexion with the metal charged with 
positive or negative electricity; 7.e., 
suppose the metal charged with 
positive electricity to be called a, 
and that charged with negative elec- 
tricity to be called B, and that the 
are connected by a wire a 3, a 
that when the end a of the wire is 
connected with the metal a, and the 
end 4 of the wire connected with 
the metal s, the electricity in the 
wire is positive; then if the end @ 
of the wire be connected with the 
metal B, and the end 4 of the wire 
with the metal a, the electricity will 
be negative. 

The strength of the electric cur- 
rent will depend upon the amount 
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of chemical action which the liquid 

roduces upon the metal, and may be 
increased by adding to the size of 
the plates immersed in liquid, or by 
placing a pair of plates of alternate 
metals (as zine al copper) in isolated 
jars filled with liquid, and connecting 
the zine in one jar with the copper 
in the next, so that there shall to a 
succession of these elements as they 
are termed. 

Plates buried in the earth and 
connected by a wire will develop 
sufficient electricity to act ata con- 
siderable distance. An electric cur- 
rent can be transmitted across a 
river without any metallic communi- 
cation, by laying wires along each 
side, of a much greater length than 
the river is wide, and connectin 
them with plates at each end aa 
in the water on opposite sides, the 
current will pass ion one wire to 
the other through the water. Ar- 
rangements of this nature have not 
however been found hitherto availa- 
ble for telegraphic purposes. 

In 1800 and subsequent years 
galvanic electricity was applied to 
the decomposition of water and other 
substances, and it was found to pos- 
sess the property of changing by 
decomposition the colour of bodies 
dawuek which it was passed. 

In 1819 Oersted discovered that 
if a magnetic needle be delicately 
suspended in proximity to a wire, 
through which a current of electri- 
city is passing, the magnetic needle 
will assume a position at right angles 
to that in which it will rest when 
the current ceases. 

Ampére, Arago, Faraday, and 
others advanced further in these dis- 
coveries. It was found that a wire 
through which a galvanic current is 
passing may be made to assume the 
properties of a magnet, which pro- 
perty ceases when the current is ar- 
rested. The galvanic wire will attract 
iron filings and produce in iron mag- 
netic properties not previously exist- 
ing in it, and will permanently mag- 
netize a needle of steel. The effect 
produced upona magnetic needle bya 
current of electricity passing through 
an adjacent wire, is increased by pass- 
ing the wire several times round 
the magnetic needle; and the mag- 
netic properties produced in a piece 
of wrought iron placed adjacent toa 
wire through which a current is 
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passing, are increased to such an 
extent by surrounding the piece of 
iron with coils of the wire, insulated, 
as to render it capable of attracting 
iron or steel while the current is 
passing. 

Professor Faraday discovered that 
if a bar of wrought iron were so 
moved as to be alternately opposite 
to the poles of a permanent magnet, 
currents of electricity would be 
developed in it ; and that if a piece of 
iron were placed in a coil of insulated 
wire forming a complete circuit, a 
corresponding opposite electric cur- 
rent would be induced in the coil. 
This is called magnetic electricity. 

Upon these several discoveries 
rests the power of observing the 
passage of a magnetic current, and 
of recording it either temporarily or 
permanently. 

The first telegraph worked by 
galvanic electricity was made by 
Scemmering in 1809. A wire was 
appropriated to each letter of the 
alphabet, and these wires were led 
into separate jars of water, and the 
decomposition of the water showed 
which fetter was intended to be de- 
noted; the attention of the observer 
at the distant station was attracted 
by means of a wound-up alarum re- 
leased by the evolution of gas. 
Schweiger simplified this plan, 
and reduced the number of wires to 
two; and proposed to print the 
letters. Coxe, of Philadelphia, in 
1810, proposed to register the pas- 
sage of currents of electricity in 
a telegraph by the decomposition 
of either water or metallic salts. 
In 1820 Ampere proposed a tele- 
graph, in which the passage of the 
electric current was noted by the 
deflection of a magnetic needle sur- 
rounded by a coil of wire, each letter 
of the alphabet having a wire and 
needle appropriated to it. In 1828 
Triboaillet proposed a somewhat 
similar telegraph to be worked by 
means of one wire. In 1832 Schil- 
ling constructed a telegraph with 
five wires and five magnetic needles, 
the combined deflections of which, 
by the electric current, formed sig- 
nals for the alphabet. He also ar- 
ranged that one of the needles 
should be capable of detaching a 
weight and striking a bell. ‘He 
afterwards cmomeal to use only 
one wire and one needle, and to 
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designate the alphabet by the num- 
ber of movements of the needle to 
the right and left. In 1833 Gauss 
and Weber made a telegraph at 
Gottingen, which was worked by 
magnetic electricity. In 1837 Stein- 
heil constructed a telegraph with 
one wire connected with plates 
buried in the earth, so that the earth 
formed half the circuit. The signals 
were made by means of needles 
striking bells of different tones. He 
also furnished the needle with tubes 
of ink, which, when the needle was 
deflected by the currents, made dots 
upon paper; the paper was moved 
by wound-up mechanism; magnetic 
electricity was used for working this 
telegraph. 

These few are among the most im- 
portant of the carly telegraphs ; and 
electric science had now reached a 
point at which it might be expected 
to be practically useful. At this 
time, also, the construction of rail- 
ways as a means of rapid locomo- 
tion and of constant intercourse, led 
to the want of a means of trans- 
mitting information with rapidity. 
Hence the Electric Telegraph was 
taken up as a speculation instead of 
remaining the toy of men of science, 
and almost every improvement be- 
came the subject of a patent. 

From the above short summary, 
however, it will be seen that the in- 
vention of the Electric Telegraph 
does not belong to any seatlodlar 
nation or individual, but that its pre- 
sent state of perfection has been at- 
tained by gradual steps and by suc- 
cessive contributions from scientific 
men of almost every country. 

About this period Professor 
Wheatstone, who had turned his 
attention to electric science, having 
discovered that the length of a wire 
was only to a limited extent an ob- 
struction to the passage of an electric 
current, and having invented new 
and improved methods of applying 
and registering the passage of elec- 
tric currents, took out, in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Cooke, a patent on 
the subject. In the same year 
Morse and Vail, in America, and 
Masson and Breguet, in France, 
brought forward electric telegraphic 
instruments. Since that period the 
improvements have been too rapid 
and numerous to allow of their being 
noticed here; and it must suffice to 
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mention a few of those persons whose 
inventions appear to be most known ; 
as, for instance, Davy, Bain, High- 
ton, Brett, House, Allan, Siemens, 
Henley, Bakewell, Dering, Wilkins, 
&e. &e. 

Before describing the position to 
which the Electric Telegraph has 
now attained in this country, it may 
be as well to give some general 
account of its construction, and the 
om of working it. The Electric 

elegraph may be considered to be 
formed of three distinct parts— 
namely, 1st, the means by which 
currents of electricity are generated ; 
2nd, the means by which those 
currents are made to pass from one 
place to another; and 3rdly, the 
means by which the passage of the 
currents is made apparent and re- 
corded. 

Under the first head—the means 
by which currents are generated— 
may be classed the electrical ma- 
chine, or the Leyden jar, the gal- 
vanic battery, and the use of 
magnets to generate induced cur- 
rents in adjacent wires. ‘The 
first would be used in telegraphs 
worked by frictional electricity, but, 
as we have before stated, these 
have not been practically adopted. 
The galvanic battery is in ordinary 
use. The principle of its action has 
been already described, but the 
form in which it is constructed is 
so varied that we should much ex- 
ceed our limits if we were to enter 
into the details. Magneto-electricity 
is also applied to telegraphic pur- 
poses. In this case the strength of 
the currents depends upon that of 
the magnets, wal can be increased by 
increasing the number of magnets. 

The existence of the currents of 
electricity depends upon there being 
a complete circuit of a conducting 
medium between the poles of the 
battery or of the electro magnets ; 
and since the earth forms a very 
good conductor, as long as_ those 
poles are joined by a conducting 
medium (as a wire) to the earth, 
currents can be generated. To use 
these currents at a distance, there- 
fore, one of the poles must be con- 
nected with the earth, and from the 
other must be carried a conductor, 
insulated from the earth, to the 
place where the passage of the cur- 
rents is to be observed, and this 
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insulated conductor must also becon- 
nected with the earth. Metals, 
such as copper and iron, are found 
most available for this purpose. 
The conducting power of the wire 
depends upon the material, and 
varies with the area of section. 
The wire offers an obstruction to 
the current, which is a function of 
the length—i.e., if the current 
passed from the battery without 
the intervention of the wire the 
strength would be a maximum. As 
successive lengths of wire are intro- 
duced the strength diminishes, at 
first rapidly, a then more gra- 
dually, but however long the wire 
might be it would continue to con- 
duct; and were the insulation per- 
fect, after a certain length of wire 
the strength of the current would 
remain practically nearly constant. 
The velocity of a wave of electricity 
was found by Professor Wheatstone 
to be 288,000 miles per second ; but 
the velocity would appear to depend 
upon the lateral dado of the 
wire carrying the current, and would 
therefore vary according to the cir- 
cumstances of its position and mode 
of insulation. The velocity with 
telegraphic iron wire in America, as 
measured by Mr. Walker, was 
18,780 miles per second; whilst Mr. 
O’Mitchell found it to be 28,524 
miles per second. And the velocity 
on the London and Brussels tele- 
graph, which is a submarine line of 
copper wire, insulated with gutta 
percha, has been stated to be 
2700 miles per second. If a current 
of electricity be passing along a 
conductor, and if the conductor 
be divided into several branches, the 
current will divide, and a proportion 
pass along each branch oe a 
upon the conducting power of the 
branch. Hence, when any defect 
of insulation exists between the 
conductor and the earth, a portion 
of the current will flow to the earth, 
and diminish at each defective place 
the strength of the current flowing 
along the conductor or wire. 

Two methods of laying wires are in 
use. The first is by suspending wires 
in the air, and by carefully insulating 
the points of suspension. Air, when 
dry, is an excellent non-conductor, 
but fogs and rain increase materially 
its conducting power, whilst dust, 
fogs, and rain injure the insulation 
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at the points of suspension; the 
wires are also subject to the influence 
of electrical storms ; but if they sus- 
tain any injury it is easily repaired, 
and if Laditional wires = required 
they can be put up at a small ex- 
pense. 

The second method is to insulate 
the wires along their whole length 
by means of gutta percha tubes or 
otherwise, and bury them in the 
ground. In this case the insulation 
is more perfect, and the wires are 
free from the effects of fogs, rain, or 
atmospheric electricity, but the ex- 
pense of laying is greater, and the 
same facilities do not exist for add- 
ing to the number of wires. Sub- 
marine wires are insulated by means 
of gutta percha, and the insulated 
wire is protected by means of wire- 
rope; and the cable thus formed is 
laid at the bottom of the sea. 

Defective insulation has hitherto 
been found to exist more or less on all 
lines laid both above and under 
a— and this has rendered it 

ifficult to work telegraphic instru- 
ments at the end of long lines. 
In order to overcome this difficulty 
it is necessary to introduce an ar- 
rangement by which the current of 
electricity flowing through the wires 
is made to act upon needles or 
electro magnets, in such a manner as 
to bring into operation a fresh bat- 
tery circuit. For instance, each 
time that the circuit is completed or 
interrupted, vibrations are produced 
in the needles placed within the in- 
fluence of the currents; if these 
needles, instead of being those of the 
recording instrument, are so con- 
structed as to be the means of com- 
pleting or interrupting another cir- 
cuit emanating froma fresh battery, 
every vibration in the first circuit 
would be reproduced in the second, 
and a succession of circuits might 
thus be carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

The third part of the Electric 
Telegraph consists of the apparatus 
for iad the currents of elee- 
tricity apparent, and for recording 
them. Numerous instruments of 
high mechanical merit have been in- 
vented for these purposes, but we 
propose now to allude only to four 
general forms in which they may be 
all classed. 

The first class has for its type the 
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needle instrument, in which an alpha- 
bet is constructed from the vibra- 
tions of the needle. The operator 
at the transmitting station signals 
each letter separately, whilst an 
operator at the receiving station 
writes. down each letter as: it is 
received ; the rapidity of transmission 
depends upon the dexterity of the 
operators and the use of abbrevia- 
tions for words. In cipher com- 
munications, however, there are con- 
siderable chances of error. This 
form of instrument is adapted to 
colloquial intercourse, and. is well 
seited to communications between 
stations on railways. It is generally 
in use at present for the commercial 
telegraph. 

In the second form of instrument 
the vibrations of the needle at the 
receiving station are, by means of 
ink tubes attached to the needle, 
made to mark dots or lines, which 
are arranged to constitute an — 
bet, upon a band of paper moved by 
machinery ; or, if chemically pre- 
ared paper is used, the needle is 
ispensed with, and a point of wire 
is made to press upon the paper, 
and dots or lines are formed upon it 
by the change of colour which takes 
wate when the electric current 
passes. Thus the intervention of 
one operation is avoided and the 
chances of error diminished. The 
rapidity of transmission will not in 
this case be greater than in the last, 
and will depend upon the dexterity 
of the operator, and cannot be con- 
sidered to exceed from seventy to 
one hundred letters per minute, 
although instances of a greater speed 
are recorded. A modification of 
this form of telegraph has been pro- 
posed, which, by avoiding the inter- 
vention of the transmitting operator, 
would considerably increase the 
speed of transmission, and diminish 
the chances of error. This method 
is to punch out holes, either circular 
or 0 in a slip of paper to repre- 
sent the linesand dots of the ddahadbet. 
Paper is a non-conductor, and by 
causing the prepared sheet to be 
passed between the conducting points 
of an instrument, the circuit would 
be completed or interrupted accord- 
ing as these points are on the paper 
or in the holes. A great rapidity of 
transmission would be attained by 
this means, but it would also require 
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longer to prepare the despatch at one 
end of theline and retranslate it atthe 
other than is necessary for forward- 
ing a message in.the usual way. It 
might, however, be made very useful 
for frequent correspondents by tele- 
graph, if a perforated slip of paper 
were sent to the office at one end, 
and the representation of this slip 
were forwarded to the person for 
whom it was destined at the other. 
Such an arrangement would, how- 
ever, be too troublesome to be 
adopted by the general public. 

e third form is that in which 
the actual letter to be transmitted is 
exhibited at the distant end, or 
printed on a slip of paper. In this 
case each letter requires to be sig- 
nalled by an operator, and hence the 
rapidity of transmission is limited, 
as before, and a chance of error in- 
troduced. 

The fourth form is that instrument 
which produces, at the end of a tele- 
graphic wire, the fac-simile of the 

ocument to be forwarded. In this 
instrument the message is written 
upon a conducting surface, such as 
a metallic foil, by means of non- 
conducting ink. This foil may then 
be made to encircle a cylinder, and, 
at the other end of the line, a piece 
of chemically prepared paper is 
made to encircle a similar iiiter. 
If both these cylinders be made to 
revolve at the same rate and in con- 
nexion with a conducting point, so 
guided as to turn in a similar spiral 
line round each cylinder, when a 
current of electricity is passed, a 
line is traced, or a blank is left, on 
the chemically prepared paper, at 
the distant station, according as the 
point at the transmitting station is 
touching the conducting surface 
upon which the message is written, 
or the non-conducting ink with 
which the message is written, and 
the communication, when finished, 
appears, in blank letters, on a 
3 covered with lines. This _ 
nas not hitherto been arranged so 
as tosend more than twenty words 
per minute, and a perfectly equable 
revolution of the cylinder has not, 
at present, been satisfactorily at- 
tained. Mr. Bain and Mr. Bakewell 
have devised the only copying tele- 
graphs at present in use. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, superintendent of 
the East India Company’s tele- 
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graphs, states that he has devised a 
copying telegraph which will secure 
the equable revolution of the cylin- 
ders; and Mr. Alexander Jones, 
in the United States, announces that 
he has invented a copying telegraph, 
capable of transmitting 600 words 
per minute, and free from the diffi- 
culties above mentioned. These have 
not yet been made public. But 
an instrument which would be ¢a- 
pable of reproducing any document 
at the end of a telegraphic line with 
accuracy and rapidity, is almost all 
that is now wanted to perfect the 
Electric Telegraph for purposes of 
ordinary correspondence, because 
complete security would then be in- 
sured in the transaction of important 
and confidential business, by en- 
abling signatures or symbolic ciphers 
to be reproduced. 

The mode in which the ordinary 
working of the telegraph is carried 
on is as follows. A message, when 
brought to the office, is handed over 
the counter, clearly written out, to 
a clerk, who states the charge of 
transmission, including the cost of 
delivery; this is paid in advance, 
and ‘the clerk then transfers the 
message to the operator, stationed 
at the instrument, who telegraphs 
it to its destination. As, with the 
instruments at present in use, the 
operator has to translate the mes- 
sage into telegraphic signals, which 
is a process liable to mistakes, it is 
necessary, in cipher correspondence, 
where great accuracy is required, to 
repeat the message back from the 
station to which it has been for- 
warded ; but for this an extra charge 
is made. The message, when re- 
ceived, is written out and put into 
an envelope, which is sealed and 
forwarded at once to its destination, 
in the manner pointed out by the 
sender. 

Under the present system every 
message must be converted into sig- 
nals, at the Telegraph office, through 
the medium of an operator at 
one of the instruments, and this 
materially limits the number of mes- 
sages which can be forwarded 
through one instrument and along 
one wire. This consideration is an 
important element in determining 
the price to be charged for messages, 
which should, however, be suffi- 
ciently low to encourage such a 
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number as would keep the operators 
fully employed. 
he price which has hitherto been 
charged for messages is much too 
igh; itis, however, being gradually 
reduced, in consequence of the com- 
petition between the telegraph com- 


panies. 

The full benefit of telegraphic 
communication will not be attained 
until arrangements shall have been 
made which will enable a message, 
as delivered at the telegraphic 
office, to be passed through the im- 
strument without the necessity of 
its being translated into signals by 
an operator. Such a system might 
now be adopted to some extent 
among persons who habitually cor- 
respond, by means of one of the 
writing telegraphs and perforated 
cards or pieces of paper before men- 
tioned; or it is possible that the 
perforated cards might be dispensed 
with, were some sort of bibulous 
paper employed, and the required 
marks made upon it with some good 
conductor, as, for instance, a solution 
of sulphate of copper. The trouble 
of translating and retranslating the 
messages into and from the tele- 
graphic symbols would, however, 
be so great, that it is not probable 
that the general public would adopt 
this method; and hence we must 
look to an improved form of the 
copying telegraph as a means of 
pertecting the system. 

In order that a message may be 
forwarded from one station to an- 
other, however distant, with the 
smallest expenditure of labour, any 
necessity for its being repeated at 
an intermediate station by an ope- 
rator should be prevented, either 
by arrangements for calling into 
operation fresh battery-power and.a 
new circuit, or, if the message is to 
be forwarded along a branch line, 
by arrangements for placing the 
branch line wire in connexion with 
the main line wire. For this reason, 
also, there should be similar instru- 
ments at all stations; because, if in 
a telegraphic system a certain num- 
ber of the stations are supplied with 
one description of instrument and a 
certain ‘number with another, a 
break will be occasioned in the 
system. This break would render 
it necessary for a message to pass 
through the hands of several ope- 
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rators, and would thereby cause de- 
lay, increase the cost of transmission, 
and add to the chances of error. 

Secresy is also an essential element 
in telegraphic communications. Un- 
der proper management, the prin- 
ciple should be, that a sealed des- 
patch might be given in at one end 
of a line, and a sealed despatch issue 
forth at the other, with as much cer: 
tainty of its contents not being di- 
vulged as if it were a posted letter; 
and the probabilities of secresy 
would be increased in the inverse 
ratio of the number of operators 
through whose hands a message 
would have to pass. From these 
considerations, therefore, it would 
ae that security, celerity, secresy, 
and economy in the transmission of 
telegraphic messages require that 
one system of working, and conse- 
quently one management, should be 
in operation over the whole wey 
and to these requirements may be 
added complete facility of prepay- 
ment, which would also be facilitated 
by a united management. 

The messages which are trans- 
mitted by telegraph may be gene- 
rally classed as commercial and do- 
mestic; of which the first class con- 
sists of advices from bankers and 
merchants, orders (or informations 
respecting them) from manufacturers 
and shopkeepers, notifications from 
brokers as to merchandise or the 
state of the money-market, and 
orders for purchases or sales, notifi- 
cations as to vessels from shipowners 
and insurance offices, inquiries or 
information from solicitors as to 
judicial proceedings, &c. Ke. 

The second class consists of mes- 
sages on almost every variety of 
business, many of which would 
either never have been transmitted 
at all without this mode of com- 
munication, or, if transmitted, it 
would have been through the me- 
dium of posted letters or of special 
messengers. Hence the uses to 
which the telegraph is applied are 
nearly identical with those of the 
Post Office, to which in many in- 
stances it acts as an auxiliary, and 
being available by day at a time 
when the Post Office is, as it were, 
dormant, it is usual in a course of 
correspondence between two persons, 
for a telegraphic message to be sent 
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other. 

Professor Wheatstone and Mr. 
Cooke were the first persons who 
constructed an Electric Telegraph in 
Great Britain for commercial pur- 
poses, and they did so under those 
disadvantages which almost always 
attend upon the introduction of new 
inventions; for it was many years 
before the commercial world appre- 
ciated this method of communica- 
tion, or that the inventors obtained 
a remuneration for their exertions. 

The first telegraph established in 
England appears to have been in 
1839, on the Great Western Railway 
from Paddington to West Drayton, 
which was afterwards extended to 
Slough. In 1840 an Electric Tele- 
gra sh was laid on the Blackwall 
Railway to assist in working the line. 
Telegraphic wires were afterwards 
laid on the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
London and South-Western, and 
other railways. 

In 1846 the Electric Telegraph 
Company was incorporated, and pur- 
chased from Messrs. Cooke and 
Wheatstone twelve patents, and the 
existing contracts, materials, &c., for 
141,000/7. (of which sum Professor 
Wheatstone received 30,000/.), and 
commenced operations on an ex- 
tended scale. 

The public do not appear to have 
availed themselves of the telegraph 
with much eagerness at first, most 
probably on account of the enormous 
price charged for messages. This 
view is Lorne out by the fact that in 
America and in Switzerland, where 
the prices have been moderate, the 
Electric Telegraph is largely used, 
and especially for domestic messages. 

he patents possessed by the 
Electric Telegraph Company _pre- 
vented other companies from being 
formed, or at least from commencing 
operations until 1850 and 1851, in 
which year one of the patents ex- 
pired. In 1850 the British Tele- 
graph Company was incorporated 
or the purpose of working by Mr. 
Highton’s atents. In 1851 were 
incorporated the United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company, the English 
and righ Magustio Cenepenh Com- 
pany, and the European and Ame- 
rican Printing Telegraph Company. 
In 1853 the Electric Telegraph 
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Company of Ireland was formed, 
and a Company has lately been ad- 
vertised under the name of the 
Universal Telegraph Company. 

In addition to these Companies, 
the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany has laid telegraphic wires 
along all their lines of railway and 
branches, and forwards commercial 
and private messages to the dis- 
tricts which those railways occupy. 

Of the Telegraph Companies above 
mentioned, the Electric Telegraph 
Company far exceeds any other in 
the extent of its lines and in the 
number of its stations; and a sub- 
marine line in connexion with it 
has been laid from near Harwich to 
Holland by the International Tele- 
graph Company, which Company is 
incorporated by royal charter, and 
has applied this session for an act 
of parliament. 

he British Telegraph Company 
has lines from London to Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leeds, Stock- 
ton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle, 
Dumfries, and Glasgow. 

The English and Irish Magnetic 
Telegraph Company has laid lines 
under ground from London to Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and has 
also laid: lines along the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, East Lancashire, 
and the Caledonian Railways, and 
is connected with Ireland by a 
submarine line from Portpatrick 
to Donaghadee, whence there are 
lines to Dublin and Cork. 

The Electric Telegraph Company 
of Ireland is laying lines in Ire- 
land, and proposes to be connected 
bya submarine line with the Electric 
aeeaah Company's lines to Eng- 
land. 

The European and American 
Printing Telegraph Company has 
laid lines under ground from Dover 
to Canterbury and London, and 
thence to Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, &e. This Company 
works in connexion with the Sub- 
marine Telegraph Company, which 
is a French Company, owning the 
line from Dover to Calais, and with 
the Belgian Submarine Telegraph 
Company, incorporated by royal 
charter, and owning the line from 
Dover to Belgium. 

The earlier telegraphic lines were 
carried along the railways; this arose 
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partly from two reasons. First, 
the fact of the wires being suspended 
from posts, and therefore exposed to 
trespassers, rendered protection ne- 
cessary; and a railway afforded this 
protection better than a public road. 
And, secondly, because it was at first 
considered, that as an Electric Tele- 
graph is essential to the efficient 
working of arailway, the same wires 
might be made available for com- 
mercial as well as for railway pur- 

ses. This, however, was found to 
Se a mistake ; for unless a railway 
company possess the exclusive use 
of lines of wire, it will frequently 
happen that railway messages must 
be delayed from the wires being oc- 
cupied in the transmission of com- 
mercial messages, and this will so 
interfere with any system of working 
the railway with the assistance of 
the Electric Telegraph, as to pre- 
vent its being thoroughly effectual. 
In addition to this, when the tele- 
graph companies began to compete, 
and when rival telegraph companies 
desired to place their wires on the 
same line of railway, the railway 
companies found that a large num- 
ber of wires, workmen, &c., by the 
side of the line was so inconvenient 
and dangerous, that it could not 
be allowed. Improvements in the 
manufacture of gutta percha took 
place about the same time, by means 
of which a good insulation under 
ground was secured, and conse- 
eany among the newer companies 
the system of laying subterranean 
lines along the roads has been intro- 
duced. 

From what has been stated it 
appears that in the united king- 
dom there are five or six different 
Telegraph Companies in operation. 
Each of these companies uses @ 
different description of instrument 
—each competes with some other at 
certain points, but each also provides 
a district to which such competition 
does not extend: and hence in for- 
warding a message from a district 
supplied by one company to a dis- 
trict occupied by another company, 
a repetition of the message would be 
required at the point ——- 
This would involve increased expense 
and delay, especially if the rival 
telegraphic offices were not adjacent 
to each other. 
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It may be here mentioned that 
the competition between Telegraph 
Companies thus situated in 
United States at one time resulted 
(according to a statement in Mr. 
Alexander Jones’s History of the 
Electric Telegraph in the United 
States) in the Morse line between 
New York and Boston refusing to 
send, or sending in such a manner as 
to be unintelligible when received, 
any despatches to Boston which 
reached New York over theO’Reilly 
lines from St. Louis, Cincinnati, or 
from any other point at the West. 
We probably need not fear any such 
inconvenience in England, but it 
has been shown that the greatest 
degree of security, celerity, economy, 
and secresy, combined with complete 
facility of prepayment, require that 
similar instruments should be in use 
at all stations, and that the wires 
from any one station should be capa- 
ble of being placed in communica- 
tion with the wires leading to any 
other stations in the telegraphic 
system. 

This renders it necessary that the 
telegraphic communication over the 
whole country should be under one 
management, and carries with it 
the necessity of its being a monopoly. 
Because, for competition to be avail- 
able, it must take place at every 
point, which would require so large 
an outlay of capital, that if two 
rival companies were established 
they would be free from the fear of 
further competition, and would 
soon agree together at the expense 
of the public. 

Upon these grounds therefore it 
appears desirable that the Electric 

elegraph should be placed under a 
department of the Government 
similar to the Post-office. For if the 
existing rival telegraph companies 
should coalesce and form a huge 
monopoly, they could effectually 
crush any new company that might 
endeavour to compete, and such a 
monopoly would not have any great 
interest in extending their lines to 
the smaller and less remunerative 
towns, and would possess a com- 
ey irresponsible power, and en- 

eavour to secure a maximum profit 
from a minimum of accommodation. 

If, on the other hand, the existing 
companies should remain distinct, 
the telegraphic system of the country 
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will be ineomplete, and subject to 
the great disadvantages before men- 
tioned. These disadvantages may 
be compared to what the inconveni- 
ences would be if the postal commu- 
nication of the country were managed 
by private companies, and if there 
were one company for carrying 
letters from on on to Bristol, 
another from Bristol to Birmingham, 
and another from London to Liver- 
pool, or they may be likened to the 
iconvenience and delay attendant 
upon sending a parcel from a station 
on one line of railway to a station 
upon another railway, either in 
rivalry with, or unconnected with 
the first. 

But if, as suggested, the telegraph 
were managed by a Government de- 

artment it would be controlled by 
aedinreah and would be gradually 
extended to every town, the profits 
from the larger towns assisting to 
accommodate the smaller ones. Be- 
sides, if a few main lines were laid 
down, municipal corporations of 
towns, anxious to be connected with 
the system, might advance funds for 
the construction of branch lines. 

It may be also remarked that as 
the Telegraph is an auxiliary to the 
Post-office, it would properly form a 
branch of that department, and that 
such a connexion would be advan- 
tageous to both. 

oreover the machinery of the 
telegraph is comparatively simple 
and inexpensive; the maintenance 
of the instruments and lines might 
if necessary be performed by con- 
tract, the working requires a very 
limited establishment even at the 
largest stations, and the system it- 
self would provide numerous checks 
against fraud. 

The reasons in favour of placing 
the telegraph under a department of 
the Government will derive addi- 
tional importance when considered 
in connexion with purposes of police 
and of national ikem. For as re- 
gards police purposes, it is to be ob- 
served that the new system of 
granting tickets of leave to convicts 
in England will necessitate a com- 
plete reorganization of the rural 
police force, and render a means of 
rapid communication between the 
different police establishments of the 
first importance; and with respect to 
national. defence, in these days of 
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steam navigation the most advanced 
points round the coast, as, for in- 
stance, lighthouses, &c., might be 
made use of for obtaining informa- 
tion of the approach of vessels. 

In proportion as the means for 
communicating by electricity become 
perfected, it is to be anticipated that 
individuals and private establish- 
ments will largely avail themselves 
of it, between places where frequent 
communications are indispensable. 
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But the foregoing statement has 
been framed for the purpose of show- 
ing what position the public tele- 

ph should occupy, so as to render 
it most generally advantageous to 
all classes of the community, under 
every variety of circumstances, and 
to make it most available for the 
endless opportunities of usefulness 
which it would afford under a proper 
discipline and an uniform manage- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER VII.— BOOT AND SADDLE! 


‘THE GRAND MILITARY’ —SPORT, BUT NOT PLEASURE—WARLIKE ADVANCES — SOME OF 
ALL SORTS—AN EQUESTRIAN FEAT—THEY RE OFF !—RIDING TO WIN—FOLLOW-MY- 
LEADER—WELL OVER AND WELL IN—HOME IN A HURRY—A CLOSE RACE—THE 
HEIRESS WITH MANY FRIENDS—A DAY'S AMUSEMENT. 


: (jAnD of the running ’orses—cor- 

rect card! Major dear, you al- 
ways take a card of me!’ pleads a 
weather-worn, good-looking, smart- 
ribboned, card-woman, standing up 
to her ankles in mud on Guyville 
race-course. Poor thing! hers is a 
strange, hard, vagabond sort of life. 
This very morning she has heard 
mass (being an Irishwoman), seven- 
teen miles off, and she will be on her 
legs the whole of this livelong day, 
and have a good supper and a hard 
bed, and be up at dawn to-morrow 
ready and willing for a forty-mile 
tramp wherever money is to be made; 
80, in the meantime, she hands up 
half-a-dozen damp cards to Gaston 
D’Orville, now major in ‘The 
Loyals,’ and this day principal act- 
ing-steward of ‘ The Grand Military 
Steeple-Chase.’ 

The major is but slightly altered 
since we saw him last at Bishop’s 
Baffler. His tall figure may, per- 
haps, be a trifle fuller, and the lines 
of dissipation round his eyes and 
mouth a little deeper, while, ie and 
there, his large whiskers and cluster- 
ing hair are just sprinkled with grey; 
but, for all this, he is still about the 
finest looking man on the course, and 
of this fact, as of every other advan- 
tage of his position, no one is better 





aware than himself. Yet is he nota 
vain man; cool and calculating, he 
looks upon such ‘ pulls in his favour,’ 
as he calls them, much as he would 
on ‘a point in the odds,’ mere 
chances in the game of life, to be 
made the most of when opportunity 
offers. He has just got upon a re- 
markably handsome white Sone to 
show the military equestrians ‘ the 
line’ over which they are to have an 
 _ of breaking their necks, 
and is surrounded by a posse of 
great-coated, shawl-handkerchiefed, 
and goloshed individuals, mostly 
striplings, who are nervously-ready 
to scan the obstacles they are des- 
tined to encounter. 

There are nine starters for the great 
event, and professional speculators 
at the ‘ Kingmakers’ Arms’ are even 
now wagering that not above three 
ever reach ‘home,’ so low an opinion 
do they entertain of ‘the soldiers’ 
riding,’ or so ghastly do they deem 
the fences flagged out to prove the 
warriors’ mettle. Four miles over a 
stiff country, with a large brook, and 
a finish in front of the grand stand, 
will furnish work for the horses and 
excitement to the ladies, whilst the 
adventurous jocks are even now 
glancing at one another aghast at the 
unexpected strength and height of 
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these impediments, which, to a man 
on foot, =< positively awful. 

‘I object to this fence decidedly,’ 
observes a weak, thin voice, which, 
under his multiplicity of wraps, we 
have some difficulty in identifying as 
the property of Sir Ascot Upper- 
crust. ‘I object in the name of all 
the riders—it is positively dangerous 
—don’t you agree with me?’ he adds, 
pointing to a formidable ‘double 

st and rail,’ with but little room 

tween, and appealing to his fel- 
low-sufferers, a all coincide with 
him but one. 

‘ Nothing for a hunter,’ says the 
dissentient, who, seeing that the ex- 
ploit has to be performed in full view 
of the ladies in the stand, would have 
it worse if he could. ‘ Nothing for 
any horse that’s properly ridden ;— 
what do you say, major?’ 

‘I agree with Kettering,’ replies 
the major; for our friend ‘Charlie’ it 
is who is now surveying the country 
on foot, in a huge white great-coat, 
with a silver-mounted whip under 
his arm, and zo gloves. He is quite 
the ‘ gentleman-rider,’ and has fully 
made up his mind to win the steeple- 
chase. For this has poor a 
hazard been deprived of his usual 
sport in the field, and trained with 
such severity as Mr. Snaffles has 
thought advisable; for this has his 
young master been shortening his 
stirrups and riding daily gallops, and 
running miles up-hill to ote hie in 
wind, till there is little left of his 
original self save his moustaches, 
which have grown visibly during the 
winter; and for this have the ladies 
of the family been stitching for days 
at the smartest silk-jacket that ever 
was made (orange and blue, with 

old tags), only pausing in their 
abours to visit Haphazard in the 
stable, and bring him such numerous 
offerings in the anes of bread, apples, 
and lump-sugar, that had Mr. 
Snaffles not laid an embargo on all 
‘tit-bits’ the horse would ere this 
have been scarcely fit to run for a 
saddle! 

Mrs. Delaval having been as 
severely bitten with the sporting 
mania as Blanche, they are even now 
sitting in the grand stand, perusing 
a list of the starters as if their lives 
depended on it—and each lady wears 
a blue and orange ribbon in her 
bonnet, the general, who escorts 
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them, appearing in an alarming neck- 
cloth of the same hues. 

The stand is already nearly full, 
and Blanche, herself not the least 
attraction to many of the throng, has 
manceuvred into a capital place with 
Mary by her side, and is in a state 
of nervous delight, partly at the 
gaiety of the scene, partly at the 
coming contest in which ‘cousin 
Charlie’ is to engage, and partly at 
the anticipation of the Guyville Ball, 
her first appearance in public, to take 
place this very night. Row upon 
row the benches have been gradu- 
ally filling, till the assemblage looks 
like a variegated parterre of flowers 
to those in the arenabelow. In that 
enclosed space are gathered, besides 
the pride of the British army, swells 
and dandies of every different de- 
scription and calibre. Do-nothing 
gentlemen from London, glad to get 
a little fresh air and excitement so 
cheap. Nimrods from ‘the shires’ 
come to criticise the performances, 
and suggest, by im vication, how 
much better they could ride them- 
selves. Horse-dealers, and profes- 
sional ‘legs’ of course whose busi- 
ness it is to make the most of every- 
thing, and whose courteous demea- 
nour is only equalled by the unblush- 
ing effrontery with which they offer 
‘five points ’ less than the odds; nor, 
though last not least, must we omit 
to mention the élite of Bubbleton, 
who have one and all cast up from 
‘the Spout,’ as that salubrious town 
is sometimes denominated, as they 
always do cast up within reach of 
their favourite resort. Some of all 
sorts there are amongst them. Gen- 
tlemen of family, without incum- 
brances — gentlemen with incum- 
brances an no family—some with 
money and no brains—some with 
brains and no money—some that live 
upon the fat of the lod—othans that 
live upon their own wits, and pick 
up a subsistence therewith, bare as 
might be expected from the dearth 
of capital on which they trade. In 
the midst of them we recognise 
Frank Hardingstone, sufficiently con- 
spicuous in his simple manly attire 
amongst the chained, and velveted, 
and bedizened tigers by whom he is 
surrounded. He is talking to a re- 
markably good-looking and particu- 
larly well-dressed man, known to 
nearly every one on the course as 
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Mr. Jason, the famous steeple- 
chase rider, who has come partly to 
sell Mr. Hardingstone a_ horse, 
partly to patronize the ‘soldiers’ 
performances,’ and partly to enjoy 
the gay scene, which he is even now 
criticising. He is good enough to 
express his approval of the ladies in 
the stand, taking them ‘en masse,’ 
though his fastidious taste cannot 
but admit that there are ‘some 
weedy-looking ones amongst ’em.’ 
All this, however, is lost upon Frank 
Hardingstone, who has ears only for 
aconversation going on at his elbow, 
in which he hears Blanche’s name 
mentioned, ourfriend Lacquers being 
the principal speaker. 

‘ Pree ai red thousand—I give 
you my honour—every penny of it!’ 
says that calculating worthy to a 
speculative dandy with enormous red 
whiskers, ‘and a zice girl too— 
devilish well read, you know, and 
all that.’ 

‘I suppose old Bounce keeps a 
bright look-out though, don’t he?’ 
rejoins his friend, who has all the 
appearance of a man that can make 
up his mind in a minute. 

‘Yeees,’ drawls Lacquers; ‘ but it 
might be done by a fellow with some 
energy—you know, she is engaged 
to young Kettering, her cousin— 
‘family pot,’ you know—and she’s 
very spoony on him—still, I’ve half 
a mind to try.’ 

‘Why, the cousin will probably 
break his neck in the course of the 
day; you can introduce me to-night 
at the ball. By the way, what are 
they betting about this young Ket- 
tering? can he ride any?’ 

: N ot a yard,’ replies Lacquers, as 
he turns away to light a cigar, whilst 
Lord Mount Helicon, for the red- 
bearded dandy is no less a person 
than that literary peer, dives into 
the ring to turn an honest ‘ pony,’ as 
he calls it, on its fluctuations. 

‘Look here, Mr. Hardingstone,’ex- 
claims the observant Jason, forcibly 
attracting Frank’s notice to a feat 
which, as he keeps his eyes fixed on 
the stand, is going on behind him. 
‘That's the way to om ‘em at it, 
major! well-ridden, by the Lord 
Harry!’ and Frank turns round in 
time to witness, with the shouting 
multitude and the half-frightened 
ladies, the gallant manner in which 
D’Orville’s white horse clears the 
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double-post and rails to which Sir 
Ascot had objected. 

The major, it is needless to say, is 
a dauntless horseman, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Sir A. and his 
ae on the impracticable nature of 
the leap which he had selected for 
them, and young Mohair, of the 
Heavies, suggesting that the stew- 
ards should always be compelled to 
ride over the ground themselves, 
made no more ado, but turned the 
white horse at the unwelcome bar- 
rier, and, by dint of a fine hand and 
a perfectly-broken animal, went ‘ in 
and out’ without touching, to the 
uproarious delight of the mob and 
the less-loudly expressed admiration 
of the ladies. 

‘That's what I call in-and-out 
clever,’ observes Mr. Jason, as the 
shouting subsides, thinking he could 
not have done it better himself—and 
he too elbows his way into the mass 
of noise, hustling, and confusion that 
constitutes the betting-ring. 

‘We ought to throw our ‘bou- 
a at the white horse!’ says Mrs. 

elaval’s next neighbour, a bold- 
looking lady of a certain age, and 
Mary recognises, with mingled feel- 
ings, her military adorer, and his 
well-known grey charger, now show- 
ing the lapse of time only by his 
change of colour to pure white. 
‘I’m afraid it’s all very dangerous, 
thinks Blanche, to whom it occurs 
for the first time that ‘Cousin 
Charlie’ may possibly break his 
neck ; but the General at this instant 
touches her elbow to introduce 
*‘ Major D’Orville,’ who, having per- 
formed his official duties, has dis- 
mounted and works his way into the 
Stand to make the agreeable to the 
ladies, and ‘ havea look at this Miss 
Kettering—the very thing, by Jove, 
if she is tolerably lady-like.’ 

How different is the Major’s 
manner to that of Lacquers, Upper- 
crust, and half the other unmeaning 
dandies whom Blanche is accus- 
tomed to see fluttering round her. 
He has the least thing of a military 
swagger, which most women cer- 
tainly like, more particularly when 
in their own case that lordly demean- 
our is laid aside for a soft deferen- 
tial air highly captivating to the 
weaker sex; and nobody under- 
stands this better than D’Orville. 
The little he says to Blanche is quiet; 
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amusing, and to the purpose. The 
heiress is agreeably surprised. The 
implied homage of such a man is, to 
say the least of it, flattering, and our 
cavalier has the good sense to take 
his leave as soon as he sees he has 
made a favourable impression, quite 
satisfied with the way in which he 
has ‘opened the trenches.’ At the 
moment he did so, on turning round 
he encountered Mary Delaval. She 
looked unmoved as usual, and put 
out her hand to him, as if they 
been in the habit of meeting ever 
day, With a few incoherent words 
he bent over those long well-shaped 
fingers, and an observant by-stander 
might have had the good luck to 
witness a somewhat unusual sight— 
a major of Hussars blushing to the 
very tipsofhis moustaches! Yes— 
the hardened man-of-the-world—the 
experienced rowé—the dashing mili- 
tavre had a heart, if you could only 
get at it, like the veriest clown then 
’squiring his red-cheeked Dolly to 
‘the races’—the natural for a mo- 
ment overcame the artificial, and as 
Gaston edged his way down through 
nodding comrades and smiling 
ladies, the feeling uppermost in his 
heart was— Heavens! how I love 
this woman still !—and what a fool 
Tam!’ But sentiment must not be 
indulged to the exclusion of business, 
and the Major too forces his way 
into the betting-ring. 

There they are, hard at it—ob- 
blers and noblemen—grooms and 
gentlemen — betting-house keepers 
and Cavalry officers—all talking at 
once, all intent on having the best 
of it, and apparently all layers and 
no takers—‘ Eight to one agin Lady 
Lavender,’ says a stout capitalist, 
who looks like a grazier in his best 
clothes: ‘Take ten,’ lisps the owner, 
a young gentleman apes about 
sixteen—‘ I'll back Sober John’— 
‘T'll take nine to two about the 
Fox’—‘ I'll lay against the field dar 
three’—‘ I'll lay five ponies to two 
agin Haphazard!’ vociferates the 
capitalist: ‘Done,’ cries Charlie, 
who is investing on his horse as if he 
owned the Bank of England. At 
this moment Frank Hardingstone 
pierces into the ring, and drawing 
Charlie towards the outskirts, begins 
to lecture him on the coming strug- 
gle, and to give him useful hints on 
the art of riding a steeple-chase, for 
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Frank with his usual decision has 
resolved not to go into the stand to 
talk to Blanche till he has done all 
in his power to insure the success of 
her cousin: ‘Come and see the 
horse saddled, you coneeited young 
jackanapes— don’t fool away any 
more money—how do you know 
you'll win?’ says Frank, taking the 
excited jockey by the arm and 
leading him away to where Hapha- 
zard, pawing and snorting and very 
uneasy, is being stripped of his 
clothing, the centre of an admiring 
throng. ‘I know he can beat Lady 
Lavender,’ replies Charlie, whose 
conversation bor the last week has 
been strictly ‘ Newmarket’ —‘ and 
he’s five pounds better than the Fox 
—and Mohair is sure to make a mess 
of it with Bendigo—he owns he 
can’t ride hin—and there’s nothing 
else has a chance except Sober John, 
a great half-bred brute !’ 

‘Do you see that quiet-looking 
man talking to Jason there ?’ says 
Frank—‘ that’s the man who is to 
ride Sober John—about the best 
gentleman in England, and he’s 
getting a hint from the best profes- 
sional. Do you think you can ride 
like Captain Rocket? Now take 
my advice, Charlie, Haphazard is a 
nice-tempered horse, you wait on 
Sober J evaieee close behind him 
—ride over him if he falls—but 
whatever you see Captain Rocket 
do, you do the same—dont come till 
you're safe over the last fence—and 
if you're not first you'll be second !’ 
Charlie promised faithfully to obey 
his friend's directions—thovgh in 
his own mind he did not think it 
possible an Infantry horse could 
win the great event—Sober John, 
if he belonged to any one in particu- 
lar, being the property of Lieut. 
Sharpes of the Old Me edth—who 
stood to win a very comfortable 
sum upon the veteran steeple-chaser. 

‘They look nervous, Tim, most on 
’em,’ observes Captain Rocket, while 
with his own hands he adjusts ‘ the 
tackle’ as he calls it on his horse, 
and his friend ‘Tim’ giving him a 
‘legup,’ he canters ‘Sober John’ past 
the stand, none of the ladies think- 
ing that docile animal has the re- 
motest chance of winning. ‘He 
seems much too quiet,’ says Blanche, 
‘and he’s dreadfully ugly.’ ‘ Beauty 
is not absolutely essential in horses, 
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Miss Kettering,’ replies a deep quiet 
voice at herelbow. Major D’Orville 
has resumed his place by her side. 
Though he thinks he is paying at- 
tention to Blanche, he cannot in 
reality forbear hovering about Mrs. 
Delaval. That lady meanwhile, 
with clasped hands, 1s hoping with 
all her heart that Captain Rocket 
may xot win. If ‘wishes were 
horses,’ we think this young gentle- 
man now tearing down the course 
upon Haphazard, throwing the dirt 
around him like a patent turnip- 
cutter, would have a good many of 
hers to bear him on his victorious 
career. By the way, Mary has 
never found her glove, we wonder 
whether that foolish boy knows any- 
thing about it—and talking of gloves, 
look at that dazzling pair of white 
kids on a level with his chin, in 
which ‘Mohair of the Heavies’ is 
endeavouring to control Bendigo. 
He has had two large glasses of 
sherry, yet does he still look very 
pale—another, andyet anothercomes 
striding past like a whirlwind—Sir 
Ascot rides Lady Lavender, and 
Cornet Capon is to pilot the Fox. 
It is very difficult to know which 
is which amongst the variegated 
throng, and the ladies puzzle sadly 
over their cards, in which, as is 
usually the case at steeple-chases, 
the colours are all set down wrong. 
Each damsel, however, has one 
favourite at least whom she could 
recognise in any disguise, and we 
may be sure that ‘ blue-and-orange’ 
is not without his well-wishers in 
the grand stand. 

Major D’Orville is an admirable 
cicerone, inasmuch as besides being 
steward, he has a heavy book on the 
race, and knows the capabilities of 
each horse to a pound, whatever 
may be his uncertainty as regards 
the riders. ‘ Your cousin hasa very 
fair chance, Miss Kettering —he 
seems to ride uncommonly well for 
such a boy—Sir Ascot wants nerve, 
and Mohair can’t manage his horse.’ 
*‘See—they’ve got em in line,’ ex- 
claims the General, who is in a 
state of frantic excitement altogether. 
‘Silence, pray! he’s going to—ah, 
the blundering blockhead, it’s a 
false start!’ Major D’Orville takes 
out his double-glasses, and proceeds 
quietly without noticing the inter- 
ruption, ‘then the Fox has been 
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lame, and Capon is a sad performer, 
nevertheless you shall have your 
choice, Miss Kettering, and I'll bet 
you a pair of gloves on the-——By 
Jove en's off ’—and the Major 
puts his glasses up in scarcely veiled 
anxiety, whilst Mary Delaval’s heart 
beats thick and fast, as she strains 
her eyes towards the fleeting tulip- 
eoloured throng, drawing guiedle 
out from the dark mass of spectators 
that have gone to witness the start. 
How easy it looks to go cantering 
along over a nice grass country, 
properly flagged out so as to ensure 
the performers from making any 
mistakes ; and how trifling the ob- 
stacles appear over which they are 
following each other like a string of 
wild-geese, more particularly when 
you, the spectator, are quietly en- 
sconced in a comfortable seat shel- 
tered from the wind, and viewing 
the sports at a respectful distance. 
Perhaps you might not think it 
quite such child’s-play, were you 
assisting in the pageant on the back 
of a headstrong powerful horse, ren- 
dered irritable and violent by severe 
training (of which discipline this 
unfortunate class of animal gets 
more than enough), rasping your 
knuckles against his withers and 
pulling your arms out of their 
sockets, Senet he, the machine, 
is all anxiety to- get to the end, 
whilst you, the controlling, or, who 
ought to be, the controlling power, 
have received strict injunctions ‘to 
wait.’ If your whole energies were 
not directed to the one object of 
‘doing your duty’ and winning your 
race, you might possibly have lei- 
sure to reflect on your somewhat 
hazardous position. ‘ Neck-or-no- 
thing’ has just disappeared, doubling 
up himself and Mr. Fearless, in a 
complicated kind of fall, at the very 
place over which you must neces- 
sarily follow; and should your 
horse, who is shaking his head furi- 
ously as you vainly endeavour to 
steady him, make the slightest mis- 
take, you shudder to think of 
‘Frantic’ running away with her 
rider close behind you. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to decline 
‘ eternal misery on this side and cer- 
tain death on the other,’ but go you 
must, and when safe into the next 
field, there is nothing of any impor: 
tance till you come to the brook. 
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To be sure the animal you are riding 
never would face water. Still your 
spurs are sharp, and you have a 
vague sort of trust that you may 
get over somehow. You really de- 
serve to win, yet will we, albeit 
unused to computation of the odds, 
willingly bet you five to four, that 
you are neither first nor second. 

In the meantime our friends in 
the stand make their running com- 
mentaries on the race. ‘ How slow 
they are going,’ says Blanche, who, 
like all ladies, has a most liberal 
idea of ‘pace.’ ‘ He's over!’ mutters 
Mary Delaval, as ‘ blue-and-orange’ 
skims lightly over the first fence 
undistinguished, save by her, amidst 
the rest. ‘Onedown!’ says avoice, 
and there is a slight scream from 
among the prettiest of the bonnets. 
* Red-and-white cap—who is it?’ 
and what with the distraction of 
watching the others, and the confu- 
sion on the cards, Bendigo has been 
caught and remounted ere the hap- 
less Lieut. Mohair can be identified. 
Meanwhile the string is lengthening 
out. ‘Uppy is making frightful 
running,’ says Major D’Orville, 
thinking how right he was to stand 
heavily against Lady Lavender; 
‘however, the Fox is close upon 
him; and that’s Haphazard, Miss 
Kettering, just behind Sober John.’ 
* Two—four—six—seven— nine — 
what a pretty sight!’ says Blanche, 
but she turns away her head with 
a shudder as a party-coloured jacket 

oes down at the next fence, neither 
orse nor rider rising again. One 
always fancies the worst, and Mary 
turns pale as death and clasps her 
hands tighter than ever. And now 
they arrive at the double-post-and- 
rails, which have been erected pur- 
ly for the gratification of the 

ies in the stand. The first three 
bound over it, in their stride like so 
many deer. Capt. Rocket pulls his 
horse into a trot, and Sober John 
goes in-and-out quite as cleverly as 
did the Major's white charger. Mr. 
Jason is good enough to express his 
approval. Charlie follows the ex- 
ample of his leader; and though he 
hits it very hard, Haphazard’s fine 
shape saves him froma fall. Blanche 
thinks him the noblest hero in Eng- 
land, and nobody but D’Orville re- 
marks how very pale Mrs. Delaval 
is getting. Mohair essays to follow 
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the example thus set him, and suc- 
ceeds in doing the first half of his 
task admirably, but no power on 
earth will induce Bendigo to jump 
out after jumping in, and even- 
tually he is obliged to be igno- 
miniously extricated by a couple 
of carpenters and a hand-saw. is 
companions diverge, like a flight of 
wild fowl, towards the brook. The 
Fox, who is now leading, refuses ; 
and the charitable Nimrods, and 
dandies, and swells, and profes- 
sionals all vote that Capon’s heart 
failed him, and ‘he didn’t put in 
half enough powder.” The Major 
knows better. The horse was once 
his property, and he has not laid 
against it without reason. The brook 
creates much confusion ; but Sober 
John singles himself out from the 
ruck and flies it without an effort, 
closely followed by Haphazard and 
Lady Lavender.. The rest splash 
and struggle, and get over as they 
best can, with but little chance now 
of coming up with the first three. 
They all turn towards home, and 
the pace is visibly increasing. Cap- 
tain Rocket is leading, but Charlie’s 
horse is obviously full of running, 
and the boy is gradually drawing 
away from Lady Lavender, and 
nearer and nearer to the front. 
Already people begin to shout 
‘ Haphazard wins ;’ and the General 
is hoarse with excitement. ‘Charlie 
wins!’ he exclaims, his face purple, 
and the ends of his blue-and-orange 
handkerchief floating on the breeze. 
‘Charlie wins! I tell you. Look 
how he’s coming up. JZounds! 
don’t contradict me, sir!’ he roars 
out, to the intense dismay of his 
next neighbour, a meek old gentle- 
man, who has only come to the 
steeple-chase in order that he may 
write an account of it for a maga- 
zine, and who shrinks from the 
General as from a raving madman. 
‘Now, Captain Rocket,’ shouts the 
multitude, as if that unmoved man 
would attend to anything but the 
business in hand. ey reach the 
last fence neck-and-neck, Haphazard 
landing slightly in advance. ‘ Ket- 
tering wins!’ ‘ Blast him!’ hisses 
D’Orville between his teeth, turning 
white as a sheet. He stands to lose 
eighteen hundred by Haphazard 
alone, and we question whether, on 
reliable security, the Major could 
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raise eighteenpence. Nevertheless, 
he turns the next instant to Blanche, 
with a quiet unmoved smile, to con- 
— her on her cousin’s proba- 

lesuccess. ‘ Ifhe can only ‘ finish,’ 
Miss Kettering, he can’t lose,’ says 
the speculator; but he still trusts 
that ‘if’ may save him the price of 
his commission. 

What a moment for Charlie! 
Hot, breathless, and nearly ex- 
hausted ; his brain reeling with the 
shouts of the populace, and the 
wild excitement of the struggle, 
one idea is uppermost in his mind, 
if man and horse can do it, win he 
will. Steadily has he ridden four 
long miles, taking the greatest pains 
with his horse, and restraining his 
own eagerness to be in front, as 
well as that of the gallant animal. 
He has kept his eye fixed on Cap- 
tain Rocket, a regulated his 
every movement by that celebrated 
performer. And now he is drawing 


slightly in advance of him, and one 
hundred yards more will complete 
his triumph. Yet, inexperienced as 
he is, he cannot but feel that Hap- 
hazard is no longer the elastic, eager 
goer whom he has been regulating 


so carefully, and the truth shoots 
across him that his horse is beat. 
Well, he ought to last another 
hundred yards. See, the double 
flags are waving before him, and the 
shouts of his own name fall dully 
upon his ear. He hears Captain 
cket’s whip at work, and is not 
aware how that judicious artist is 
merely plying it against his own 
boot, to flurry the young one. 
Charlie begins to flog. ‘Sit still! 
shouts Frank Hardingstone from 
the stand. Charlie works arms and 
legs like a windmill, upsets his 
horse, who would win if he were 
but let alone—‘ Sober John’ shews 
his great ugly head alongside. 
Haphazard changes his leg—Major 
D'Orville draws a long breath of 
relief —Captain Rocket, with a 
grim smile, and one fierce stab of 
his spurs, glides slightly in advance 
—and Haphazard is beaten on the 
post by half a length, Lady La- 
vender a bad third, and the rest 
nowhere ! * * * * 
Blanche _ is dreadfully  disap- 
inted. The General thinks ‘the 
ad deserves great credit for being 
second in such good company ;’ but 
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the tears stand in Mary Delaval’s 
eyes—tears, we believe, of gratitude 
at his not being brought home on a 
hurdle, instead of riding into the 
weighing-enclosure with the droop- 
ing self-satisfied air, and the arms 
hanging powerless down his sides, 
which distinguish the gentleman- 
jockey after his exertions. The 
joy 1s scarcely disappointed. To 
have been so near winning, and to 
have run second for such an event 
as ‘the Grand Military,’ is a feather 
in his cap of which he is in no slight 
degree proud; and he walks into 
the stand the hero of the day, for 
Captain Rocket is no lady’s man, 
oan is engaged to risk his neck 
again to-morrow a hundred miles 
from here. So he has put on along 
great-coat and disappeared. The 
General accounts for Charlie’s defeat 
on a theory peculiarly his own. 
‘ Virtually,’ says he, ‘my nephew 
won the race. How dy’e mean 
beat? It was twenty yards over 
the four miles. Twenty yards 
from home he was a length in 
front. If the stewards had been 
worth their salt, we should have 
won. Don’t tell me! 

There is more racing, but the 
great event has come off, and our 
friends in the stand occupy them- 
selves only with luncheon. Frank 
Hardingstone comes up to speak to 
Blanche, but she is so surrounded 
and hemmed in, that beyond shaking 
hands with her, he might as well be 
back at his own place on the South 
Coast, for any enjoyment he can 
have in her _ society. Major 
D’Orville is rapidly gaining ground 
in the good graces of all the New- 
ton Hollows party. He has won a 
large stake and ia in brilliant spirits. 
Even Mary thinks ‘ what an agree- 
able clever man he is’ and glances 
the while at a fair glowing face, 
eating, drinking, and laughing by 
turns, and discussing with Sir Ascot 
the different events of their excitin 
gallop. Lacquers, with his mouth 
full, is making the agreeable in his 
own way, to the whole party. 
‘Deuced good pie—aw—ruin me— 
aw—in gloves, Miss Kettering—aw 
—lose everything to you—aw ;’ and 
the dandy has a vague sort of notion 
that he might say something sweet 
here, but it will not shape itself into 
words very conveniently, so he has 
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a large glass of sherry instead. 
Our friend Captain Lacquers is not 
so much a ‘man of parts,’ as ‘a man 
of figure.’ Charlie, somewhat ex- 
cited, flourishes his knife and fork, 
and describes how he lost his race to 
the public in general. Gaston 
D’Orville with his most deferential 
air, is winning golden opinions from 
Blanche, and thinking in his inner- 
most soul what a traitor he is to 
his own heartthewhile; Mrs. Delaval 
looks very pale and subdued, and 
Bounce thinks she must be tired, 
but breaks off to something else 
before he has made the inquiry— 
still every body seems outwardly 
to be enjoying him and herself to 
the utmost, and it is with ‘a forced 
smaile and an air of assumed gaiety 
that Frank Hardingstone takes his 
leave, and supposes ‘ we shall all 
meet at the ball.’ 

Fancy Frank deliberately pro- 
posing to go toa ball! How bit- 
terly he smiles as he walks away 
from the course faster and faster, 
as thought after thought goads him 
to personal exertion! Now he de- 
spises himself oy for his 
weakness in allowing the smile of a 
sully girl thus to sink into a strong 
man’s heart—now he analyses his 
own feelings as he would probe a 
corporeal wound, with a stern, scien- 
tific pleasure in the examination— 
and anon he speculates vaguely on 
the arrangements of Nature, which 
provide such sentimental follies for 
a sauce piquantewherewith to flavour 
our daily bread. Nevertheless our 
man of action is by no means satis- 
fied with himself. He takes a fierce 
walk over the most unfrequented 
fields, and returns to his solitary 
lodgings, to read stiff chapters of 
old dogmatic writers, and to work 
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out a tough equation or two, till he 
can ‘get this nonsense out of his 
head.” In vain—a fairy figure with 
long violet eyes and floating hair 
dances between him ard his quarto, 
and the ‘unknown quantity’ plus 
Blanche continually eludeshis mental 


asp. 

We do not think Frank has en- 
joyed his day’s an any more 
than Mary Delaval. How few 
people do, could we but peep into 
their heart of hearts! ere are 
two, at least, of that gay throng, in 
whom the shaft is rankling, and all 
this discomfort and anxiety exists, 
because, forsooth, people never un- 
derstand each other in time. We 
think it is in one of Rousseau’s novels 
that the catastrophe is continually 
being postponed because the heroine 
invariably becomes vivement émue, 
and unable to articulate, just at the 
eritical moment when two words 
more would explain everything, and 
make her happy with her adorer. 
Were it not for this provokin 
weakness, she would be married an 
settled long before the end of the 
first volume: but then, to be sure, 
what would become of all the remain- 
ing pages of French sentimentality? 
If there were no uncertainty, there 
would be no romance—if we knew 
each other better, perhaps we should 
love each other toes. Hopes and 
fears make up the game of life. 
Better be the germinating flower, 
blooming in the sunshine and cower- 
ing in the blast, than the withered 
branch, defiant indeed of winter's 
cold and summer's heat, but drink- 
ing in no dew of morning, putting 
forth no buds of spring, od in its 
dreary, barren tesletion, unsuscep- 
tible of pleasure as of pain. 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE BALL. 


THE COUNTY BALL—A POETICAL PEER—BLANCHE’S PARTNERS—SMILES AND SCOWLS 
—MAMMA’S ADVICE—THE GENERAL'S POLITICS—THE MAJOR’S STRATEGY—‘ HOME’ 
——THE DREAMER—THE SLEEPER—AND THE WATCHER. 


Bustte and confusion reign para- 
mount at ‘the Kingmakers’ Arms’— 
principal hotel and posting-house in 
the town of Guyville. Once a 
year is there a great lifting of 
carpets, and shifting of furniture, 
in all the rooms of that enter- 
prising establishment. Chamber- 
maids hurry to and fro in smart 


caps, brought out for the occasion, 
and pale-faced waiters brandish 
their glass-eloths in despair at the 
variety of their duties. All the 
resources of the plate basket are 
brought into use, and knives, forks, 
tumblers, wine-glasses, German sil- 
ver and Britannia metal are col- 
lected, and borrowed, and furbished 
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up, to grace the evening’s entertain- 
ment with a = cence becoming 
the occasion. Dust pervades the 
passages, and there is a hot smell of 
cooking and closed windows, by 
which the frequenters of the house 
are made aware that to-night is the 
anniversary of the Guyville Ball, 
a solemnity to be spoken of with 
reverence the very ostler’s as- 
sistant in the yard, who will tell 
you ‘we are very busy sir, just now, 
sir, on account of the ball.’ Tea- 
rooms, card-rooms, supper-rooms, 
dancing-rooms, and cloak-rooms 
leave but few apartments to be 
devoted to the purposes of rest; 
and an unwary bagman, snoring 
quietly in No. 5, might chance 
to be smothered ere morning by 
the heap of cloaks, shawls, polka- 
jackets, and other lady-like wraps, 
ruthlessly heaped upon the uncon- 
scious victim in his dormitory. 
The combined attractions of stee- 
ple-chasing and dancing brin 
numerous young gentlemen ot 
their valets to increase the confu- 
sion; and, were it not that the six 
o'clock train takes back the Lon- 
doners and ‘professionals’ to the 
metropolis, it would be out of the 
power of mortal functionaries to 
attend to so many wants, and wait 
upon so many customers. 

That tall, pale, interesting looking 
man in chains and ringlets has al- 
ready created much commotion 
below with his insatiable demands 
for foot-baths and hot water. As 
he waits carelessly in the passage at 
that closed door, receiving and re- 
turning the admiring glances of 
pane chamber-maids, you would 

ardly suppose, from his unas- 
suming demeanour, that he is no 
less a person than Lord Mount- 
Helicon’s gentleman. To be sure, 
he is now what he calls ‘ compara- 
tively incog.’ It is only at his club 
in Piccadilly, or ‘the room’ at 
Wassailworth, where he and the 
Duke’s ‘own man’ lay down the 
law upon racing, politics, wine, and 
women, that he is to be seen in his 
full glory. To give him his due, he 
is an admirable servant, as far as his 
own duties are concerned, and a 
clever fellow to boot, or he would 
not have picked up seven-and-thirty 
pounds to-day on the steeple-chase 
whilst he was looking after the 
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luncheon and the carriage. We 
question, however, whether he 
could complete his toilette as ex- 
peditiously as his master, who is 
now stamping about his room, re- 
citing, in an audible voice, a thun- 
dering ode on which he has been 
some considerable time engaged, and 
elaborating the folds of his white 
neckcloth (old fifth-form tie) be- 
tween the stanzas. 

Lord Mount Helicon is a literary 
nobleman ; not one of 


Your authors who’s all author, fellows 
In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink ; 


but a sportsman as well as ascholar, 
a man of the world as well as a man of 
letters, given over much to betting, 
horse-racing, and dissipation in gene- 
ral, but with as keen a zest for the 
elegancies of literature as for those 
beauties of the drama to which he 
pays fully more attention, and one 
who can compute you the odds as 
readily as he can turn a lyric or 
round a flowing period. Had his 
lordship possessed a little common 
sense and a slight modicum of pru- 
dence, forethought, reflection, and 
such plebeian qualities, he need not 
have failed in any one thing he un- 
dertook. As it was, his best friends 
regretted he should waste his talents 
so unsparingly on_ versification; 
whilst his enemies (the bitter dogs) 
averred, ‘Mount Helicon’s rhyme 
was, if possible, worse than his rea- 
son.’ Being member for Guyville 
(our readers will probably call to 
mind how the columns of their daily 
paper were filled with the Guy- 
ville Election Committee’s Report, 
and the wonderful appetite for 
‘treating’ displayed by the ‘free 
and independent’ of that town during 
their ‘three glorious days’)—being 
member, then, of course it is in- 
cumbent on him to attend the ball; 
so, after a hurried dinner with 
Lacquers, Sir Ascot, Major D’Or- 
ville, and sundry other gentlemen 
who live every day of their lives, 
behold him curling his red whiskers, 
and attiring his tall gaunt form in a 
suit of decorous black. 

‘Deuced bad dinner they give 
one here,’ says his lordship to him- 
self, still hammering away at the 
ode. ‘Wish I hadn’t drank that 
second bottle of claret, and smoked 
so much. 
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When the thunders of a people smite 
the quailing despot’s ear, 

And the earthquake of rebellion heaves— 
No, I can’t get it right. How those 
cursed fiddlers are scraping !—and 
either that glass maligns me, or I 
look a little drunk! This life don’t 
suit my style of beauty—somethin 
must be done: shall I marry ook 
pull up? Marry—will I! Bow my 
cultivated intellect before some sa- 
vage maiden, and fatten like a 
tethered calf on the flat swamps of 
domestic respectability. Straps! go 
down and find out if many of the 
people are come.’ 

‘ Several of the town’s-people have 
arrived, my lord; but few of the 
county families as yet,’ replies 
Straps, whose knowledge of a mem- 
ber of parliament’s duties would 
have qualified him to represent 
Guyville as well as his master. 
Lord Mount Helicon according] 
completes his toilet and setabad 
to the ball-room, still mentally 
harping on ‘the thunders of a 
people,’ and ‘the quailing despot’s 
ear.’ 

The town’s-people have indeed 
arrived in very sufficient numbers, 
yet is there a strong line of demar- 
cation between their plebeian ranks 
and those of ‘the county families’ 
huddled together at the upper end 
of the room. Britannia! Britannia! 
when will you cease to bring your 
coat-of-arms into society, and to 
smother your warm heart and so- 
ciable nature under pedigrees, and 
rent-rolls, and dreary convention- 
alities? When you do, you will 
enjoy yourself all the more, and be 
respected none the less. You will 
be equally efficient as a chaperon, 
though the trident be not always 
— on the defensive; and the 
ion may be an excellent watch-dog, 
without being trained to growl at 
every fellow creature who does not 
happen to keep a carriage. His 
lordship’s business, however, lies 
chiefly with those, so to speak, 
below the salt. Voters are they, or, 
more important still, voters’ wives 
and daughters, and, as such, must 
be propitiated, for Mount Helicon, 
we need scarcely inform our readers, 
is not an English peerage, and my 
lord may probably require to sit 
again for the same incorruptible 
borough. 
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So he bows to this lady, and flirts 
with ¢hat, and submits to be patted 
on the shoulder and twaddled to by 
a fat little man, primed with port, 
but who, when not thus bemused, is 
an influential member of his com- 
mittee, and a staunch supporter on 
the hustings. Nay more, with an 
effort that he deserves infinite credit 
for concealing with such good grace, 
he offers his arm to the red-haired 
daughter of his literally warm sup- 
porter, and leads the well-pleased 
damsel, blushing much, and mind- 
ful ‘to keep her head up,’ right 
away to the county families’ qua- 
drille at the top of the room, where 
she dances vis-a-vis—actually vis-a- 
vis—to Miss Kettering and Captain 
Lacquers. 

That gentleman is considerably 
brightened up by his dinner and his 

tations. He has besides got his 
avourite boots on, and feels equal 
to almost any social emergency, so 
he is making the agreeable to the 
heiress with that degree of origin- 
ality so peculiarly his own, and 
getting on, as he thinks, ‘like a 
house on fire.’ 

‘Very wawm, Miss Kettering,’ 
observes the dandy, holding steadily 
by his starboard moustache. ‘Guy- 
ville people always make it so hot. 
Charming bouquet.’ 

‘Your vis-a-vis is dancing alone,’ 
says Blanche, cutting short her 
partner’s interesting remarks, and 
sending him sprawling and swag- 
gering across the room, only to 
hasten back again and proceed with 
his conversation. 

‘You know the man opposite— 
man with red whiskers? That's 
Mount Helicon. Good fellow—aw 
—if he would but dye his whiskers. 
Asked to be introduced to you to- 
day on the course. Told him— 
aw—TI couldn’t take such a liberty.’ 
Lacquers wishes to say he would 
like to keep her society all to him- 
self, but, as usual, he cannot express 
clearly what he means, so he twirls 
his moustaches instead, and is pre- 
sently lost in the intricacies of ‘ La 
Poule.’ We need hardly observe 
that manceuvring is not our friend’s 
forte. Blanche’s eyes meanwhile 
are turned steadily towards the 
lower end of the room, and her 
sartner’s following their direction, 
he discovers as he thinks a fresh 
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saple of conversation. ‘Ah! there's 
ardingstone just come in. Aw— 
why don’t he bring his wife with 
him, I wonder ?’ 

‘His wife!’ repeated Blanche, 
with a start that sent the blood 
from her heart ; ‘ why he’s not mar- 
ried, is he?’ she added with more 
animation than she had hitherto 
exhibited. s 

‘Don’t know, I'm sure,’ replied 
the dandy, glancing down at his 
own faultless chaussure ; ‘thought 
he was—aw—looks like a married 
man—aw.’ 

‘Why should you think so?’ 
inquired Blanche, half amused in 
spite of herself. 

‘ Why—aw,’ replied the observant 
reasoner, ‘got the married look 

ou know. Wears wide family 

ts. Aw—do to ride the children 
on you know.’ 

lanche could not repress a laugh ; 
and the quadrille being concluded, 
off she went with ‘cousin Charlie,’ 
to stagger through a breathless 
polka, just at the momert the 
‘family boots’ bore their owner to 
the upper end of the room in search 
of her. 

Frank was out of his element, 
and thoroughly uncomfortable.— 
Generally speaking, he could adapt 
himself to any society into which 
he happened to be thrown, but to- 
night he was restless and out of 
spirits; dissatisfied with Blanche, 
with himself for being so, and with 
the world in general. ‘What a 
parcel of fools these people are,’ 
thought he, as with folded arms he 
leaned against the wall and gazed 
vacantly on the shifting throng; 
‘jigging away to bad music in a 
hot room, and calling it pleasure. 
What a waste of time, and energy, 
and everything. Now there’s little 
Blanche Kettering. I did think 
that girl was superior to the com- 
mon run of women. I fancied she 
had _@ heart, and a mind, and 
‘brains,’ and was above all the 

etty vanities of flirting, and fid- 

ng, and dressing, which a posse 
of idiots dignify with the name of 
society. But no, they are all alike, 
giddy, vain, and frivolous. There 
she is, dancing away with as light a 
heart as if ‘cousin Charlie’ were not 
under orders for the Cape, and to 
start to-morrow morning. She 
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don’t care—not she! I wonder if 
she will marry him should he ever 
come back. 1 have never liked to 
ask him, but eve ybody seems to 
say it’s a settled thing. How 
changed she must be since we used 
to go out in the boat at St. Swithin’s, 
a yet how little altered she is in 
features from the child I was so 
fond of. It’s disappointing!’ And 
Frank ground his teeth with sub- 
dued ferocity. ‘It’s disgusting! 
She’s not half good enough for 
Charlie. I'll never believe in one 
of them again!’ 

Well, if not ‘half good enough 
for Charlie,’ we mistake much whe- 
ther, even at the very moment of 
condemnation, our philosopher did 
not consider her quite ‘ good 
enough for Frank;’ and could he 
but have known the young girl’s 
thoughts while he a er so 
harshly, he would have been much 
more in charity with the world in 
general, and looked upon the ra- 
tional amusement of dancing in a 
light more becoming a sensible man, 
which, to do him justice, he gene- 


rally was. 
Blanche even as she wound and 
threaded through the mazes of 


a crowded polka, skilfully steered 
by ‘ cousin Charlie,’ who was a beau- 
tiful dancer, and one of whose little 
feet would scarcely have served to 
‘ ride a fairy,’ was wondering in her 
own mind why Mr. Hardingstone 
had not asked her to dance, and 
why he had been so distant at the 
steeple-chase, and speculating whe- 
ther it was possible he could be 
married. How she hoped Mrs. 
Hardingstone, if there should be 
one, was @ nice person, and how 
fond she would be of her, and yet 
few people were worthy of him. 
How noble and manly he looked 
to-night amongst all the dandies. 
She would rather see Mr. Harding- 
stone frown than any one else smile 
—there was nobody like him except, 
perhaps, Major D’Orville, he had the 
same quiet voice, the same self-re- 
liant manner, but then the Major 
was much older. Oh no—there was 
nothing equal to Frank—and how 
she liked him, he was such a friend 
of Charlie—and just as Blanche 
arrived at this conclusion the skirt 
of her dress got entangled in Cornet 
Capon’s spur, and Charlie laughed 
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so (the provoking boy!) that he 
could not set her free, and the Cor- 
net’s apologies were so absurd, and 
everybody stared so, it was quite 
disagreeable! But a tall manl 
figure interposed between her = 
the crowd, and Major D’Orville re- 
leased her in an instant, and that 
deep winning voice engaged her for 
the next dance, and she could not 
but comply, though she had rather 
it had been some one else. Frank 
saw it all, still with his arms folded, 
and misjudged her again, as men do 
those of whom they are fondest. 
* How well she does it, the little co- 
quette,’ he thought, ‘it’s a good 
piece of acting all through—now 
Sep ll flirt with D’Orville because he 

ns to be a great man here, and 
then she'll now ite over for some 
one else, and so they ‘keep the game 
alive.’’ Frank! Frank! you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! 


In the meantime Lord Mount 
Helicon must not neglect a ve 
important part of the business whic 
has brought him to Guyville. In 
the pocket of his Lordship’s morning 
coat is a letter which Straps, who 
has taken that garment down to 
brush, in the natural course of things 
is even now perusing. As its con- 
tents may somewhat enlighten us as 
— as pa valet, we oe the 
iberty of peeping over that trus 
i cedtaiiechaahien, and joining bi 
in his pursuit of knowledge, pre- 
mising that the epistle is dated 
Brook-street, and is a fair specimen 
of maternal advice to a son. After 
the usual gossip regarding Mrs. 
Bolter’s elopement and Lady Susan 
Stiff-neck’s marriage, with the indis- 
pensable conjectures about ‘ Minis- 
ters,’ a body in whose precarious 
position ladies of a certain age take 
an unaccountable interest; the letter 
goes on to demonstrate ‘that it is 
needless to point out, my dear 
Mount, the ioentegee you would 
obtain under your peculiar circum- 
stances by settling early in life. 
When I was at Bubbleton last 
autumn (and Globus says I have 
never been so well since he attended 
me when you were born—in fact 
the spasms left me altogether)—I 
made the acquaintance of a General 
Bounce, an odious vulgar man who 
had been all his life somewhere in 
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India, but who had a niece, a quiet 
amiable girl, by name Kettering, 
with whom I was much satel 
They have a nice place, though 
damp, somewhere in the neighbour- 

of your borough, and I dined 
there once or twice before I left 
Bubbleton. Everything looked like 
a maison montée, and from informa- 
tion I can rely on, I understand the 
girl is a great heiress. Between 
ourselves, Lady Champfront told 
me she would have from three to 
four hundred thousand pounds. 
Now, although I should be the last 
person to hint at your selling your- 
self for money, particularly with 
your talents and position, yet if you 
should happen to see this young 
lady, and take a fancy to her, it 
would be a very nice thing, and 
would make you quite independent. 
She is pretty-ish, in the ‘ Jeannette 
and Jeannot’ style, and although 
her manner is not the least formed, 
she has no prononcé vulgarity, and 
would soon acquire our ‘ ways’ when 
she came to bee amongst us. Of 
course we should drop the General 
immediately, and, my dear boy, I 
trust you would give up that horrid 
racing—young Cubbington, who has 
hardly left school, is ady nearly 
ruined by it, and Lady Looby is in 
despair,—such a mother too, as she 
has been to him! By-the-bye there 
is a cousin in our way, but he is 
young enough to be in love only 
with himself, and appeared to me to 
be rather making up to the gover- 
ness! Think of this, my dear 
* Mount,’ 

And believe me 
Your most affectionate Mother, 
M. Mr. Heticon. 


*‘P.S.—Your book is much ad- 
mired—Trifles raves about it, and 
your old friend Mrs. Blacklamb as- 
sures me that i¢ made her quite ill.’ 


Primed with such sage counsel 
his Lordship determined to lose no 
time in ‘opening the trenches.’ 
After enacting sundry duty-dances 
by which he had gained at least one 
prospective ‘plumper,’ he accord- 
ingly ‘completed the first parallel’ 
by obtaining an introduction to 
Senmh Bounce, which eeremony 
Captain Lacquers performed in his 
usual easy off-hand style—the intro- 
ducer shouting into each man’s ear 
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his listener's own name, and sup- 
pressing altogether that of bis new 
acquaintance, an ingenious method 
of presenting people to each other 
without furthering their intimacy to 
any great extent. The General, 
however, and the member, had 
known each other previously by 
sight as well as by name, the former 
having voted and spoken against the 
latter at the past election with his 
me abruptness and energy; but 
Mount Helicon was the last man in 
the world to owe an antagonist a 
grudge, and being keenly alive to 
the ridiculous, was prepared to be 
delighted with his political opponent 
in whom he saw a fund of shenwiis 
out of which he promised himself 
much amusement. 

‘Glad tomake your acquaintance, 
my Lud,’ said the General, standing 
well behind his orders and decora- 
tions, which showed to great ad- 
vantage on a coat tightly buttoned 
across his somewhat corpulent frame 
—‘ Don’t like your politics—what ? 
never did—progress and all that, 
Sir, not worth a row of gingerbread 
—don’t tell me—why, what did 
Lord Hindostan say to me at 
Government House,~ when they 
threatened to report me at home for 
exceeding my orders? ‘ Bounce,’ 
says his Excellency—, Bounce—J'Ul 
see you through it—what? nothing 
like a big stick for a nigger. Stick, 
how d’ye mean?’—and the speaker, 
who was beginning to foam at the 
mouth, ae nly changed his tone 
to one of the sweetest politeness, as 
he introduced ‘my niece, Miss Ket- 
tering, Lord Mount Helicon.’ A 
second time was Frank Harding- 
stone forestalled; he had just ae 
up his mind that he would dance 
with Blanche only once, sun himself 
yet once again in her sweet smile, 
and then think of her no more—a 
sensible resolution, but not very easy 
to carry out. Of course he laid the 
blame on her. ‘First she makes a 
fool of D’Orville,’ thought he, ‘a 
man old enough to be her father— 
and now she whisks away with this 
red-bearded radical—to make a fool 
of him too, unless she means to 
throw over Charlie, and who is the 
greatest fool of the three? Why, 
you, Frank Hardingstone, who ought 
to know better. shall go home, 
smoke a cigar, and go to bed— 
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the dream is over; I had no idea it 
would be so unpleasant to wake from 
it.’ So Frank selected his hat, pulled 
out his cigar-case, and — off, 
by no means in a philosophical or 
even a charitable frame of mind. 

There was alight twinkling in the 
window of his lodgings over the 
Saddler’s, some three hours after- 
wards, when a carriage drove rapidly 
by, bearing a freight of pleasure- 
seekers home from the ball. Inside 
were the General and Blanche, the 
former fast asleep, wrapped in the 
dreamless slumbers which those 
enjoy who have reached that time of 
life when the soundness of the 
stomach is far more attended to than 
that of the heart—when sentiment 
is of small account, but digestion 
of paramount importance. ge, as 
it widens the circle of our affections 
weakens their intensity, andalthough 
proverbially ‘ there is no fool like an 
old one,’ we question if in the pre- 
sent day-there are many Anacreons 
who— 

When they behold the festive train 
Of dancing youth, are young again ; 
or who, however little they might 
object to celebrating her charms ‘in 
the bowl,’ would, for ‘soft Bathylla’s 
sake,’ wreathe vine-leaves round 
their grizzled heads. No age is loth 
to make itself ridiculous in that 
way, and the General snored and 
grunted, heart-whole and comfort- 
able, by the side of his pretty niece. 
How pretty she looked—a little 
ale, from over-excitement and 
atigue, but her violet eyes all the 
deeper and darker from the con- 
trast, whilst none but her maid 
would have thought the long golden- 
brown hair spoiled by hanging 
down in those rich uncurling clus- 
ters. She was like the pale blush- 

rose in her bouquet—more winni 

as it droops in half-faded loveliness, 
than when first it bloomed, bright 
and crisp, in its native conservatory. 
The flower yields its fragrance all 
the sweeter for being shaken by 
the breeze. Who but a cousin or a 
brother would have gone on the box 
to smoke, with such a girl as Blanche 
inside? Yet so it was. Master 
Charlie, who danced, as he did 
everything else, with his whole 
heart and soul, could not forego the 
luxury of a cigar, in the cool night 
air, after the noise, and heat and 
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revelry of the ball. As he puffed 
volumes of smoke into the air, and 
watched the bright stars twinkling 
down through the clear pure night, 
his thoughts wandered far—far into 
the future, and he, too, felt that the 
majesty of a sad sweet face had im- 
ressed itself on his being, that she 
ad been watching him to-day 
through his boyish exploits, and that 
her eye would kindle, her cheek 
would glow, when military honours 
and distinction were heaped upon 
him, as heaped he was resolved 
they should be, if ever an opportu- 
nity offered. To-morrow his career 
would begin! — To-morrow, aye, 
even to-day, (for it was already past 
midnight,) he was to embark for the 
Cape, and scarce a thought of the 
bitterness of parting, perhaps for 
ever, shaded that bright young ima- 
gination, as it sketched out for itself 
its impossible romance, worth all 
the material possibilities that have 
ever been accomplished. So Charlie 
smoked, and pondered and dreamed 
of beauty and valour. We do not 
think he was in very imminent 
danger of marrying his cousin. 
Perhaps were he inside, his flow 
of spirits would only disturb the 
quiet occupants. Blanche is not 
asleep, but she is dreaming, never- 
theless. With her large eyes fixed 
vacantly on the hedge-row trees and 
fences, that seem to be wheeling 
past her in the carriage lamp-light, 
she is living the last few hours of 
her life again, and seeing their past 
events more clearly, as she disen- 
tangles them from the excitement 
and confusion amongst which they 
actually occurred. Now she is 
dancing with Lacquers or Sir Ascot, 
and wondering, as she recalls their 
common-place chatter and trite re- 
marks, how men so insipid can be- 
long to the same creation as ‘ Cousin 
Charlie’ or another gentleman, a 
friend of his, of whom, for the first 
time in her life, she feels a little 
afraid. Now she laughs to herself, 
as she recollects Cornet Capon’s 
ony of shyness, and the burning 
blushes with which that diffident 
—_ officer apologized for tearing 
er dress. Anon she sees Major 
D’Orville’s commanding figure and 
handsome manly face, while the low 
musical voice is still ringing in her 
ear, and the quiet deferential man- 


General Bounce ; or, the Lady and the Locusts. 
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ner, softened by a protective air of 
kindness, has lost none of its charm. 
Blanche is not the first young lady, 
by a good many, who has gone home 
from a ball with a flattered con- 
sciousness that a certain gallant 
officer thinks her a ‘very superior 
person,’ and that the gocd opinion 
of such a man is indeed worth 
having. The Major was ‘a dan- 
etrayed no cox- 
combry, to mar the effect of his war- 
like beauty and chivalrous bearing. 
He never ‘ sank’ the profession, but 
always spoke of himself as ‘a mere 
soldier,’ whilst his manner was that 
of a ‘finished gentleman.’ He had 
distinguished himself, too, on more 
than one occasion, and the men all 
had a great opinion of him. Woman 
is an imitative animal, and a high 
reputation, especially for courage, 
amongst the gentlemen, goes a long 
way in the good graces of the ladies. 
Add to these the crowning advan- 
tage that the Major, except in one 
instance, of which we know the 
facts, came into the unequal contest 
with a heart perfectly invulnerable 
and case-hardened, by intercourse 
with the world, and a selfishness 
less the result of nature than educa- 
tion. When a man, himself un- 
touched, makes up his mind that a 
woman shail love him, the odds are 
fearfully in his favour. Biancho 
liked him already ; but if ‘in the 
multitude of counsellors there is 
safety,’ no less is there security in 
the multitude of admirers ; and ere 
the Major's image had time to make 
more than a transient impression, 
that of Lord Mount-Helicon 
chased it away, in the mental 
magic lantern of our fair young 
dreamer. He had taken her in to 
supper, and how pleasant he was! 
so odd, but so agreeable—such com- 
mand of language, and such a quaint, 
absurd way of saying commonplace 
things. Not so bad-looking, either, 
in spite of his red whiskers; and 
such a beautiful title! How well it 
would sound! and Blanche smiled 
at herself as the idea came across her. 
But a handsome, manly fellow lean- 
ing against the wall, was looking at 
her with a stern, forbidding expres- 
sion she had never seen before on 
that open brow, and Blanche’s heart 
ached at the vision. Mr. Harding- 
stone was surely very much changed; 
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he who used to be so frank, and 
kind, and good-humoured, and to 
lose no opportunity of — and 
praising the girl he had known from 
a child; and to-night he had never 
so much as asked her to dance, and 
scarcely spoken to her. ‘ What 
right had he to look so cross at 
me?’ thought the girl, with the sub- 
dued irritation of wounded feelings; 
‘what had I done to offend him, or 
why should I care whether I offend 
him or not? Poor fellow, perhaps 
he is in low spirits about ‘ Cousin 
Charlie’s going away so soon.’ And 
Blanche’s eyes filled with tears— 
tears that she persuaded herself 
were but due to her cousin’s early 
departure. 

ike the rising generation in ge- 
neral, Charlie was a great smoker. 
His ideas of ‘campaigning’ were 
considerably mixed up with tobacco, 
and he lost no opportunity of quali- 
fying for the bivouac by a sedulous 
consumption of cigars. He dashed 
the last bit of ‘burning comfort’ 
from his lips, as the carriage drove 
into the avenue at Newton-Hollows. 


Protracted yawns prevented much 
conversation during the serving-out 


of hand-candlesticks. Good nights 
were exchanged ; ‘ We shall all see 
you to-morrow before you go, dear,’ 
said Blanche, as she disappeared 
into her room; and soon the sighin 
of the night-wind was the only ome 
to disturb the silence of that long 
range of buildings, where all were 
sunk in slumber and repose—all 
save one. 

At an open window, looking stead- 
fastly forth into the darkness, sat 
Mary Delaval. She had not stirred 
for hours, and she might have been 
asleep, so moveless was her attitude, 
had it not been for the fixed earnest 
expression of her dark grey eye. 
One round white arm rested on the 
window-ledge, and her long black 
hair fell in loose masses over the 
snowy garments, which constituting 
a lady ‘ deshabille,’ reveal her beau- 
ties far less liberally than the 
costume she more inaptly terms 
‘full dress.’ Mary is reasoning with 
herself, generally an unsatisfactory 
process, and one that seldom leads 
to any definite conclusion—sadly, 
soberly, and painfully she is recall- 
ing her past life, her selfish father, 
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her injured mother, the hardships 
and trials of her youth, and the ray 
of sunshine that ie tinged the last 
few weeks with its golden light. She 
never thought to entertain folly, 
madness, such as this; yet would 
she not have had it otherwise for 
worlds. _ Bitter are the dregs, but 
verily the poison is more than sweet. 
And now he is going away, and she 
will never, never see him again, that 
fair young face will never more 
greet her with its thrilling smile, 
those kindly joyous tones never 
more make music for her ear.—To- 
morrow he will be gone.— Perhaps 
he may fall in action, the beautiful 
brow gashed,—the too-well-known 
features cold and fixed in deaths 
not if prayers can avert such a fate. 
Perhaps he willreturn distinguished 
and triumphant, but in either case 
what more will the poor governess 
have to do with the young hero? 
save to love him still, yes, she may 
love him xow—love him with all her 
heart and soul, without restraint, 
without self-reproach, for she will 
never see him again. On that she is 
determined ; their paths lie in dif- 
ferent directions. Liketwo ships that 
meet upon the waters, and rejoice 
in each other’s companionship, and 
pert, and know each other no more. 
t was foolish to sit up for him to- 
night, but it is the last, last time, 
and she could not resist the tempta- 
tion to wait and watch even for the 
very wheels that bore him home: 
and now it is over—all over—he 
will never know it, but she will al- 
ways think of him and pray for him, 
and watch over Blanche for his sake, 
and love him, adore him dotingly— 
madly to the last; and cold, haughty, 
assionless Mary Delaval leant her 
read upon her two white arms, and 
sobbed like a broken-hearted child. 
We wonder if any man that walks 
the earth is worthy of the whole 
idolatrous devotion of a woman’s 
heart. Charlie was snoring sound 
asleep, whilst she who loved him 
wept and prayed and suffered. Go 
to sleep, too foolish Mary, and 
leasant dreams to you: ‘Sorrow 
as your young days shaded,’ it is 
but fair that your nights should 
glow in the rosy, fancy-brightened 
hues of joy. 
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GLACIERS.* 


OME take delight in horses and 

dogs. Others would think life not 
worth having if you deprived them 
of the rod andthe gun. Some only 
feel the bliss of existence when they 
are listening to the magical strains 
of Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Auber, 
Verdi, Beethoven, or Meyerbeer, 
and their souls are floating on 
the waves of the music. Others 
delight in the painted harmonies of 
the great masters of the pictorial 
art. Mr. Chadwick chuckles over 
the defeat of cholera, typhus, and 
all the rest of it by endless ; and 
revels in fertilizing the earth with 
the rejectamenta of a well-washed 

ple. Professor Owen relishes a 

ne; and will build you up an en- 
tire extinct animal with no further 
help than that extracted from what 
would be to the general an amor- 
— fragment. The spirit of Pro- 
essor Forbes delights in fields of 
thick-ribb’d ice : 

Trahit sua quemque voluptas. 


Every reader is anxious to know 
something of the writer whose book 
is before him. In this instance, he 
may fancy that there is more than 
one Richmond in the field, and, 
without wishing to slay either of 
them, may inquire which Professor 
Forbes is the author? 

In general, if two men ride on a 
horse, one must ride behind ;* but 
the geological hobby is so constructed 
that he can carry a host of riders 
without one being before or after 
the other. Science rejoices in the 
possession of two professors bearing 
the name of Forbes, both good geo- 
logists and true. The work whose 
title is given below was not written 
by Professor Edward Forbes, the 
worthy President of the Geological 
Society of London, but by James 
D. Forbes, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the university of 
Scott’s own romantic town. 

All the world and his wife go 
to see and hear Albert Smith; but 
very few of the number who crowd 
his saloon have, we suspect, the 
slightest notion of some of the 
causes that produce the effects which 


he so well describes,—which crown 
the monarch of mountains with his 
diadem of snow, and place the 
avalanche in his hand. Of all this 
motley audience how few have ever 
siadiieeel, or, if asked, could an- 
swer the question, 

What are Glaciers ? 

Horace Benedict de Saussure, 
who traversed the entire chain of 
the Alps no less than fourteen times 
and by eight different routes, shall 
give the answer. 

Glaciers—the word borrowed from 
our spiritual neighbours and allies, is 
now incorporated with many others 
from the same source into our lan- 
guage —glaciers are those eternal 
masses of ice formed in the open air 
on the slopes of lofty mountains and 
in valleys. 

These grand meteoric productions 
have arrested the attention of a host 
of travellers, geological, statistical, 
philosophical, and poetical, but by 
none of the departed worthies have 
they been more accurately or suc- 
cessfully described than by Gruner, 
De Saussure, and, poetically, by our 
own Byron. 

Among those who still enlighten 
us by their philosophical teaching— 
may they long be spared to us— 
Agassiz and our professor stand for- 
ward as the leaders of those who 
would cultivate this branch of sci- 
ence. 

Our American cousins have had 
the good fortune to secure the ser- 
vices of the accomplished Genevese, 
whose admirable treatise on fossil 
fishes has immortalized him. Our 
northern youth have the advantage 
of the sound and practical tuition 
of Professor Forbes. 

To give a general and comprehen- 
sive idea of the Alpine glaciers, De 
Saussure supposes a spectator to be 
placed at a sufficient height above 
the Alps to see at one view those of 
Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphiné. 
From this imaginary elevation his 
vision would comprehend a mass of 
mountains intersected by multitu- 
dinous valleys, and composed of 
several parallel chains. e high- 
est of these would be seen in the 


* Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851; followed by Journals of Excursions 


in the High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. 


F.R.S., Sec. R.S. Ed., &c. &e. 


By James D. Forbes, D.C.L., 


Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1853, 8vo. 
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middle; the others would be ob- 
served decreasing gradually as they 
recede. 

The central: and most lofty chain 
would appear to this observer to be 
bristled with craggy rocks covered, 
in all those places that are not ab- 
solutely vertical, with snow and ice, 
which withstand even the sun of 
summer. 

On both sides of the chain his eye 
would penetrate into deep, verdant, 
well-watered valleys covered with 
picturesque villages. 

Such would be the general pros- 
pect ; but when this Temted spec- 
tator came to a more detailed ex- 
amination, he would remark that 
the central range is composed of 
lofty peaks and smaller chains, 
crowned with snow, but having all 
their slopes that are not very much 
inclined covered with ice; while the 
intervals between them form ele- 
vated valleys filled with immense 
ice-masses, extending downwards 
into the inhabited valleys bordering 
on the great chain. 

The chain nearest to the centre 
would present the same phenomena, 
but on a smaller scale; and beyond 
this he wouldsee no more ice,no more 
snow, except on some of the more 
elevated summits, here and there. 

This general view is most satis- 
factory; and if De Saussure had 
stopped here he would have escaped 
some criticism; but he goes on to 
recognise from this view two kinds 
of glaciers quite distinct from each 
other, and to which all their varie- 
ties may be referred. 

First, glaciers contained in valleys 
more or less deep, which, though at 
great elevations, are commanded on 
all sides by mountains higher still. 

Secondly, glaciers not contained 
in the valleys, but spread out on the 
slopes of the higher peaks. 

he distinguishing feature of «the 
first is made by De Sahésure to 
consist in their greater extent and 
depth, and the greater compactness 
of the mass; but it has been shrewd- 
ly observed that as those cireum- 
stances seem to depend on the situa- 
tion of the glaciers, as is manifested 
by the insensible passage of the one 
kind into the other, and this in 
many localities, the distinction seems 
to have no very sure foundation. 

But whatever the position and 
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appearance of glaciers may be, their 
formation is clearly due to the great 
quantity of snow that falls in the 
high and cold mountain regions—a 
deposit which the heat of summer 
can only partially thaw. When the 
slopes of the peaks are very sudden, 
the snow cannot rest upon them, 
but slips down in avalanches into 
the valleys. This being added to 
what falls directly into them, an 
immense quantity, which becomes 
compressed by its own weight, is 
there accumulated. 

But what converts this accumula- 
tion of snow into a kind of ice? 

The following process: the ocea- 
sionally falling rains,.and the water 
proceeding from the partial melting 
of the snow in the warmer months, 
pervades the mass, steeping it as it 
were, by percolation, throughout. 
In this state the frosts of the suc- 
ceeding winter seize it, and itis con- 
solidated into a glacier. 

But let no one imagine that the 
ice so formed is like that found in 
_— or lakes—that of Wenham 

ake, for example. No; it wants 
the hardness, the compactness, the 
solidity, the transparency, of that 
frozen crystal. It is porous and 
opaque: in the glaciers of Switzer- 
land and other southern countries at 
least. 

But why ? 

The water, as it filters through 
the mass, being unable to expel all 
the air lodged in its interstices, this 
remaining air, together with that 
sentially benched during the sub- 
sequent congelation, collects into 
bubbles of various form and size. 
The transparency and cohesiveness 
of the mass is thus in great measure 
destroyed. 

As to the snow which rests on the 
slopes, it is clear that it must be 
subject to the same influence of rain 
and warmth as that which affects 
the snow in the valleys, but, from 
the very position of the slope-snow, 
the water mostly runs off, or is only 
retained towards the bottom of the 
slope. The consequence is, that 
glaciers so situated are much looser 
in texture than those of the valleys. 
It is only towards the bottom, where 
the water accumulates, that the ice 
of the slopes acquires a consistence 
similar to that of the valleys. As 
one ascends, he observes the solidity 
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decrease ; till, towards the top, he 
finds nothing but snow. 

The superficial appearance and 
structure of the olen depend 
upon the ground on which they rest. 

en the bottom is even or but 
slightly inclined, the surface of the 
a is even also, although it may 

e rough and granulated, presenting 
comparatively few crevasses, and 
those not wide. When the bottom 
is much inclined or rugged, an 
abrupt uneven surface is presented, 
as in the Mer de Glace, spread 
between two parallel masses of the 
great chain formed by the Géant 
and Iorasse on one side, and the 
Dru, Montanvert, Charmoz, and 
Aiguille de Midi on the other. This 

Savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 
with 


Its rugged breakers, which 
put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment—a dead whirlpool’s 
image, 
six miles in length, and two in 
its greatest breadth, slopes down 
through an opening between the 
Dru and the Montanvert towards 
the valley of Chamouni. Wherever 
the slope exceeds thirty or forty 
degrees, the ice-beds become broken 
into fragments, heaved, dislocated, 
and fantastically piled up, occa- 
sionally gaping wide and exposing 
immense chasms many feet broad, 
and not unfrequently more than a 
hundred feet deep. 

Atmospheric changes, or unequal 
pressure on an uneven bottom, will 
often split the ice-masses with a 
commotion that shakes the moun- 
tains, among which the sound pro- 
duced by the enormous ice-cracks 
rolls and reverberates like the thun- 
der of heaven :— 

The ice is here, the ice is there, 

The ice is all around: 

It cracks and growls, and roars and 
howls, 

Like noises in a swound! 

The icy landscape has its caverns 
and torrents. These last flow not 
only abundantly in summer, but 
also, less plenteously, in winter, 
from the lower parts of the glacier, 
the water proceeding from the thaw- 
ing of the under surface by sub- 
terraneous heat; to that cause, at 
least, the thaw is generally at- 
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tributed. In winter, small stream- 
lets ooze out from beneath the ice; 
in spring and summer it bursts away 
the frozen barrier that dams it, 
gushing out profusely in whitish- 
blue streams from the ice -grots, 
which it has excavated in some in- 
stances to the height of a hundred, 
and the breadth of from fifty to 
eighty feet, and which present a 
romantic variety of picturesque 
scenes. 

Nor do the waters form the only 
element in action on this awful 
stage. A change of temperature 
liberates the glacier-blast, the glet- 
schergeblase of the Germans, from 
its frozen womb; and the rushing 
bitter cold air-current escapes from 
the crevasses, driving the frost 
motes like snow-dust before it, and 
insupportable as the sarsar, the icy 
wind of death. 

It may be stated as a general 
proposition, that all the Alpine 
valleys are inclined planes. Down 
these the glaciers must slip by their 
own weight whenever any cause 
loosens their adhesion to the sides 
and bottoms of those valleys. The 
warmth of the earth contributes to 
the diminution of this adhesion by 
thawing the under surface of the 
glacier. This, however, takes place 
in those parts only where the great 
thickness of the ice shields the 
ground from the operation of ex- 
ternal cold; and the mass, con- 
sequently, being only partially dis- 
engaged, maintains its position. But 
where the penetrating rays of the 
summer's sun have diffused a general 
circumjacent heat, the ice is thawed 
at its surface and edges; then the 
liberation of the glacier is rapid, 
aided as it is by the erosion of the 
underflowing currents, and the abra- 
sion of the ice and stones which 
those currents bear along, and the 
whole mass, obeying the great law 
of gravity, slips down into the fertile 
valleys below, and presents the con- 
trast of an ice-field terminating in 
smiling meadows or among golden 
crops, as if the gigantic frost-genius 
had invaded the flowery realms of 
the fairies :— 

The glacier’s cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day; 
But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 
If there were no compensation, 
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there would be, notwithstanding the 
great waste arising from the causes 
above-mentioned, a great increase in 
the glaciers ; because the winter ac- 
cession of snow and ice would largely 
redominate over the loss occasioned 
y summer and other heat. But 
this is a compensating world, and, 
as far as human memory and ob- 
servation have gone, it has been found 
that there is no sensible increase. 

If during one, or even during a 
few, succeeding years, some of the 
glaciers are observed to descend 
unusually low, in the following 
years they are found to recede in 

roportion. Above, evaporation 
rom the snow and ice is going on to 
a large extent even in winter, and 
with great rapidity in the dry and 
rarefied air; below, subterranean 
heat is at work. But all the sum- 
mer, winter, and subterranean causes 
would be inadequate to prevent a 
gradual but slow increase of the ice, 
if it were not for the steady slow 
march of the glaciers into the lower 
valleys, where they have to en- 
counter a warm atmosphere. The 
greater the increase arising from the 
accumulations of the preceding 
winter, the greater becomes the 
pressure from above, and the further 
the glacier descends into the region 
of thaw. The lower it slips down, 
the greater is the space left behind 
to be filled up, and the greater must 
be the time required before further 
accumulation pushes the mass for- 
ward. All this time the lower ex- 
tremity subjected to the heat, 
recedes as much at least as it had 
advanced, if not more. ‘Bhus is the 
equilibrium kept up; and thus are 
the cultivated lands of the lower 
valleys protected from excessive 
encroachment. 

Glaciers, like other invading 
forces, have their adjuncts. Masses 
of débris accumulate into the shape 
of long dykes or parapets along the 
anterior edge and lateral margins of 
some of the larger examples. These 
are the moraines of the Savoyard, 
the trockne muren of the Tyrolese, 
and the jokiilsgidrde of the Icelan- 
der, to whom the glaciers are known 
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under the name of jokii?. The 
Savoyard name generally prevails. 

Moraines are thus formed. Schis- 
tose or stratified rocks, free from 
snow and ice in consequence of their 
slope, but bordering the glaciers, are 
exposed to all the atmospheric in- 
fluences. Gradually disintegrated 
by the alternations of humidity and 
frost, heat and cold, their detached 
fragments roll down to the lateral 
edge of the glacier, where the 
greater part is, in sailors’ phrase, 
‘brought up;’ while some blocks 
are protruded onwards towards the 
middle. 

By the general inclination of the 
glacier and its downward progress, a 
quantity of these débris are collected 
along the anterior termination of 
the ice-field. Thus, in some cases, 
the whole glacier becomes sur- 
rounded by a moraine. 

But wherever mountain slopes 
are protected by what we have heard 
termed their private glacier, or 
where the rock is composed of com- 
pact and all but indestructible 
granite, there is no moraine. And 
thus it happens that on each side of 
some glaciers a moraine will be 
found ; others present a moraine on 
one side only; and some none at all. 

Again, a moraine is sometimes 
found where it could not have been 
formed. In such cases the nature 
of the débris shows that it must 
have been brought down from a 
higher station by the motion of the 
glacier. 

The height of moraines varies : 
some reach an altitude of one hun- 
dred feet. Asa general rule it will 
be found that, when the glaciers have 
undergone diminution, the moraine 
is above the ice ; but in those cases 
where they have increased, the 
moraine is lower than the ice-field. 
In others the moraine and the ice 
are on a level. 

Thewell-known work of M. Agassiz 
on glaciers, moraines, and erratic 
blocks — in which he embodies 
the bold reasonings of Venetz and 
De Charpentier* — points to the 
existence of moraines at an altitude 
of several hundred feet above the 


_.* While Venetz was maintaining in Switzerland the daring theory of the former 
wide extension and geological activity of the Alpine glaciers, Esmark of Christiania 
was drawing similar conclusions from the facts supplied by his own country. 
Parallel facts bad already prompted ‘the happy forethought of Playfair and Hall.’ 
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bottom of the superior Alpine 
valleys, where glaciers no longer 
exist. In the lower valleys they 


are found in succession at altitudes 
as high as twelve, fifteen, and even 
eighteen hundred feet. In the 
neighbourhood of St. Maurice 
they occur at two thousand feet 
above the bed of the Rhone; and 
they may be traced at a great height 
round the lake of Geneva. From 
such facts and other data, M. 
siz comes to the sweeping con- 
clusion that at one time the whole 
of the plains of Switzerland were 
covered by glaciers to a height of 
8300 feet above the level of the sea, 
or 2155 feet above the present sur- 
face of the lake of Geneva, and that 
they extended as far as the Jura. 
To support this grand theory, which 
requires him to account for the ex- 
istence of such immense masses of 
ice, he supposes the alternate heat- 
ing and cooling of the globe at dis- 
tant but given periods, appeals to 
fossil remains, and endeavours to 
explain the erratic blocks of the 
Jura by viewing them as the trans- 
ported moraines of his enormous 
glaciers. 
But, besides the fringing or bor- 
dering moraines, glacicrs sometimes 
exhibit central banks, and long and 
high ridges composed of fragments 
of rocks, boulders, sand and earth, at 
some distance from the margins, to 
which, however, they generally run 
parallel. These, the guferlinien of 
the German-Swiss cantons, are 
sometimes numerous and high. De 
Saussure crossed four or five of 
them, thirty or forty feet high, in 
traversing the great ice-field above 
Montanvert. ‘This elevation is due 
partly to the quantity of débris, and 
partly to the sinking of the sur- 
rounding ice which thaws, while 
that sheltered from the sun under 
the heap remains unthawed. Rosbo- 
den glacier is rich in the number 
and dimensions of these ridges. 
The following is the explanation 
iven of the formation of these 
anks. Slipping down upon the 
inclined bottom of the valley, the 

lacier recedes from the side, carry- 
ing with it and upon it part of the 
lateral moraine. This operation 
often leaves a considerable space, in 
the wider valleys especially, between 
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the foot of the mountains and the 
edge of the glaciers, and this space, 
during the succeeding winter, is 
filled up with fresh snow which is 
converted into ice, and on which a 
new moraine is accumulated. This 
in its turn recedes like the first, and 
is succeeded by others, so that if it 
did not happen that the moraines of 
the opposite sides are sometimes 
confounded into one, and that the 
motion of the ice on the irregular 
slopes of the valley disturbs the 
order and parallelism of the banks, 
they might serve as marks to deter- 
mine the age of the glaciers. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
grand notion of M. Agassiz, enough 
of ice remains in the shape of 
glaciers. Those of the! il, Swit- 
zerland, Piedmont, and avoy, pre- 
sent a superficial extent which has 
been calculated at 1484 square miles. 
Some of them are from ten to fifteen 
miles in length, and from one to two 
miles and a quarter in breadth, and 
some attain a thickness of from one 
to six hundred feet. In these icy 
reservoirs the copious supplies of 
the principal European rivers are 
contained. 

The Pyrenees and the Sierra 
Nevada have glaciers, nearly all 
of which occur on the northern 
slopes; and here we may. observe 
that the evidence indicates but few 
glaciers in the direction of east and 
west. 

In the north, Spitzbergen, Ice- 
land, and Greenland, present nume- 
rous and magnificent glaciers; and 
though it seems to be the general 
opinion that they are formed in the 
same manner as os of the Alps, the 
superior compactness and beautiful 
transparency of the northern ex- 
amples, and of the icebergs detached 
from them, are universally acknow- 
ledged. 

f Norway we shall presently 
have to treat more at aud 

The glaciers of the south-west 
coast of America, the Strait of Ma- 
galhaens, and Tierra del Fuego, are 
extensive, and indicated on the valu- 
able charts of the survey of the 
Adventure and Beagle. ¥or excel- 
lent descriptions of them the public 
is indebted to those zealous and 
accurate officers, Captain Philip 
Parker King, K.N., Captain Fitz 
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, R.N., and that close observer 
and graphie writer, Mr. Darwin.* 

If we turn to Upper Asia we are 
struck with the extensive range of 
the Altai mountains forming its 
northern border. The formation 
and motion of their glaciers appear 
to be the same with those of the 
European Alps; and those who 
study the subject will not find much 
variance between the observations of 
Gebler and De Saussure. 

To enumerate all who have contri- 
buted to the stock of information on 
this interesting subject would border 
upon the endless. The names of 
is: and Graah will immedi- 
ately occur to the initiated reader in 
connexion with Iceland and Green- 


Among those who have lately 
turned their attention to the pheno- 
mena of glaciers the author of the 
excellent work before us occupies a 
very prominent position. 

im 1841 Professor Forbes revisited 
the Alps of Dauphiné,—among the 
southern portion of which he had 
made an excursion on foot in 1839,— 
in company with his friend the Rev. 
J. M. FTeath. The country which 
he so well describes includes a 
mountain group of granitic forma- 
tion and no very large extent, which 
is separated from the main chain of 
Alps stretching from Mont Cenis to 
Monte Viso, by the great valley of 
the Durance. He gives a masterly 
description of the geology of Oisans 
and its neighbourhood, not forget- 
ting the merits of M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, who was one of the first to 
notice + the existence of that re- 
markable inversion of geological 
superposition, in which granitic 
rocks are found overlying limestones 
of the age of lias. Carrying the 
willing reader with him to the Baths 
of Allevard, the Seven Lakes, the 
Vale of Allemont, the Bourg d’Oi- 
sans, the Valley of St. Christophe, 
with its neighbouring bridge be- 
striding the wild and foaming gla- 
cier stream called the Torrent du 
Diable, in close juxtaposition to 
which we find the good and cordial 
curé who gives our travellers refer- 
ences to two guides, both chamois 
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hunters, living at La Berarde,—the 
aa a his a at that 

i »P in the midstof a savage 
landscape, worthy of Salvator in fs 
most gloomy mood. Here they find 
Josep Rodier, their guide, and 
hanging their barometer at the door 
of the very same cottage at which 
our professor had suspended it some 
two years before, find the height 
of this interesting station to be 
some 5550 feet above the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Bent upon crossing the Col de 
Sais, they rose early, and at last 
prevailed with their somewhat un- 
willing guide, rendered more unwil- 
ling by his reluctant wife. For the 
loving couple seeing that our tra- 
vellers, smitten with the love of ice, 
would take no denial, Rodier at last 
completed his breakfast of boiled 
chamois, filled his spirit flask, took 
leave of his wife and the collected 
villagers, and set forth with his ad- 
venturous patrons. It must be con- 
fessed that there was some excuse 
for the reluctance. No one had for 
years attempted the passage, nor 
does any stranger appear to have 
crossed from the valley of St. Chris. 
tophe to the Val Godemar. The 
kind-hearted man who guided them 
from Venos declared that the valley 
to which he had brought them was 
le bout du monde, and entreated 
them to go no farther. 

On they went, however, ascended 
the Vallée de Compte Faviel, and 
reached the foot of the glacier in 
two hours from La Berarde. 

Their more direct course would 
have led them to cross the glacier 
at its base, but the recent traces of 
an avalanche warned them off. So 
they struggled across an extensive 
glacier basin traversed by impassable 
rents, taking a roundabout route, and 
after a considerable descent over- 
came their difficulties, ascended a 
gentle snow slope, and gained the 
summit of the pass. eir baro- 
meter gave them a computed height 
of 10,224 English feet. 

Grand was the view that rewarded 
them; and just opposite, towering 
to a height of 3000 feet above them, 
rose the pyramidal summit of Mont 





* Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle. 
+ 1829. Faits pour servir a U Histoire des Montagnes de  Oisans. 
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Pelvoux, predominating over the 
whole. 

But now came the descent. To 
the south-west the eye penetrated 
into the Val de Godemar at a depth 
of nearly 7000 feet below them. 
They had, as they attained the sum- 
mit, looked over what appeared to 
be a precipice some 3000 feet high, 
hori with rock intermixed with 
snow-beds of extreme steepness. 
There was no alternative; down 
they must go,—and they boldly 
faced the abyss. 

It is not a little edifying to see 
the ruling passion in the midst of a 
scene where a false step might have 
been fatal, and to contemplate our 
philosopher as he ameiien along 
pointing out that ‘ the rock was sti 
composed of a mixture of steatitic 

eiss, with a variolite composed of 
elspar and augite, which occurs in 
large grained patches.’ At last they 
reached the bottom, near which they 
saw a chamois, and arrived at Aix 
about seven o'clock in the evening. 

The next ascent was that of the 
Col de Celar. 


The Col was a mere ridge of angularly 
shattered granite, rising on both sides 
into fantastic forms of singular wildness 
of outline. Before and behind us were 
glacier basins, the one of which poured 
its tribute into the Vallon des Bancs (a 
tributary of the Val Louise), the other 
into the Val Godemar. We stood sus- 
pended above both, with the interven- 
tion of a rocky precipice, so that our 
position resembled a gigantic wall of 
masonry, battered by time and the ele- 
ments into irregular embrasures, and to 
which the snow could scarcely cling. 
The barometer stood at 19 French 
inches, 6 lines, 3-10ths; the temperature 
of the air was about 36°, consequently 
the height was nearly as great as that of 
the Col de Sais, and proved to be 10,073 
English feet. 

This trip seems to have served as 
a whet to the glacier appetite; and, 
in the summer of 1841, we find our 
professor in the Bernese Alps—not 
without a design upon the Jung- 
frau—in animated and friendly dis- 
cussion with M. Agassiz, the inge- 
nuity of whose deductions he readil 
allowed without, in every case, - 
mitting them. During several weeks, 
these two eminent men remained in 
a sort of bivouac under a huge stone 
on the moraine of the noble lower 
glacier of the Aar, when stress of 
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weather did not compel them to seek 
a more hospitable shelter; and here 
they acquired an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the varying features of 
that astonishing ice-world. Hear 
the enthusiastic professor: — 


I here willingly record that I shall 
never forget the charm of those savage 
scenes; the varying effects of sunshine, 
cloud, and storm upon the sky, the 
mountains, and the glaciers, the rosy 
tints of sunset, the cold hues of moon- 
light, on a scene which included no trace 
of animation, and of which our party 
were the sole spectators. 


Thus passed the later weeks of 
August; the separation of the party 
was approaching; further excursions 
were proposed, and eventually ended 
in the determination of our Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Heath, and the friends 
of M. Agassiz, to attempt the ascent 
of the Jungfrau—which it was well 
known could only be attained from 
the southern side—under the guid- 
ance of the gifted Genevese. 

On the 27th August, at five a.m., 
they started from the Grimsel— 


A formidable company of six travel- 
lers and six guides, who carried provi- 
sions, two or three small knapsacks of 
clothes, two or three very small casks of 
wine, one of brandy, a hatchet and a 
cord for the glaciers. Jacob Leuthold, 
our confidential guide, led the way, and 
another, by name Johann Wiahren, who 
had been under medical treatment for a 
diseased knee, knowing that the Jung- 
frau was in prospect, had stolen on 
before, to join us about a mile from the 
hospice, lest he should have been pre- 
vented from accompanying us. 


They traversed in silence the well- 
known path leading to the Unteraar 
glacier, but, leaving it to the right, 
took the opposite bank of the river, 

roceeding by a faint track through 
oose masses of stones, which they 
had, one day, followed before, lead- 
ing up the right bank of the Aar to- 
wards the Oberaar glacier. Long 
before the sun had risen upon the 
valley, Leuthold and Wihren lin- 
gered behind the other guides who 
pees the party, to point out to 
{. Agassiz a distant peak just 
touched by the sunlight. It was the 
Jungfrau! 

On they went, the Schreckhorn, 
Schneebighorn, and. other grand 
mountains rising above the Unteraar 
glacier, as they ascended the rugged 
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pathless slope which leads to the 
upper glaciers of the Aar. At seven 
a.M., they had reached the wretched 
shepherds’ huts which lie below its 
foot, at a height of 7000 feet above 
the sea, passed the Col of the Obe- 
raar, not without secing a chamois 
(seventy-two of which had been laid 
low by Jacob Leuthold), descended, 

ed the even flat where the abun- 

t red snow came out by tramp- 
ling, marking their course as by foot- 
steps of blood, dined, descended the 
glaciers of Viesch, and finally ar- 
rived at the Chalets. 

The brothers Meyer, of Aarau, 
elaimed the honour of the first ascent 
in 1811, and published an account of 
it. But their flag was not seen from 
the valleys, and, as our Professor 
observes, the inhabitants of Grindel- 
wald were not prepared to watch for 
it, the ascent being made from the 
southern side, in which direction the 
Jungfrau is not visible from any in- 
habited spot whatever. Doubt was 
thus thrown upon the case. The 
next year another of the same family 
of Meyers repeated the attempt, and 
asserted that he gained the summit 
from the eastern side. But it is sup- 
posed that his flag was not seen, and 
a general scepticism as to the peak 
of the Jungfrau having been at- 
tained prevailed. Studer, however, 
in his account of his subsequent 
ascent, states that a respectable per- 
son assured him that he had seen the 
Meyers’ flag from Unterseen. On 
the other hand, the Valaisian guides 
maintained that they alone, and not 
the Meyers, reached the top. But 
there seems to be a general disposi- 
tion to suggest and propagate doubts 
as to the attainment of the difficult 
and desired object; for, two years 
after the successful ascent which we 
are now to consider, Professor 
Forbes being at the inn on the Faul- 
horn, near Grindelwald—his ascent 
having been incidentally mentioned 
—heard the fact stoutly denied: and 
yet he believes that their flag was 
seen as far as Thun. 

In 1828, Baumann and some other 
peasants unquestionably reached the 
summit. Hugi soon afterwards 
made some attempts from the side 
of Lauterbrunnen, which seems to 
have presented insuperable obstacles, 
and was afterwards foiled by bad 
weather, in an effort made on the 
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opposite side (1832), when Jacob 
Leuthold accompanied him. This, 
the Professor believes to be the last 
attempt previous to that in which he 
and his party succeeded on the 28th 
August, 1841. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, he and 
his party attained the summit, and 
stayed there half an hour. 


The view to the east was generally 
clear. The Finsteraar and Schreckhorn, 
the glacier of Aletsch, the Ménch and 
Eigher—and we got a glimpse of the 
bottom of the valley of Grindelwald. 
The view to the west was in one respect 
scarcely less remarkable, for there a 
magnificent cumulus- headed cloud stood 
in wonderful majesty, reaching appa- 
rently from the valley to at least 2000 
feet above us. It was a glorious sight, 
a single cloud at least 10,000 feet high! 
The mists boil up amongst the glaciers; 

clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and 

sulphury, 
= from the roused ocean of deep 
hell. 

The thermometer at the top was 25°5. 
Where the mist approached, the icy 
spicule were distinctly visible. The sky 
to the east was clear and fine, but not 
of so intense a blue as we had observed 
it lower down, before the fog came on 
the top. The polarization by Savart’s 
polariscope seemed quite normal and 
distinct, the tints brighter than I have 
often seen them from the Aar glaciers. 
Its intensity diminishes as the sky is of 
a darker hue. I took specimens of the 
rock, which is a sort of gneiss by no 
means crystalline, and we began to think 
of descending. I felt no discomfort or 
uneasiness of any kind on the top, nor 
did any one else. 


The descent, which promised to be 
much more alarming than the ascent, 
proved, by the excellent manage- 
ment of the guides, to be little worse. 

Our Professor who, in another and 
earlier work, had described the 
greater part of the chain or mountain 
group of Mont Blane, having heard 
of the existence of an undescribed 
pass, of course immediately deter- 
mined to test it, and, in 1850, made 
the passage of the Col de Salena, 
from the valley of Chamouni to that 
of Ferret. But Norway and its 


glaciers are still before us, and we 
dare not tarry to sneneene him in 
his journey over the Co 
as it is. 
Bent on observing the structure of 
the more northern glaciers, and pro- 
FF 
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bably not undesirous of seeing the 
sun shine at midnight, and its total 
eclipse—which last he did not see 
except as veiled in clouds—Professor 
Forbes left England in the Courier 
steam-ship, bound from Hull to 
Christiania, in the night of the 21st 
of June, 1851, and, after a stormy 

assage, came in sight of the coast of 

orway early on the morning of the 
24th. The moment that he saw it, 
the gneiss islands of the wild Tiree 
and the sandy Col occurred to the 
mind of the Caledonian, but, other- 

ise, his first impression was that of 
disappointment; the immediate en- 
virons of Christiania, however, 
formed an exception to the general 
monotony. He found the entrance 
of the Christiania-fiord marked by 
a lighthouse on the island of Ferder, 
which singularly resembled Inch- 
keith in the Firth of Forth. 

The city itself graduates into the 
country by means of innumerable 
villas, built usually in commanding 
situations, reminding the traveller 
of the environs of Geneva. The 
clearness of the air, the warmth of 
the sun, and the intensity of colour 
which clothed the landscape, re- 
called southern latitudes and even 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 
But the impression was counteracted 
by the background of pine forest, 
reminding the observer of the higher 
and well-wooded cantons of Swit- 
zerland. The varied outline of the 
fiord,* which according to our Pro- 
fessor may compare with the lake of 
the four cantons, added to the re- 
semblance ; but he missed the back- 
ground of Alpine peaks and _per- 
petual snows. 

He remarks that wherever the 
traveller may choose to fancy him- 
self, his last idea would probably be 
(what appears to be the fact), that 
he is here in the latitude of the 
Shetland Islands—treeless and bare, 
enveloped even in summer by fre- 
quent fogs— 

pigris ubi nulla campis 
Arbor estiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebule malusque 
Jupiter urgett 


nearly in the parallel of Lerwick, 
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and a degree north of Kirkwall. 
But here our traveller observes, on 
the same parallel and only 12° of 
longitude farther east, we see the 
Aggershuus Amt, in which Christi- 
ania is placed, verdant with super- 
abundant forests not only of spruce 
and pine, but with nearly all the 
ordinary trees of an English de- 
mesne. The plane, the sycamore, 
the ash, the elm, and, more rarely, 
the beech and oak, arrive at full 
stature ; all common kinds of fruit 
trees abound, and apples, cherries, 
pears, and apricots ripen in the open 
air. Nor are flowering shrubs 
wanting ; the lilac, for example, 
which in luxuriance and colouryields 
to none in England. 

Journeying onwards, the Profes- 
sor now found himself surrounded 
by the lofty heights of the Dovre 
and adjacent chains, having left far 
behind him on the right the lofty 
but isolated group of the Rundane 
mountains; and, on the left, though 
at a greater distance, the high snow- 
covered hills of Lom, though both 
were imperceptible from the deep 
valley of the Longen. It was re- 
served for the grandeur of the defile 
of Rustenberg and the character of 
the vale of Tofte (or Lessoe, as 
Gulbrandsal is now called), with the 
glimpses of perpetual snow in both 
directions of the valley to infuse, 
for the first time, something of an 
Alpine spirit into the journey. The 
cultivation of corn—rye, oats, and 
barley, which, Professor Forbes 
observes, disappear usually in the 
order named, and which may all be 
found in the lower part of Gulbrand- 
sal—had given place to exclusive 
hay-crops, just as in the upland 
valleys of Switzerland. In his pro- 
gress, our traveller soon discovered 
that a Rowland Hill is wanted in 
Norway, for he found it impossible to 
post a letter for Christiania, although 
a well-appointed and rapid post- 
conveyance passes each way twice 
a week. He was indeed told that 
at the next station, which rejoiced 
in the appropriate name of ‘ Lie,’ 
it might . done ; but he was there 
again at fault, and had to send a 





* Fjeld, pronounced field, signifies mountain; and fjord, pronounced jiord, 
lack or firth. 
+ In winter, on the contrary, Shetland enjoys a climate as mild as that of 
Avignon, and little colder in January than Florence, which is 17° farther south.— 
P, 5. 
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special messenger to some third 
station with his letter, at double or 
treble the expense of the whole 
postage to Christiania. 

As he ascended the Dovre-field to 
Fogstuen, he observed the well- 
defined limits of growth, first of the 
spruce, then of the pine, and finally 
of the birch, the hills being, very 
generally, wooded up to the height 
where these several trees can grow. 
At the limit of the Scotch fir, the 
aneroid barometer stood at 27.11, 
and the temperature of the air was 
at 53°. This may be about 2870 
feet above the sea ; but he estimated 
that the common birch reached a 
height of 400 feet more. As he 
ascended Sneehittan, the common 
or white birch was soon left behind 
—this was shortly after leaving 
Jerkind—then willows more or less 
stunted succeeded, with juniper. 
Both these ceased together, and the 
creeping dwarf birch, scarcely six 
inches high, with reindeer moss, were 
nearly the only generally spread 
plants ; but the flowers of the ra- 
nunculus glacialis still smiled upon 
him. At length those scanty traces 
of vegetable life almost disappeared, 
and tracks of loose shingle freshly 
uncovered by snow, and steeped in 
cold moisture, afforded a slippery 
and uncertain foot-hold to the weary 
horses. He was soon obliged to 
proceed on foot. At this still early 
period of summer the steep ascent 
was covered with snow, except 
where the wind had drifted it from 
the blocks of mica slate which strew 
its slopes. The noontide heat, though 
not very great, had softened the 
snow through which the party 
struggled with great fatigue, often 
sinking quite to the waist, until they 
gained the firmer slopes. At about 
three o’clock they, not without 
danger, reached the top of what was 
for a very long time considered the 
highest mountain in Norway—about 
7600 feet above the sea.* 

He looked, with attention, for 
traces of the action of glaciers, 
either by wearing and polishing the 
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rocks, or in the depositation of mo- 
raines, but saw nothing very deci- 
sive of eithér phenomena. The 
reindeer soup on which the perty 
supped, on their return to Jerkind, 
seems to have made an impression 
on the philosophical palate, and is 
pronounced to Seve been excellent. 

Such scooping and polishing of 
rocks as is usually ascribed to the 
action of glaciers, occurs near the 
highest point of the road, on the 
stage from Kongsvold to Drivstuen, 
at a place called Vaarstige, which 
is so remarkable that no traveller 
having passed it is likely to forget 
it. 


For here the valley—which from the 
entrance of the defile had been narrow 
and rugged enough, offering only a little 
enlargement at Kongsvold—suddenly 
contracts to such a degree as nearly to 
bar the passage; the torrent tumbles 
down a rocky chasm, and a great elbow 
of rock presents a nearly inaccessible 
face towards the stream, of immense 
height, over which the road is carried ; 
so that in the space of a few furlon 
we reascend until we are considerably 
above the common level of the Dovre- 
field at Jerkind, which we quitted some 
hours before. 

The height of the road must be about 
900 English feet above the torrent. Now 
precisely here we find the (so called) 
glacier markings perfectly developed, 
following the direction of the ravine, and 
similar to those seen in the rocky con- 
traction of Alpine valleys; and, indeed, 
under similar circumstances, in every 
country in Europe. The explanation of 
their appearance here is sufficiently 
obvious on the glacier theory. The 
mass of ice which must have descended 
this valley, if the Dovre-field was ever 
included within the snow-line, must have 
formed one principal outlet of the icy 
superfluity of that prodigious reservoir. 
And as it must have accumulated be- 
hind the rocky elbow of the Vaarstige, 
in the same manner that a great and 
sudden flood of water would do now, 
until the superincumbent pressure of 
thawing ice was sufficient to force it past 
so tremendous an obstacle; it is self- 
evident that the rocky obstacle must 
have resisted that pressure, and borne 
the traces of it in that peculiar erosion 


* Esmark is said to have been the first who ascended the mountain, in the last 
years of the 18th century; and, not many years afterwards, it was ascended by Sir 
Thomas Acland. It has been stated that a lake exists in a hollow which has been 
compared to a crater, but the Professor doubts not that it was frozen and covered 
with snow when he was there; and, according to M. Durocher, a small glacier is 


lodged under the cliffs of Sneehiittan. 
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which those moving semi-rigid masses of 
ice are known to impress (through the 
medium. of the fragments and particles 
of pulverized rock which they invariably 
carry on their lower surface) upon the 
barriers which oppose their progress. 
Thus far the appearances may be accu- 
rately explained. Perhaps it may be 
matter for surprise that they are not 
more universal and obvious even in this 
valley, where (by analogy) it is almost 
impossible to doubt that glaciers have 
once descended. Some general reasons 
might be assigned, but I will only men- 
tion one here; and this is the very re- 
markable rapidity of disintegration of 
the most solid rocks perpetually going 
on in Norway, which has evidently the 
tendency to obliterate all superficial im- 
pressions. Prodigious falls of blocks, 
detached from mountain precipices, occur 
every year, and by the freshness of their 
colour are palpable to the passer-by. 
Their frequency is very striking com- 
pared with the Swiss valleys. It is 
attributable, I suppose, partly to the 
severity of congelation in winter, but 
especially to the great quantity of snow 
and rain which falls over a great part of 
the mountainous regions of Norway. 
This occurrence, known in Norway 
under the name of Bergray, is correctly 
described and accounted for by Ponto- 
piddan, who cites some very striking 
instances of devastation occasioned by 
it in the diocese of Bergen. 

The roads appear, in some locali- 
ties, to have been nearly as bad as 
Parliament-street was, during the 
last winter. 

*Macadamizing’ is unknown. The 
sort of attempts towards it, at either end 
of this great highway—that is to say, 
within a few miles of the modern and 
ancient capitals of Norway, Christiania, 
and Throndjem—make the over-jolted 
traveller wish that it had never been 
thought of. Asa general rule, however, 
this and other great roads are, on the 
whole, excellently kept. By degrees the 
engineering of the highways is being im- 
proved. 

That it should be so in this metro- 
~ is a consummation devoutly to 

wished. 

The English friends with whom 
our professor had travelled from 
Christiania, were on their way to 
the far north, for salmon-fishing, 
the passion for which clearly never 
entered his breast; indeed he ac- 
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knowledges his inability to under- 
stand its potency, and speaks, with 
some admiration, of the devotion of 
a delicate English lady,—God_ bless 
her,—who had accompanied her 
husband on one of these seducing 
angling expeditions, undeterred by 
the tormenting attacks of the most 
savageof mosquitoes. The Professor 
and his friends parted under the 
70th degree of latitude, and he was 
now soon to see the sun make the 
clear circuit of the heavens. 

After a pretty description of a 
Lapland mother packing up her 
child in moss for the night in its 
little narrow wooden cradle, and a 
passing description of the reindeer, 
we find the fillowin account of a 


northern summer midnight :— 


It was eleven o'clock at night when 
we left the Laplanders, and we reached 
the sea-side a few minutes before mid- 
night. It was a glorious evening—the 
sun shining warm and ruddy across the 
calm sound. It was more like a sunset 
at Naples than what I had imagined of 
midnight in the arctic circle. The town 
and shores of Tromsé lay in comparative 
shadow; and as we rowed across to our 
steamer, we heard in the distance the 
not unmelodious song of the Russian 
sailors, who amused themselves with 
singing the most of the night. 


In a country where, to use the 
language of an old clergyman on the 
spot, they have nine months of winter 
and three weeks of summer, the 
cattle and horses seem to be occa- 
sionally what the sailors call ‘hard 
up,’ and it appears that they are fed 
in winter, partly on the dried leaves 
of the birch, but chiefly on seaweed 
and on the boiled heads of fish, which 
latter diet must give, we opine, a 
somewhat racy flavour to the milk: 
and yet there is evidence that the 
turnip has thriven well in latitude 
70°.* 

Among the glaciers which he 
visited, may be noticed those of 
Bondhuus, Nus-fiord, and some not 
very far from the copper works of an 
English company—British capital 
and enterprise seem to be ubiquitous 
—one of which last glaciers at the 
head of the little inlet of the Jékuls- 
fiord is stated to be the only one in 


* The rapidity of vegetation in this climate is wonderful. Mr. Carey told our 
travellers that the lawn in front of the house, rich, when they saw it, with waving 
grass nearly ready for the scythe, was still covered with the last winter's snow 
almost to the door only one short month before! 
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Norway, which is actually washed by 
the sea. The detaching and fall of 
masses of ice into the fiord, occasions 
frequent commotions, propagated 
for a distance of miles, the waves 
oceasioned by them frequently over- 
flowing the huts of the natives. 

The glaciers of Fondalen were the 
first that he saw in this expedition ; 
and he lingered on deck long after 
midnight to enjoy the sight of the 
magnificent headland of Kunnen. 
A warm sunset was shed over the 
whole scenery—sea, rock, verdure, 
snow and glacier, with a continuin 
effect indescribably harmonious a 
peaceful, diffusing 

——tThe rose tints, which summer’s 
twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow. 

Everything which Professor 
Forbes saw in Norway tended to con- 
firm the theory of the cause of the 
motion of the glaciers expounded by 
him some years since, as well as the 
facts on which that theory was 
chiefly based. The leading facts 
‘attempted,’ as he modestly writes, 
to be established in his Travels in 
the Alps of Savoy, etc., are,— 

1. That the downward motion of 
the ice from the mountains towards 
the valleys is a continuous and regu- 
lar motion, going on day and night 
without starts or stops. 

2. That it occurs in winter as well 
as in summer, though less in amount. 

3. That it varies at all times with 
the temperature, being less in cold 
than in hot weather. 

4. That rain and melting snow 
tend to accelerate the glacier motion. 

5. That the centre of the glacier 
moves faster than the sides, as is the 
case in a river. 

6. The surface of the glacier 
moves faster than the bottom, also 
as in a river. 

7. The glacier moves faster (other 
things being supposed alike) on 
steep inclinations. 

8. The motion of a glacier is not 
prevented, nor its continuity hin- 
dered, by contractions of the rocky 
channel in whichit moves, nor by the 
inequalities of its bed. 

9. The crevasses are for the most 
part formed anew annually ; the old 
ones disappearing by the collapse of 
the ice during is after the hot 
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Our Professor concludes therefore 
that the differences are slight and 
immaterial between the glaciers of 
central Europe and those of Scan- 
dinavia. The theory of their motion 
which he has deduced from the facts 
stated or referred to in the volume 
before us, is,— 

That a glacier is a plastic mass im- 
pelled by gravity, having tenacity 
sufficient to mould itself upon the 
obstacles which it encounters, and 
to permit one portion to slide past 
another without fracture, except 
when the forces are so violent as to 
produce discontinuity in the form of 
a crevasse, or more generally of a 
bruised condition of the mass so 
acted on. 

That, in consequence, the motion 
of such a mass on a great scale re- 
sembles that of a river, allowance 
being made for almost incomparably 
= viscosity,—hence the retar- 

ation of the sides and bottom. 

Finally, the diminution of tempe- 
rature diminishing the plasticity of 
the ice, and also the hydrostatic pres- 
sure of the water, which fills every 
pore in summer, retards its motion, 
whilst warmth and wet produce a 
contrary effect. 

These opinions were laid down in 
1842. Ten years’ experience and 
consideration have only tended to 
confirm them. Professor Forbes 
sees no reason that he should change 
them; neither do we. 

Tt is true, that in one instance 
only has he been able to infer the 
sheiie annual progress of the ice 
of a Norwegian glacier. This wa 
in the Krondal glacier, of which, by 
means of the intervals of the ‘dirt 
bands,’ he estimated the annual pro- 
sress at 168 feet. It appeared to 
ies to be pretty much what he 
should have expected in Switzer- 
land, in a similar situation. But he 
comes to the conclusion, on the 
whole, from what appears to us to 
be sound reasoning, and also from 
observation, that the plasticity of 
the Norwegian glaciers is greater 
in summer than in those of the Alps, 
and also, that their season of rapid 
motion is probably shorter, which 
will compensate on the whole for 
its greater swiftness. 

As a strikingly ‘collective in- 


season. stance’* of the plastic theory, he 
* Bacon. 
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refers to the beautiful little glacier 
of Kaagen in lat. 70°, in which the 
form of a frozen trickling tear is so 
well exhibited, bearing evidence in 
its mere aspect, of the ductility and 
tenacity of the gravid drop. He 
thinks that he might affirm that a 
er at this one phenomenon from 

e deck of the steamer would have 
satisfied him, had other proof been 
wanting, that the consistence and 
mode of progression of a glacier, is 
the same in latitude 70° as in lati- 
tude 45°. The striking state of col- 
lapse and reconsolidation of the 
crevasses, which he observed on the 
remarkably crystalline and firm ice 
of the Nygaard glacier early in the 
month of August, is adduced by him 
as a similar example. 

We cannot forbear from adding 
the following corroboration of the 
views of Professor Forbes from the 
- of Dr. Kane* in his graphic 

escription of ‘ Bessie’s Cove.’ 

It fell calm and I had an opportunity 
of visiting the shore. The place where 
we landed was in latitude 76° 04’ N., 
nearly. It was a little cove bordered on 
one side by a glacier; on the other, wa- 
tered by distillations from it, and green 
with luxuriant mosses. It was, indeed, 
a fairy little spot, brightened, perhaps, 
by its contrast with the icy element on 
which I had been floating for a month 
and a half before ; yet even now, as it 
comes back to me in beautiful com- 
panionship with many sweet places of 
the earth, I am sure that its charms 
were real. 

The glacier came down by a twisted 
circuit from a deep valley which it nearly 
filled. As it approached the sea, it 
seemed unable to spread itself over the 
horse-shoe-like expansion on which we 
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stood; but retaining still the impress 
marks of its own little valley birth-place, 
it rose up in a huge dome-like escarp- 
ment, one side frozen to the cliffs, the 
other a wall beside us, and the end a 
rounded mass protruding into the sea. 

Close by the side of its precipitous 
face, in a furrowed water-course, was a 
mountain torrent, which, emerging from 
the point at which the glacier met the 
hill, came dashing wildly over the rocks, 
green with the mosses and carices of 
Arctic vegetation ; while from the dome- 
like summit a stream that had tunneled 
its way through the ice from the valley 
still higher above, burst out like a foun- 
tain, and fell in a cascade of foam- 
whitened water into the sea. 

The glacier itself wasof the class which 
Saussure has designated as the second 
order. It was a small but elegant type 
of glacial structure, and was to me 
conclusive as to the identity in all essen- 
tial features of the Polar and Alpine ice- 
growths. 

It is with mortification that I confess 
that I had not then made myself familiar 
with the views detailed by Professor 
Forbes in his work on the Pennine Alps ; 
for it has since occurred to me that this 
so-called dome was of a true scallop- 
shell shape, and might, perhaps, have 
illustrated the conoidal structure, which 
forms so beautiful a feature of the 
viscous theory. 

And now the well-iced reader will 
be looking for a warmer subject; and 
we close this rapid glance at the 
glaciers and Professor Forbes’s book 
not without some regret; for the vo- 
lume is printed and illustrated in a 
style worthy of its most interesting 
contents; and, while it deserves a 

lace on the shelves of a philosopher, 
is fit for the drawing-room table of 
a duchess. 


* The U. S. Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin: A Personal 


Narrative. By Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., 


Brothers. 1853, 8vo. 


U.S.N. New York: Harper and 
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OLD STORES. 


* DATTLES,’ said Turenne, ‘are 

fought by generals, campaigns 
are won and lost by the commissa- 
riat.’ We trust that our Govern- 
ment will bear in mind this dictum 
of the great Maréchal, and make 
such careful provision that our sol- 
diers may never have to fight upon 
an empty stomach. For there was 
something of truth as well as sar- 
casm in the theory of General Foy, 
which attributed the firmness of the 
English troops to the solid beef- 
steaks which constituted their diet. 
For, whatever his other good quali- 
ties, your Englishman is not so 
patient under privation as the Spa- 
niard, or even the Frenchman; and, 
however brave he may be when duly 
‘nourri par la patrie,’ fighting is 
apt to go against his stomach—when 
empty. It is rumoured by well-in- 
formed draymen in the taverns of 
Shoreditch,—and we rejoice to hear 
it,—that Government have made a 
spirited contract with Messrs. Tru- 
man, Hanbury, and Buxton, for the 
supply of 25,000 quarts of porter per 
diem—Truman’s entire on the Bal- 
kan—a capital fortification against 
the blasts of the proverbial north 
wind of those parts—Threicius 
Aquilo’; though perhaps somewhat 
heady and feverish in the dog-days. 
We trust also that similar care will 
be taken of the solids; that old 
stores will be carefully overhauled, 
lest jars labelled ‘ preserved meat,’ 
should, when opened on the banks of 
the Danube, prove to be neither 
meat nor preserved, lest—but we 
drop the subject and decline to fol- 
low into details such unsavoury spe- 
culation, and we put full trust in the 
Vigilant nose of Sir James Graham, 
or whatever other functionary may 
be set over the victualling dopest- 
ment. Be he who he may, he is in 
reality Premier Ministre de la 
Guerre. 

We ourselves are about to do 
what we recommend to our rulers, 
videlicet, to overhaul our old stores. 

And now, gentle and deluded 
reader, forgive the deception of 
which you have been made a victim. 
The old stores in question consist 
neither of cannon-balls nor muskets, 
nor yet biscuits and salt-beef, but 
simply of some dozens of volumes 


issued from the press some time 
within the last twelvemonth, which 
abundance of matter, and lack of 
leisure have prevented us from ana- 
lyzing hitherto. And now our re- 
view appears at a moment when it is 
likely to fall as still-born as any one 
of the innocents upon whom we are 
preparing to operate. The voice 
which pipes pleasantly enough in 
time of peace, is unheard and un- 
noticed among the blare of trumpets 
and the boom of guns. Nothing is 
talked of from palace to pot-house 
but war, war, war; nothing in the 
shape of a book is read except it 
relates to the Turk or the Cossack, 
Sebastopol or Sinope. No ‘ review’ 
is ever looked at except a review of 
troops or ships at Chobham or Spit- 
head. Ninety-nine readers in a 
hundred would have skipped our 
poor article at once if it had borne 
an honest and peaceful affiche, and 
not borrowed the lion’s hide which 
is all the fashion among the asses in 
presenti. The truth is, we have 
taken a leaf out of the book of those 
ingenious tradesmen who seize the 
occasion of any public excitement to 
advertise their wares. As, for in- 
stance, a portentous announcement, 
Loss or THB TaYLEUR, is found on 
perusal to dwindle off into a recom- 
mendation of Aaron and Son’s cheap 
mourning, and the ADVENT oF CHo- 
LERA, in sesquipedalian letters, is 
made—goodness only knows how— 
a vehicle for insinuating the tran- 
scendent merits of Piccol’s paletédt or 
Oliver's odonto. Similarly, O most 
justly irate reader, we have lured 
you on by assuming a/false ‘ front of 
war’ into the midst ofa most peace- 
ful disquisition. Your feelings 
doubtless resemble those of some 
fine young man who, eager to enlist, 
mistakes his way to the barracks 
and flounders into a quaker’s meet-* 
ing. ‘O friend,’ says the senior 
Broad - Brim, to the bewildered 
stranger, ‘O friend, thou art hot 
and weary; rest thee here awhile, 
and right welcome, in the cool shade; 
thou wilt have repose for thy body, 
and, it may be, thou wilt hear some- 
thing which shall also profit thy 
mind.’ So also we invite you, 
reader, who have been beguiled into 
accompanying us so far, to go along 
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with us to the end. It may be that 
we shall find, if not profit, at least 
amusement, in the overhauling of 
our old stores. 

Fhe first article which comes to 
hand is Lord Holland's Memoirs of 
the Whig Party.* The Whig party 
is now, to all appearance, broken, 
scattered, annihilated for ever. With 
Russell and Palmerston defiant and 
boastful on the Treasury bench, and 
Grey and Clanricarde querulous or 
sulky in virtual opposition—it is 
hard to contemplate the Whig party 
as an entity any longer. Yet it 
has shown such marvellous vitality 
hitherto that it would be rash to 
ey about its future fate. Now 

windling from a party to a faction, 
from a faction to a clique, and then 
suddenly rising again to prominence 
and power—its strange fortunes 
have all along defied the speculations 
of the political seer, and may well 
be deemed fit subject for the remi- 
niscences of the historian. In 1828 
the Whigs were a feeble and power- 
less knot of malcontents, scantly re- 
presented in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and possessing the confidence 
neither of king nor country; the 
year 1831 saw them dominant and 
triumphant—in the oer of 
crushing majorities and boundless 
popularity. And now again, guan- 
tum mutati, the Whigs proper ma 
be accommodated on a single bench 
in either House, and contained with- 
in the limits of a not very spacious 
wing-room. During the whole 
of their varied career, with rare 
brief exceptional periods, they have 
never been trusted by the monarch, 
and never been popular in the coun- 
try. Their factiousness out of office, 
their corruption and selfishness in 
office, their eagerness for power, and 
the recklessness with which they 
jeopardized the interests of the 
country in the endeavour to damage 
the tenure of a ministry; their inso- 
lent exclusiveness in private life, 
have always contributed to alienate 
the affections of their countrymen, 
and their fall is probably regretted 
by no living man except some far- 
away cousin—if sueh there be—still 
unprovided for. 
et it would be idle to deny that 
they have done the State some ser- 
vice in their time. They have advo- 
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cated, however timidly and insin- 
cerely, some great principles; they 
have passed, however selfish might 
be the motive, some great measures ; 
and their history is at all events so 
bound up with thehistory of England, 
that one is disposed cordially to wel- 
comeany work which promises toelu- 
cidate what is obscure in its details. 

Muchwas expected from Lord Hol- 
land. He had been so mixed up with 
the party during some of its most 
eventful years, had occupied so pro- 
minent a place in the most exclusive 
society in England, and had enjoyed 
among a professedly literary circle 
so high a reputation for literary 
ability, that the world was prepared 
to find in his Memoirs authentic 
history flavoured with racy anee- 
dotes and startling revelations. The 
world was never more wofully dis- 
appointed. It found in the first vo- 
lume dull narrative and prosy reflec- 
tions, much that was questionable 
in fact, and little that was novel 
in illustration. And the second 
volume does not differ from its 
predecessor. We are forced.to con- 
clude that Vassall, Lord Holland—so 
much bepraised by the ingenious 
young literati who were admitted to 
taste the flavour of his cook’s ra- 
gouts and his wife’s sarcasms—was, 
taken apart from his wife and his 
cook, a very commonplace mortal. 
His splendid opportunities for ob- 
servation were nullified by a narrow 
mind, andhisappreciations ofcontem- 
pore men were constantly dis- 
torted by the rancour of party spirit. 
Of all the characters upon whom he 
passes judgment—many of them 
ranking with the immortal names 
of history—none receive hearty 
praise except Fox, and perhaps Lord 
Grey. Even in Nelson's case, the 
inevitable panegyric is diluted with 
most damning qualifications. Thur- 
low was an impostor, indebted for 
his reputation to his shaggy eye- 
brows and sonorous voice; Wredder- 
burn, a man of no sterling ability, 
no public virtue, little political prin- 
ciple, and of shallow understanding. 
George the Third was a mere trick- 
ster; Percival, a fool; Sheridan, a 
dishonest profligate; Sidmouth, a 
narrow-minded country squire ; and 
soon. Even when his Lordship is 
afraid to strike, he is yet willing to 
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wound—hinting a doubt in a note, 
and hesitating dislike in a paren- 
thesis. The momentary bitterness 
engendered by party strife cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse for all this 
salen ; the present volume was 
written between the years 1812 and 
1816, and transcribed and revised in 
1824. In fact, these Memoirs seem 
to have been the cherished work of 
Lord Holland’s leisure. How ap- 
propriate is the family motto bla- 
zoned on the vover of the book: 
Et vitam impendere vero! 

The substance of the book is 
nought; and the style is worthy of 
it. One might at least have ex- 
pected a man whose conversational 
ability was so much puffed by the 
guests of Holland House, to have 
the knack of telling a good story 
well; but our author fails even in 
that. Here is an instance of a good 
(and old) story spoiled in the telling: 
Fox once said, so runs the story in 
its ordinary form, ‘Thurlow must 
be an impostor, for no one can be so 
wise as S looks.’ Now see how 
Lord Holland blunts the point of 
the epigram: ‘Mr. Fox said once 
with equal simplicity and drollery, 
‘1 suppose no man was ever so wise 
as Thurlow looks, for that is impos- 
sible.’’ 

Here is a passage which illustrates 
at once the author’s style in com- 
position and tone of political mo- 
rality. He is speaking of the dis- 
tribution of patronage by the Whig 
administration of 1806 : 

Nothing in that way was done preju- 
dicial to the publick service; but much 
that might have strengthened our party 
and promoted our principles was ne- 
glected, especially in the Church. The 
members, indeed, of that powerful body 
seemed to conspire against any such 
project, and to live miraculously for the 
purpose of baffling the Whigs, whom 
they hated. Never was there a year in 
which so little ecclesiastical patronaye 
fell. No sooner were we turned out, than 
canons, deans, and bishops began to sing 
out their Nunc Dimittis, and seemed to 
be taken at their word by a Providence 
who rejoiced in an orthodox and no- 
Popery Administration. One bishop 
only died in 1806, and he had become 
our friend in politicks. This was Dr. 
Horsley, Bishop of St. David's, a man 
of coarse and vulgar manners, hot tem- 
per, and imprudent conduct; but emi- 
nent for his attainments in science, and 
for his polemical writings, and distin- 
guished for ready and powerfuleloquence, 
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a bold spirit, and a° strong mind, - His 
seat on the bench was supplied by a 
college friend of Lord Grenville, Dr. 
Moss, and the preferment he vacated 
was filled up by parsons of hostile poli- 
ticks, or of too little note to have any. 


In the sentence which we have 

printed in italics, the noble author 
reaches the climax of bad taste and 
vulgarity. 
- ‘The present volume contains the 
history of the administration of 
1806, in which the author held the 
office of Privy Seal. Happily for 
England, its tenure of oflice was 
brief. Its home and foreign policy, 
its peace measures and war mea- 
sures, were alike feeble. Lord 
Holland makes quite a merit of his 
candour in acknowledging that their 
expeditions were unsuccessful. 

n 358 pages, it would be strange 
if one did not light upon something 
good or new here and there. We 
think that we can find room to 
extract almost all that is either 
instructive or amusing. Here is an 
anecdote of the great rival states» 
men: 


When Mr. Pitt had just concluded 
the first speech which he ever made in 
Parliament, and while Mr. Fox was 
complimenting his young supporter and 
future rival on the brilliant commence- 
ment of his parliamentary career, an 
old member (1 think a General Grant) 
accosted them thus:—‘Ay, Mr. Fox, 
you may well commend that speech, 
none here but yourself could make such 
another; and I don’t despair hearing 
you both, as I have done your fathers 
before you, battling it and abusing one 
another for nights together in this house.’ 
Mr. Fox felt startled at the awkwardness 
of the compliment; but Mr, Pitt, with 
great readiness and delicacy, replied, ‘It 
is uatural enough in you, General, to 
wish for the life of a Methusalem.’ 


Now for his Lordship’s opinion of 
Queen Caroline, whose virtue and 
wrongs the Whigs so shamefully 
exploitaient as political capital ; 

She was at best a strange woman, 
and a very sorry and uninteresting he- 
roine. She had, they say, some talent, 
some pleasantry, some good-humour, 
and great spirit and courage. But she 
was utterly destitute of all female deli- 
cacy, and exhibited in the whole course 
of the transactions relating to herself 
very little feeling for anybody, and very 
little regard for honour or truth, or even 
for the interests of those who were de- 
voted to her, whether the people in the 
aggregate, or the individuals who enthu- 
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siastically espoused her cause. She 
avowed her dislike of many : she scarcely 
concealed her contempt for all. In 
short, to speak plainly, if not mad, she 
was a very worthless woman, 

Here follows the best story in the 
book, and new to us : 

When, in 1820, on the death of 
Napoleon, some officious courtier ran 
up to him (then George the Fourth) to 
apprize him of the news, which he sup- 
posed would be welcome to him, in these 
words, ‘Sir, your greatest enemy is 
dead!’—‘Is she, by G—d!’ was the 
royal husband’s dignified and pious 
ejaculation. 


Apropos of the Whigs as deline- 
ated by one of themselves, there is 
a curious and not very flattering 
passage in Zom Moore's Diary,* the 
second article of our ‘old stores’ 
which comes to hand : 

The insight I got into the views and 
leaning of the (Whig) party during my 
last visit to town, has taken away much 
of my respect for them as a political 
body, and changed my opinion of some 
as private men. Iam convinced that there 
is just as much selfishness and as much 
low party spirit among them generally as 
among the Tories; without any of that 
tact in concealing the offensiveness of 
these qualities which a more mellowed 
experience of power and its sweets gives 
to the Tories. There are a few men 
among them who have the public weal, 
I believe, most sincerely at heart; and 
these are easily numbered,—Lord Grey, 
Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Lansdowne; but even these are 
carried headlong through a measure, of 
which in their hearts they must see the 
danger, by an impulse of party spirit 
which supersedes too much every other 
consideration ; and as to the herd of their 
followers, any few grains of patriotism 
there may be among them are so mixed 
up with an overflowing portion of self 
as to be diluted away to nothing. The 
change of tone, too, among some of 
them would be most amusing if one was 
not obliged to look grave while one 
listens. 

The retention of this passage, to 
which the editor's apologetic note 
scarcely serves for antidote, is 
honourable to Lord John’s manli- 
ness and candour. He also gives 
us, without rat — — 
one passage, the reverse of compli- 
mentary to himself. Other people 
have not been so callous to Tom’s 
random shafts, and these volumes 
have called forth a world of angry 
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expostulation and recrimination. 
The little poet himself never inten- 
tionally wounded any man, except 
in a squib, by way of business; and 
it must have been far from Lord 
John Russell’s wish to employ his 
friend’s dead hand to strike his foes 
withal. The truth is, the journal 
was hastily and carelessly written, 
and has been hastily and carelessly 
edited, and much bad feeling has 
been engendered in consequence. 
One dispute deserves chronicling, 
in a future edition of Quarrels of 
Authors. The Right Honourable 
J. W. Croker nettled, it seems, by 
some unfriendly remarks on himself, 
in a former volume, took his revenge 
by a very savage article in the 
Quarterly, which was at once re- 
cognised as his, by the style—that 
style which stabs like a poniard. In 
vol. vi., p. 268, Moore relates that 
Barnes, editor of the Times, begged 
him, in anything he might write for 
that paper, to spare Croker, ‘ which 
I told him was an unnecessary cau- 
tion, as Croker and I were old 
allies.’ Lord John seizes the occa- 


sion to append the following note : 
To Moore it was unnecessary to ad- 


dress a request to spare a friend; if the 
request had been addressed to the other 
party asking him to spare Moore, what 
would have been the result? Probably 
while Moore was alive and able to wield 
his pen, it might have been successful ; 
had Moore been dead, it would have 
served only to give additional zest to tae 
pleasure of safe malignity. 


Mr. Croker is not a man to be 
silent under provocation. He forth- 
with replied in a most bitter letter, 
asking Lord John whether an attack 
upon a man seventy-four years old, 
and afflicted with a probably mortal 
disease, was not also an indulgence 
in ‘ the pleasure of a safe malignity.’ 
Lord John, in reply, makes the un- 
fortunate admission - - had left 
out many passages of the Diary, 
which might have pained Mr. Cro- 
ker. ‘ Ha! infidel!’ cries Mr. Croker, 
as he hits the blot in his adversary’s 
case, ‘you accuse me of attacking 
my friend Moore, and you admit 
that my friend Moore was all the 
while attacking me.’ So far the 
victory rested with Mr. Croker, but 
when he proceeds, by way of repri- 
sal, to publish a letter from Moore 
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to himself, when Secretary to the 
Admiralty, proposing to sell his 
officeat Bermuda,—then, we think, he 
oversteps even the allowablelimits of 
‘safe malignity.’ The letter was con- 
fidential, and ought to have remained 
secret, under all circumstances. 

In any case we cannot sympathize 
in the virtuous indignation of our 
contemporaries against the poet. If 
this be a foul transaction, there are 
few political men, patriots, or place- 
men, whose hands are clean. And 
Moore, too, was born in a land 
which, whatever its other merits, 
material, moral, and metaphorical, 
as ‘Green Erin,’ the ‘Isle of 
Saints,’ and ‘Gem of the Sea,’ 
is assuredly not a land of purists. 
Where is the great difference be- 
tween selling a commission and sel- 
ling a collectorship? If the pur- 
chaser be fit to discharge his duties, 
where is the harm? Is it one jot 
werse to obtain an office by purchase 
than to obtain it by interest? A 

uid pro quo is given in either case, 
in the first directly, ‘down on the 
nail,’ in the second case indirectly, 
‘under the rose.’ Of course, in an 
ideal model state, such things would 
not be permitted ; meanwhile we are 
living in England, not in Atlantis : 
then, in the name of common sense, 
let us talk English language and 
English morality, not Atlantean. 
To make Sie-cbenber matters of 
Moore’s delinquencies, to enter into 
an elaborate disquisition, for the 
urpose of proving that he neglected 
is wife, was idle, inconsistent, vain, 
and ungrateful, is surely a strange 

tversion of the reviewer's office. 
t is breaking a butterfly, or rather 
a humming-bird, upon a wheel. 
And even had he been all that his 
stern censurers in the Quarterly 
and the Zimes pretend, tenderness 
for the memory of the sweet singer, 
now mute for ever, and respect for 
the feelings of his childless widow, 
ought to impose silence upon men 
in general, and reticence upon those 
whose unhappy business it is to 
write. It is the fashion with re- 
viewers, from the Quarterly down 
to the Critic, to speak con- 
temptuously of Moore, as ‘ Tommy ;’ 
yet ‘Tommy’ will be affectionately 
remembered, and his sweet lyrics 
will be said, and sung, and wept 
over, long after all the right honour- 
ables and able editors have been laid 
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in cold oblivion. Tommy is one of 
the immortal names of English lite- 
rature. Editions of his works will 
appear hundreds of years heyce, at 
Melbourne and San Francisco, and 
other capitals of Anglo-Saxon states, 
now tenanted by the jackal and the 
prairie-dog. We have a national 
interest in his fame, and men shall 
not be suffered to malign him with 
impunity. To those who charge him 
with idleness we beg to point out the 
long shelf in every library filled with 
Moore, ten volumes of poetry and 
at least thirty of prose; to those 
who accuse him of vanity, we say 
where is the man who, when he 
diarizes frankly and fairly, does not 
write himself vain? From Pepys 
to Moore, ’tis all the same. All men 
are vain: those most so who affect 
humility. Moore’s vanity is of the 
most harmless kind : he loves praise 
dearly, and his kind heart warms at 
once to the giver. He records, with 
the utmost simplicity, all the pretty 
things said to him, whether by a 
duchess at the top of fashion, or a 
casual dowager in a stage coach: he 
is —_ et to be hailed as the 
immortal Moore, by an Irish car- 
man, as to be addressed as Tommy 
by the Duke of Sussex. And as for 
ingratitude, why who in the world 
ever gave him cause to be grateful, 
except Lord Lansdowne, to whom 
nothing can exceed his affection and 
fidelity ? The worst charge of all 
and the falsest is that he behaved ill 
to his wife. We do not envy the 
man who could take the trouble ot 
counting how many times Thomas 
had dined out without Bessy, for 
the purpose of establishing such a 
charge. The husband was pas- 
sionately fond of society and society 
of him, the wife cared as little for 
society as society for her, and, like 
a dear good soul, was quite happy 
at home, with her little ones, and 
never dreamed of depriving her hus- 
band of his own (not other than in- 
nocent) recreations. He toiled hard 
to support her and her children, and 
had a right, in return, to her un- 
complaining and indulgent love. 

That he was inconsistent, we care 
not to deny. All men would be in- 
consistent, if they set down their 
thoughts—their first thoughts—as 
unreservedly as Moore. Consis- 
tency is a cloak, which we wear 
when we go forth into public. 
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The Diary is full of inconsisten- 
cies. The truth is that he wrote it 
sometimes with a view to its publi- 
cation, sometimes simply as memo- 
randa to serve for an autobiography. 
For the larger task he never found 
leisure, and so we have only this 
queer, chaotic, multifarious book, 
which the editor, despairing, we 
suppose, of success, has made no 
attempt to reduce to order. A great 
deal might have been cut out with 
advantage: it is not interesting to 
know where a man dines, when he 
gets a dinner, and a good one, to a 
certainty every day; and, as the 
editor remarks, the diarist has com- 
mitted the fault of recording onl 
the jokes he heard, and omitting a 
notice of serious conversation ; hence 
it produces on the reader much the 
same dispiriting and distressing 
effect as a back volume of Punch 
might do. Nevertheless there are 
some curious bits of information, 
not a few pleasant anecdotes, and a 
host of good puns. Let our readers 
judge by the samples we select here 
from the fifth a sixth volumes. 


And we must premise that it is 
wy want of space which prevents 
us fr 


om extracting the very tender 
and touching story of the death of 
his daughter Anastasia—the first 
great sorrow of his life. There is 
ever the truest pathos in the simplest 
story, and nothing can be better or 
in better taste than the plain homely 
details which the bereaved father 
sets down out of the very fulness of 
his heart. One feels as one reads, 
that every page of the manuscript 
must have been blotted with tears. 
Let those who scoff at Moore read 
that part of his diary, and contem- 
late him for once invested with the 
ignity of real sorrow. 

We light upon another passage 
which, though in an inferior degree, 
is touching in its simplicity—but he 
did not of course feel for the poor 
old father, from whom he had been 
so long absent, as for the daughter 
of his hearth who died so early :— 


Walked down to Abbey-street, and 
found that all was over ; my dear father 
had died at seven in the morning. Con- 
sulted about the funeral, which it was 
the wish of all to have as simple and 
private as possible: entrusted the ma- 
nagement of it to Mr. Legh, the son of 
an old friend of my mother. Dined at 
Abbot's, and returned to my mother in 
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the evening. Our conversation deeply 
interesting: found that neither my 
mother nor Kate were very anxious to 
press upon him the presence of a clergy- 
man; but on mentioning it to him at 
Corry’s suggestion, he himself expressed 
a wish for it. The subject of religion 
was, indeed, the only one, it seems, upon 
which his mind was not gone. When 
the priest was proceeding to take his 
confession, and put the necessary ques- 
tions for that purpose to him, he called 
my mother, and said, ‘Auty, my dear, 
you can tell this gentleman all he re- 
quires to know quite as wellas I.’ This 
was very true, as she knew his every 
action, and thought, and is a most 
touching trait of him. A few nights 
before he died, when Ellen was doing 
something for him, he said to her. ‘You 
are a valuable little girl, it’s a pity some 
good man does not know your value.’ 
The apothecary, who was standing by, 
said with a smile, ‘Oh, sir, some good 
man will,’ ‘Not an apothecary, though,’ 
answered my father, which looked as if 
the playfulness, for which he was always 
soremarkable, had not even then deserted 
him. Our conversation naturally turned 
upon religion, and my sister Kate, who, 
the last time I saw her, was more than 
half inclined to declare herself a Pro- 
testant, told me since she had taken my 
advice and remained quietly a Catholic. 
* * * For myself, my having married 
a Protestant wife, ‘gave me an oppor- 
tunity of choosing a religion at least for 
my children ; and if my marriage had no 
other advantage, I should think this 
quite sufficient to be grateful for. 


The last sentences are curious as 
indicative of his views, or rather 
feelings, on the subject of religion. 
The following, which we find under 
the date of April, 1827, is interest- 
ing from its reference to Sir Robert: 


Received a letter from Barnes, telling 
me, in confidence, that the verses in the 
Times of yesterday (‘Soliloquy of a 
pure and virtuous Statesman,’ a violent 
attack on Peel) were from the pen of 
Rather annoyed at this, fearing 
that, written as they are in imitation of 
me, they might be taken for mine. 
Wrote to Croker, saying that, if he had 
an opportunity, I wished he would 
(without making too much of the matter) 
tell Peel that the verses were not mine ; 
and though I by no means affected any 
good-will to his public character, thinking 
him the greatest enemy, because the 
most respectable, that Ireland had, I yet 
respected him too much to make this sort 
of attack upon him. On the 5th re- 
ceived an answer from Croker, saying he 
had made the communication I wished 
to Peel, and enclosing me Peel's letter 
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in reply, which was as follows :—‘ Dear 
Croker, I believe I saw the verses in the 
Times to which Moore has alluded, but 
I cannot say that they gave me much 
uneasiness. I never thought enough 
about them to guess at the author. They 
now certainly have caused me more 
pleasure than pain, since they have in- 
duced Moore, from a generous spirit 
quite consistent with hostility to meas a 
public man, to disclaim an attack which 
would have pained me, if it had been 
an evidence of his personal enmity and 
ill-will. I am, from long exposure, 
tolerably callous to abuse, but not to 
that abuse which would make me despair 
of improving my acquaintance with 
Moore. Very truly yours.’ There is 
here all the manliness and tact for which 
Peel is so distinguished. Forgot to 
mention that these verses contained also 
a violent attack on Croker, which (as I 
said in my letter) would be to him a 
sufficient proof that they were not mine. 


It is curious to find Moore and 
Rogers taking opposite sides on the 
question of where the best society is 
to be found, both poets, both ad- 
mitted everywhere, and neither ‘to 
the manner born.’ 


A curious conversation after dinner 
from my saying that, ‘After all, it was 
in high life one met the best society ;’ 
Rogers violently opposing me; he, too 
of all men, who (as I took care to tell 
him) had through the greater part of his 
life shown practically that he agreed 
with me, by confining himself almost 
exclusively to this class of society. It 
is, indeed, the power which these great 
people have of commanding, among 
their other luxuries, the presence of such 
men as he is at their tables, that sets 
their circle (taking all its advantages into 
account) indisputably above all others 
in the way of society. said, with 
some bitterness, that, on the contrary, 
the high class were the vulgarest peo- 
ple one met. Vulgar enough, God 
knows! some of them are; vulgar in 
mind, which is the worst sort of vul- 
garity. But, to say nothing of women, 
where, in any rank or station in life, 
could one find men better worth living 
with, whether for manners, information, 
or any other of the qualities that ren- 
der society agreeable, than such persons 
as Lords Holland, Grey, Carlisle, Lans- 
downe, Cowper, King, Melbourne, Car- 
narvon, John Russell, Dudley, Norman- 
by, Morpeth, Mahon, and numbers of 
others that I can speak of from perso- 
nal knowledge. 


We are loath to lose one drop of 
the immortal Sydney, running over 
as he always was wiih essence of 
fun : 
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In writing to Sydney Smith to-day, 
sending him Crabbe’s address, which he 
wanted, I said that ‘I was sorry he had 
gone away so soon from Ellis’s the other 
night, as I had improved (i.e. in my 
singing) afterwards, and he was one of 
the few I always wished to do my best 
for.’ In answer to this received the fol- 
lowing flattering note from him, written 
evidently under the impression that I 
had been annoyed by his going away :-— 

‘My dear Moore,—By the beard of 
the prelate of Canterbury, by the cassock 
of the prelate of York, by the breakfasts 
of Rogers, by Luttrell’s love of side- 
dishes, I swear that I had rather hear 
you sing than any person I ever heard 
in my life, male or female. For whatis 
your singing but beautiful poetry floating 
in fine music and guided by exquisite 
feeling? Call me Dissenter, say that my 
cassock is ill put on, that I know not 
the delicacies of decimation, and con- 
found the greater and the smaller tithes ; 
but do not think or say that I am in- 
sensible to your music. The truth is, 
that I took a solemn oath to Mrs. Beau; 
clerk to be there by ten, and set off, to 
prevent perjury, at eleven; but was 
seized with a violent pain in the stomach 
by the way, and went to bed. 

‘Yours ever, my dear Moore, 
‘Very sincerely, 
‘Sypyey Smrru.’ 

Probably few of our countrymen 
are aware that the versatile leader of 
the House of Commons has wooed 
in his time not only the Muse of 
Tragedy, and the Muse of Constitu- 
tional History, and the Muse of 
Biography (if there be one), but also 
the Muse of Lyric Poetry. Here is 
asample of his wooings, preserved 
in his friend’s diary. The verses, it 
must be premised, were meant as a 
reply to Moore’s squib of ‘ Paddy’s 
Motesnerphesie’ (Poems, p. 552) 
wrung from him, as he says, by the 
coercion act of his friends the Whigs, 
in the year 1833 : 


Tue IrIsu . 


In Genoa ’tis said that a jewel of yore, 
Clear, large, and resplendent, ennobl'd 
the shrine, 
Where the faithful in multitudes flock’d 
to adore; 
And the emerald was pure and the 
saint was divine. 
But the priest who attended the altar 
was base, 
And the faithful who worshipp’d be- 
sotted and blind; 
He put a green glass in the emerald’s 
place, 
And the multitude still in mute wor- 
ship inclin’d, 
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So Ireland had once a fair gem of pure 
water, 

When Grattan and Charlemont wept 

with her sorrow; 
But a token of glass her new patriots 
have bought her, — 

’Tis a jewel to-day, —'twill be shiver’d 

to-morrow. 

Now for a few of the good stories, 
or rather memoranda of good stories, 
which may be useful to gentlemen 
dining out : 

1. Sir Boyle Roche’s dream: his 
head being cut off and placed upon 
atable. ‘ Quis separabit ? says the 
head. ‘ Naboclish,’ says I, in the 


same language. 

2. Story of Lord Ellenborough’s 
saying when Lord yawned 
during his own speech, ‘Come, come, 
the fellow does show some symptoms 
of taste.’ 

3. Lord Ellenborough being once 
met going out of the House of Lords 
while Lord —— was_ speaking, 
‘What, are you going P’ said the 
person to him. ‘ y, yes,’ an- 
swered Lord E., ‘ I am accountable to 
God Almighty for the useof my time.’ 

4. One of the country gentlemen 
in the house said (May, 1826), ‘We 
must return to the food of our 
ancestors.’ Somebody asked, ‘ What 
food does he mean?’ ‘Thistles, I 
suppose,’ said Tierney. 

5. A conceited man of the name 
of. D’Oyley, having said that he 
wished to be called De Oyley, some- 
body at dinner addressed him thus: 
‘Mr. De Oyley, will you have some 
De-umpling ?’ 

6. Tal 7 (to Luttrell) of the dull 
audience I had the other night at 
Bowood. Told him I was fool 
enough to fancy at first that Mrs. 
F. was crying, but that I found she 
was only putting up her hands to 
settle her spectacles. ‘ Ay,’ he 
said, ‘ you thought it was nocte pluit 
tota, instead of which it was, redeunt 
spectacula.’ 

7. The dull Due de Fitzjames 
was induced by Chateaubriand, at 
some political crisis, to speak in the 
Shaates des Pairs. Forthwith 
some wit produced this : 

Fitzjames a parlé; la chose est certaine, 
Chateaubriand a fait ce que fit La Fon- 
taine. 


8. ‘Well,’ said some one to 
Plunket, ‘you see ’s predic- 
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tions have come true.’ ‘Indeed!’ 
said Plunket. ‘I always knew he 
was a bore, but I didn’t know he 
was an augur.’ 

9. Luttrell’s idea of the English 
climate: ‘On a fine day, like look- 
ing up a chimney; on a rainy day, 
like looking down it.’ 

10. Fénélon, who had often 
teazed Richelieu ineffectually for 
subscriptions to charitable under- 
we was one day telling him 
that he had just seen his picture. 
‘ And did you ask it for a subscrip- 
tion?’ sneered Richelieu. ‘No,’ 
said Fenelon; ‘I saw there was no 
chance ; it was so like you.’ 

11. Bentley once wrote to Wal- 

le, ‘ Why do you complain of the 

adness of the summer? As for 
me, I always have my stmmers 
from Newcastle.’ 

12. Lord Dudley, on being asked 
whether he had read some new 
novel of Scott’s, answered, ‘ Why, 
no, I’m ashamed to say I have not, 
but I am in hopes it will soon blow 
over.’ 

There’s a round dozen for you, 
reader ; wherewith we take our 
leave of the dear little bard, and 
pass on. 

The next work on our list is 
entitled Zhe Life and Times of 
Madame de Staél, by Maria 
Norris ;* an ambitious task for a 
lady ‘young, ignorant, and inex- 
perienced’ (so runs the preface) to 
undertake. The plea that the 
author is a young lady might well 
disarm criticism, and it would be 
easy for us to set down a few com- 
monplaces of gallantry and com- 
pliments of course, and so rid 
ourselves of an ungracious duty. 
But we hold that the finest com- 
pliment which can be paid to a 
sensible woman, old or young, is to 
speak to her with the same frank- 
ness as one would to a man, and 
that is the course which we beg 
Miss Norris’s leave to adopt in her 
case. It seems clear to us that this 
is a first work. It will certainly be 
unsuccessful, like most first works. 
But let not the fair writer be dis- 
couraged by its failure. It fails in 

erformance, but it is full of promise. 

t breathes with kind thoughts and 
a lofty charity, and is tom by a 





fine womanly delicacy. But its 
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success will be barred by certain 
fatal defects, which we are bound 
in candour to notice. The young 
author has fallen into an error 
analogous to the error so common 
to young artists, that of choosing a 
canvass too great for one’s powers. 
She has not a consistent and accu- 
rate perception of the character 
and the times she proposes to 
delineate. The narrative is per- 
petually breaking off into general 
reflections, for the most part in- 
deed true, but too true to be re- 
peated. A false notion of the 
dignity of biography seems to pre- 
vent the author from giving those 
minor details which alone can give 
life to a portrait and bid it breathe 
again. The style is frigid, crowded 
and confused with a multiplicity of 
metaphors, and moreover filled with 
Gallic idioms, as if imperfectl 
translated from a French Calainal. 
Nothing is more feeble and vapid 
than language in this transition 
state. It does not deserve the 
name of language at all; it is a 
jargon fit only for travelling 
couriers and diplomatists. For 
example, we are informed that 
Benjamin Constant, in his speech, 
‘individualized nobody, and that 
‘Madame de Staél’s relations of 
society with General Bernadotte 
had given offence.’ 

After all, the work has, as we 
have said, some merit and more 
promise, and we shall hope to see 
much better works inscribed with 
the name of Maria Norris. Pity 
tis that so good a subject was not 
reserved till the author’s age, know- 
ledge, and experience might have 
enabled her to do it full justice. 
Madame de Staél’s ‘life’ 1s well 
worth the writing, for its own sake, 
and as for the‘ times’ in which she 
lived, we suppose the world will 
never tire of talking and writing 
about them. 

F Her birth was in 1766, her death 
in 1817. In the interval the great 
drama of the revolution was pre- 
pared and played out. Nor was 
fadame de Staél a mere spectator. 
Daughter of a great minister, wife 
of an ambassador, resident almost 
constantly in Paris during her 
earlier years, mingling familiarl 

with the brilliant society which 
thronged the salons of her father 
and her husband, barely escaping 
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with her life from the terrorists of 
’92, and with brief intervals a wan- 
derer and exile during the rest of 
her days—such a life must be well 
worth the writing. Add to this 
that the lady whose chequered 
existence we have thus epitomized 
was the author of Delphine, Corinne, 
and L’ Allemagne, and no one will 
deny that she well merits the pious 
care of some honest and able 
chronicler. Her character, life, 
and writings have been the theme 
of innumerable études. One, if we 
mistake not, will be found in M. 
de Sainte Beuve’s charming Cavw- 
series du Lundi, but we know not if 
there exists in French a life of such 
length and pretension as that before 
us now. Itfthere be, probably Miss 
Norris would have done more wisely 
to translate it than to attempt an 
original work. Madame de Staél’s 
character cannot well be appreciated 
from an English point of view, least 
of all by an English lady who has 
been brought up in so different an 
atmosphere, and upon whom custom 
and convention impose a reticence 
which is really derogatory to the 
subject of the narrative, leading as 
it does to groundless inferences and 
unwarranted suspicions. For ex- 
ample, Madame de Staél’s separa- 
tion from her husband is merely 
cursorily alluded to as having oc- 
curred years before; her second 
marriage is despatched in a most 
uncomfortable paragraph. 

Tn the life of a person who owes 
his, or her, celebrity chiefly to 
literature, we naturally expect to 
find a criticism of that person’s 
works ; but here there is no such 
thing. A brief sentence apiece is 
all that our biographer devotes to 
Corinne or L’ Allemagne. Another 
defect is that the authorities for this 
statement and that, are never, or at 
least very seldom, given. But this 
is a minor objection. The great 
fault of the heal is that we have too 
much of Miss Norris’s reflections, 
and not enough of Madame de 
Staél’s own sayings and doings. A 
really good biographer, unless he be 
recording personal reminiscences, 
like Boswell or Bourrienne, will 
follow the example of the epic poets, 
and keep himself in the background 
or out of sight altogether, as Homer 
was content to efface himself in the 
presence of Achilles. But we are 
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catching Miss Norris's affection for 
grandiloquent Gallicisms. It is time 
to return to English ground. We 
once more beg Miss Norris to par- 
don the blunt, ungallant things we 
have ventured to say, and by way of 
amends, present our readers with 
one of the closing pages of her book, 
where the faults we have indicated 
are scarcely, if at all, apparent. The 
solemn death-bed scene is well, be- 
cause simply, told: 


Life gradually left the extremities, 
and before she expired her limbs were 
helpless; her intellect, however, con- 
tinued fresh and active, she conversed 
with her children on family concerns, 
and even on important topics of general 
interest. Not all the care of her friends 
could save her; some of the royal family 
were constantly seeking news of her 
state, and the Duke of Wellington daily 
came to her door to ask if hope might 
yet remain; but the close of the earthly 
career of this kindly and gifted being 
rapidly approached. 

The day before her death, she read a 
portion of Lord Byron’s Manfred, and 
emphasised some of the most melancholy 
and beautiful passages. After this, she 
gave herself up to religious reflection and 
prayer; spoke tenderly of her father, 
and said in reference to him, ‘I know 
he is waiting for me on the other shore ;’ 
she then commended her children to the 
care of that Providence in whom she 
had ever trusted. At one period of her 
illness, the nervous excitement conse- 
quent on her disorder, created a terrible 
fear of death; this painful symptom, 
however, entirely ceased before she really 
died. An Englishwoman, Miss Randall, 
who for years had been her friend and 
companion, watched by her to the last. 

Madame de Staél took leave of her 
son in the tenderest manner, and _re- 
commended to him the poor little infant 
by her second marriage, who was so 
soon to be completely orphaned. The 
baron undertook the charge, which he 
most faithfully executed. 

To her daughter she tried to perform 
a similar part, but here the mother's 
heart failed; her voice was drowned in 
convulsive sobs, and the duchess was 
obliged to leave the room in order to 
allow her time to calm herself. 

She subsequently murmured many 
ejaculations and prayers, such as, ‘God 
is good, he will soften the last struggle ;’ 
‘Merciful Saviour ;’ ‘ Oh, forgive me ;’ 
and others. 

At two o'clock she fell asleep, and 
without awaking, without one sigh or 
struggle, at four she yielded up her 
spirit. She died in perfect peace on 
Monday, 14th July, 1817, aged fifty-one. 


The day of her death, by a somewhat 
striking coincidence, was the anniversary 
of the Revolution which had exerted so 
large an influence on her life. 

Monsieur de Staél, almost heart- 
broken by the loss of a mother to whom 
he had been devoted beyond the example 
of most sons, took charge of the beloved 
remains, and did not once leave her 
coffin until he arrived at Coppet. 
There he laid her in the dust beside her 
father; and so long as genius can charm, 
and filial piety excite the admiration of 
the world, so long will that grave in the 
garden at Coppet be one of the holiest 
shrines of the imagination. 

Fourth on our list comes The Life 
of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough, by the author of Hochelaga. 
This biography is far more skilfully 
put together than that of Madame 
de Staél—it reads flowingly and 
easily, as if written with the pen of 
a realy writer. And yet—to the 
author of Hochelaga we make no 
apology for speaking frankly—and 
yet the result is not satisfactory. The 
author tells us that he has read a 
great number and variety of books 
to gather materials for his work, 
and has had the privilege of using a 
collection of Lord Peterborough’s 
letters to General Stanhope, now 
belonging to Lord Mahon. 

But all diligence and research are 
vain, unless accompanied with the 
power of conceiving and reproducing 
a distinct picture of the men, man- 
ners, and times about which one is 
writing, that power of seizing upon 
characteristic details which is the 
sine qué non both of novelist and 
biographer, of Fielding and Boswell. 
Now this power seems to be utterly 
wanting inourauthor. Throughout 
the two volumes we do not light 
upon a single page in which Peter- 
borough and his friends are brought 
before us with any vividness or dis- 
tinctness. And yet what a noble 
subject! Peterborough the gay, 
witty, and brave, the conqueror of 
Barcelona and Valencia, the friend 
of Pope and Swift—thus far the 
sunny side of the picture ; then for 
the dark side, Peterborough the 
licentious, the vain, the unstable, 
the creature of impulse, the sport of 
passion. Sucha enaten could not 
fail to create for itself an eventful 
life. Lord Peterborough’s career 
accordingly, from the nursery to the 
death-bed, was passed in perpetual 
turmoil and adventure. The Spanish 
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episode is the only part, however, 
with which the public are familiar. 
Defoe’s novel and Lord Mahon’s 
history have been read by most men 
who read at all. Macaulay’s vivid 
sketch in his review of the last- 
named work must be known to 
everybody, and as we are anticipat- 
ing his fuller narrative from year to 
year, it was perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary for our author to devote so 
much space to that part of his hero’s 
life which comes within the province 
of the historian. 

But we complain of him rather 
for what he has left undone than for 
what he has done; we complain of 
the general haziness and vagueness 
which hang about his hero’s motives 
and actions ; surely something more 
is or might be known about the 
daily habits and haunts of Lord 
Peterborough and his associates, 
about his relations with the King 
de jure and the King de facto, 
about his marriage and his intrigues, 
and, above all, about his love-match 
with Anastasia Robinson. If no 
more is to be discovered than is told 
us by the author, the subject was 
not worth writing a book upon. 
We have had the history of the 
campaigns better told before, and 
hope soon to have it told better than 
ever; and of the private life, so 
much as is related in these volumes 
might have been found in any 
biographical dictionary. 

The author does not think it worth 
while to give us any description of 
Lord Peterborough’s residences 
either at Bevis Mount or Parson’s 
Green ; indeed, it does not appear 
that he has visited either one or the 
other, although any Hammersmith 
omnibus would have taken him to the 
latter place in three-quarters of an 
hour from Piccadilly, for ‘ sixpence 
all the way.’ 

It is no use taking up a subject 
for biography, unless the author 
has both the will and the power to 
familiarize himself with the places 
that subject lived in, the books he 
read, the hours he kept, the friends 
he saw, and so forth; and so to ac- 
quaint himself with the individual 
and with his times, as to be able to 
discriminate between what was pe- 
culiar to the one and what was 
common to the other. We think 
that the author of Esmond would 
make a charming book, if he took 
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Lord Peterborough for his theme, 
supplying the deficiencies of re- 
corded facts from the stores of his 
own invention. The great masters 
of fiction are the comparative ana- 
tomists of the mind, and will build 
you up a life of thought, emotion, 
and action from a scanty basis of 
history, just as Owen will construct 
a perfect monster by induction from 
two or three casual bones. That 
episode about Anastasia Robinson 
would make a charming story. The 
virtue of the poor singer rewarded 
with a coronet ; the triumph of love 
over pride in his acknowledgment of 
themarriage; andthesteady devotion 
of the wife through his long agonies, 
all the years he was dying— Romance 
has imagined few finer themes. ’ 

We take upon trust the general 
accuracy of our author, which we 
have no time to test. There are, 
however, two passages which appear 
to us at first sight to contain ques- 
tionable statements. The first is in 
the Introduction (p. vii.), where, 
speaking of a aoa volume, pub- 
lished 1707, on Lord Peterborough’s 
campaigns, he says, ‘ This contem- 
porary narrative confirms in almost 
all particulars those of Dr. Friend 
and Captain Carleton.’ Now it 
would seem that he is not aware 
that the narrative of Captain Carle- 
ton is merely a fiction of De Foe’s, 
the materials for which were doubt- 
less gathered from every contem- 

orary history on which he could 
ay hands, and the small volume of 
1707 may not have been rare at all 
when De Foe wrote his novel. The 
second is in the account of Lord 
Peterborough’s last gift to Pope, 
and speedy death :— 

When Pope was leaving Bevis Mount 
at the conclusion of this mournful visit, 
Peterborough gave him a watch, the 
gift of the King of Sicily, the Duke of 
Savoy of the War of the Succession; it 
bore the donor’s arms and insignia on 
the inner case. ‘You will now have 
something to put you every day in mind 
of me,’ said the Earl, as he handed Pope 
this parting present. 

A few days after this he sailed for 
Lisbon, and reached it; but on the 25th 
of October, with his ‘ best friend’ watch- 
ing tenderly by his pillow, he died, 

Now Pope says, in a letter to 
Swift (No. 149): ‘ Poor Lord Peter- 
borough! ... . He ordered on his 


death-bed his watch to be given me 
(that which had accompanied him 
GG 
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in all his travels), with this reason, 
‘that I might have something to 
x every day in mind of him.’’ 
is is a different thing from ‘ hand- 
ing’ it to Pope. Probably he means 
that, when dying at Lisbon, he or- 
dered the watch to be sent to Pope. 
We observe, by the way, t 
Roscoe (Life of Pope, vol. i. p. 345) 
states Lord Peterborough to have 
died, not at Lisbon, but ‘on his 
sage,’ and on the 15th, not the 
beth, of October. 
These inaccuracies (if the last be 
an inaccuracy on our author’s part, 
and not on Roscoe’s) are, it is true, 


of small importance; but oce 
as they do to us on a cursory oman 
of the book, and without any pre- 


cise ee of the subject, the 
throw some doubt upon the ani 
ness with which the book has been 
ared. 

Pr After all, it is very readable, and 
well expressed. Let the character 
of the hero, given at the close, serve 
as a sample: 

Peterboroughattained undoubted cele- 
brity, but he stopped short of fame. He 
possessed some of the very highest qua- 
lities and faculties of man’s nature in the 
very highest degree, but they were 
always counterbalanced by correspond- 
ing deficiencies that rendered them use- 
less to his country and to himself. His 
quick apprehension and decision, the 
inexhaustible resources of his ingenuity, 
his preternatural energy, his undaunted 
courage, and, at times, his far-sighted 
combinations, would have won him a 
place in the front rank among great 
inilitary captains, but that his decision 
was often as capricious as it was rapid; 
his ingenuity wasted itself upon dispro- 
portioned objects; his energy, too fre- 
quently, was exhausted in useless or mis- 
chievous directions; his courage was 
shown as conspicuously in daring the 
authority of his superiors as in facing 
the enemy, and his combinations were 
at times marred by an ungovernable 
temper, which rendered his fellow- 
workers unwilling to develop them. 

It cannot be denied that Peter- 
borough’s campaigns of Catalonia and 
Valencia are among the most wonderful 
on record, and are altogether without 
parallel among the glorious but sober 
achievements of the British arms. 
Nevertheless, there was something 
strange and fantastic about them which 
renders their details more fitted for the 
airy framework of a romance than for 
ihe formal page of history. He alter- 
nated between gigantic plans of opera- 
tion, including kingdoms and empires 
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altogether beyond his grasp, and the 
personal execution of petty enterprises 
that were below the duties of his posi- 
tion. His mental vision was deficient 
in perspective and proportion. It mag- 
nified the foreground of the present into 
extravagant dimensions, It caused him 
to pursue the conquest of a province 
and that of a Valencian coquette with 
equal earnestness; and a dense fog of 
vanity obscured all perception of the 
jadgment of others upon himself. Vanity 
was his evil spirit; it ruled him like a 
tyrant; it shaped and contracted every 
action; it coloured the brilliant sparkles 
of his wit; it hampered his eloquence ; 
it entangled his plans; it corrupted the 
sources of his generosity; it degraded 
his nobility; it dwarfed his ambition; 
it blinded his patriotism; it severed his 
friendships; and it poisoned the happi- 
ness of his love. And yet to his dying 
day he remained unconscious of this 
fatal weakness. He deemed, instead, 
that it was a lofty pride which swelled 
his heart when, with broken fortunes, 
with disappointed aspirations, he lay in 
bodily torture, and said, ‘From the 
height of my own greatness I look down 
upon kings, and peers, and people, as 
men of like dimensions.’ 

This is all we have room to ex- 
tract. On the whole, we are of 
opinion that Lord Peterborough 
was not so black as his biographer 
has painted him. A man, and a 

roud man, who can make a mésal- 
tance for pure love at sixty, must 
have a tender heart at the core; and 
a man to whom Pope, and Swift, 
and Arbuthnot were fast friends, 
must have been in the main a good 
man and true. He was Pope's 
friend, and the comrade of his in- 
nocent recreations, when he thus 
wrote : 
To virtue only and her friends a friend, 
The world beside may murmur or com- 
mend. 
Know, all the distant din that world can 
keep 
Rolls o’er my grotto and but soothes 
my sleep, 
There St. John mingles with my friendly 
’ bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul ; 
And HE, whose lightning pierced th’ 

Tberian lines, 

Now forms my quincunx and now ranks 
my vines ; 

Or tames the genius of the stubborn 
plain, 

Almost.as quickly as he conquered Spain. 

We now come to two pretty 
duodecimos in blue, bearing the 
quaint title of Once upon a Time, 
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and So pee name of Charles 
Knight. ur first supposition was 
that Mr. Knight, > dion adult 
literature owes so many obliga- 
tions, direct and indirect, had been 
condescending to invent or compile 
a series of tales for children—a very 
proper and rational employment for 
any man, however old or wise— 
but we were mistaken. This fami- 
liar nursery-phrase is employed here 
to designate a collection of miscella- 
neous _— of various length, 
having only this in common, that 
they all refer to the olden time, 
from the Wars of the Roses down to 
the days of Queen Charlotte and 
Fanny Burney. They relate to all 
manner of topics—old folks, old 
manners, old books; they present 
us with a mass of curious facts, 
tricked out here and there with 
pleasant and plausible fiction; and 
take them all in all they make up 
as charming a pair of volumes as 
we have seen for many a long day. 
For, strange to say, Mr. Knight 
is an antiquarian to the backbone, 
without being either dry or dull. 
He takes a passionate interest in 
the things of the Past, without 
losing his genial sympathy with the 
struggles of the Present, and his 
hopeful faith in the triumphs of the 
Future. There is spread over all 
he writes a glow of charity and 
kindliness that does one’s heart 
good. 

Many of these papers are doubt- 
less already known to our readers, 
having appeared in Household 
Words and other periodicals, but 
many others are now published for 
the first time. 

The paper on the Paston family, 
which we at least have not seen 
before, is a charming specimen of 
the author’s talent in conjuring up 
pictures of the buried world, and 
pntng our forefathers in their 

bits as ne lived. If it induces 
people to familiarize themselves 
with that most curious collection 
entitled the Paston Letters, of which 
Mr. Bohn lately published a cheap 
reprint, it will do good service. 
The said letters are invaluable me- 
morials of the domestic history of 
England—a department much’ ne- 
glected = historians—during the 
reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., 


Once upon a Time. 
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and Richard III. These letters 
have rendered the same service to 
Mr. Knight which Jocelin’s Chroni- 
cele rendered to Mr. Carlyle. And 
Mr. Knight’s essay, though less 
elaborate, reminds us not a little of 
that delightful first half of Past 
and Present. 

A couple of extracts, taken almost 
at haphazard, will give some notion 
of the pleasant way in which the 
kindly antiquary mingles amusement 
and instruction. The first is from 
om on the Thames intitled ‘ The 
Silent Highway’: 

In the time of Elizabeth and the First 
James, and onward to very recent days, 
the North bank of the Thames was 
studded with the palaces of the nobles; 
and each palace had its landing-place 
and its private retinue of barges and 
wherries; and many a freight of the 
brave and beautiful has been borne, 
amidst song and merriment, from house 
to house, to join the masque and the 
dance; and many a wily statesman, 
muffled in his cloak, has glided along 
unseen in his boat to some dark confer- 
ence with his ambitious neighbour, 
Nothing could then have been more 
picturesque than the Strand, with its 
broad gardens, and lofty trees, and em- 
battled turrets and pinnacles. Upon the 
river itself, busy as it was, fleets of swans 
were ever sailing; and they ventured 
unmolested into that channel which is 
now narrowed by vessels from every 
region, Paulus Jovius, who died in 
1552, describing the Thames, says, 
‘This river abounds in swans, swimming 
in flocks; the sight of whom and their 
noise are vastly agreeable to the fleets 
that meet them in their course.’ Shak- 
spere must have seen this sight, when he 
made York compare the struggle of his 
followers at the battle of Wakefield to a 
swan encountering a tidal stream :— 

‘As I have seen a swan 

With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And spend her strength with over-match- 
ing waves.’ 

But there were those, during three 
centuries, to whom the beauties of the 
silent highway could have offered no 
pleasure. The Thames was the road by 
which the victim of despotism came from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, in most 
cases to return to his barge with the edge 
of the axe towards his face. One ex- 
ample is enough to suggest many painful 
recollections. When the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was conducted from his trial to 
the barge, ‘Sir Thomas Lovel desired 
him to sit on the cushions and carpet 
ordained for him.’ He said, ‘Nay; for 


* London: John Murray, 1854. 
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when I went to Westminster I was Duke 
of Buckingham; now I am but Edward 
Bohun, the most caitiff of the world.’ 


Another, from a chapter on ‘Coun- 
try Wayfarers,’ sets before us 
strongly the contrast between Past 
and Present in that point where 
perhaps the contrast is really great- 
est—in the means of locomotion : 


The express train of the Great Western 
Railway goes to Exeter, a hundred and 
ninety-three miles, in four hours and a 
half. In 1725, the stage-coach journey 
from London to Exeter occupied four 
summer days. The passengers were 
aroused every morning at two o'clock, 
left their inn at three, dined at ten 
o'clock, and finished their day’s labour 
at three in the afternoon. In 1739, Mr. 
Andrew Thompson, of Glasgow, with a 
friend, left Glasgow to ride to London. 
There was no turnpike road till they 
came to Grantham, within a hundred 
and ten miles of the metropolis. Upto 
that point they travelled on a narrow 
causeway, with an unmade soft road on 
each side. As strings of pack-horses 
met them from time to time, they were 
obliged to plunge into the side road, and 
had often difficulty in scrambling again 
upon the causeway. As late as 1763, 
there was only a coach once a month 
from Edinburgh to London, which was 
twelve or fourteen days on the road. In 
the south of England we made more 
rapid strides to perfection. We have 
before us a very curious bill of the ‘Alton 
and Farnham Machine,’ dated 1750, 
which is headed with an engraving, fur- 
nishing the best representation of the 
coach of a century ago that we have 
seen. The clumsy vehicle carries no 
passengers on the roof; but it has a 
large basket—literally a basket—swung 
behind, for half-price passengers. The 
coachman has four horses in hand, and 
a postilion rides a pair of leaders. This 
is truly a magnificent equipage, and it 
accomplished its journey in a marvel- 
lously short time, starting at six in the 
morning, and arriving duly the same 
night. This journey of forty-seven miles 
in one day was a feat; and well might 
the vehicle which accomplished it be 
dignified by the name of ‘ Machine.’ 
The name became common; and hence 
stage-coach horses were called ‘Ma- 
chiners,’ 


And here, for the present, we 
must bring our task to a close. Not 
that we have, by any means, re- 
viewed all our ‘Old Stores. We 
have before us a pile of novels, not 


Old Stores. 
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one of which we can speak of con- 
scientiously, because, after many 
efforts, we have never been able to 
get beyond the first volume in any. 
Why, then, make a catalogue of 
titles? Let those Old Stores lie for 
ever unclaimed, unheeded, on the 
wharf of Lethe. If, however, any 
of our readers should, unhappily, be 
afflicted with sleeplessness, they 
would be found infallible remedies, 
and we shall be happy, in confi- 
dence, to communicate the titles. 

But there is one book which, in 
conclusion, we would cordially com- 
mend to the notice of our readers, 
of whom, we trust, none are grown 
so old and serious but that they 
welcome a little innocent mirth now 
and then. Wemean Zhe Foreign 
Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson.* Itis, in truth, somewhat 
late to recommend a book which has 
already arrived at a new edition, 
but, finding it amongst our Old 
Stores, we desire to make the 
amende for not having, as in grati- 
tude bound, acknowledged it before. 
Our three friends are carried by 
the artist up the Rhine, over the 
Alps, to Verona and Venice, and 
home by Germany; and all they 
did, and saw, and suffered on that 
familiar route, is faithfully por- 
trayed in a series of pictures, which 
recal what we too saw, did, and suf- 
fered when we made that same 
tour. All the thousands of faces are 
real portraits, transferred from Mr. 
Doyle's thumb-nail to his sketch- 
book, and one can see their fidelity 
even under their veil of caricature. 

It would be impertinent to criti- 
cise Richard Doyle’s pencil, and, as 
for his pen, the letter-press is so 
scanty that it affords no hold for 
criticism. The truth is, the pictures 
tell their own story, and need no 
more than the brief running com- 
mentary they have. So, in place of 
prose, of whieh, doubtless, our 
readers are by this time heartily 
weary, we venture to end with 2 
snatch of doggrel: 

Here is fun to shake your bones, 

Robinson and Brown and Jones; 

Fun for country, fun for town, 

Jones and Robinson and Brown ; 

Fun for youth, for elders fun, 

Brown and Jones and Robinson. 


* The Foreign Tour of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, being the history of 
what they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. -By Richard 


Doyle. 


London; Bradbury and Evans, Second edition. 
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THE 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CORPORATION OF LONDON. 
IV. 
THE CORPORATION IN ITS WORKS AND WAYS. 


‘MIME,’ we quote the eloquent 
words of the late Lord Plunket, 
‘is the great destroyer of evidence, 
but the law has wll and humanel 
made him the protector of title. If 
he comes with a scythe in one hand 
to mow down the muniments of our 
ossession, he bears in the other an 
1our-glass, whence he metes out in- 
cessantly those portions of duration 
which are to render unnecessary the 
muniments that he has destroyed.’ 
The Corporation of London pre- 
tends to have eluded the sweep of 
the ruthless weapon, while it has 
reaped the full profit of the runnin 
sands. In some dim vault of its old 
Guildhall, its tutelary Genius broods 
over musty parchments, with one 
outstretched hand waving back ail 
intruders upon those written records, 
and in the other clutching behind 
him the hour-glass of prescription. 
Alas for the venerable phantom! 
The tardily unfolded rolls have failed 
to give him warrant, and the hour- 
glass has been turned for the last 
time. , 

We can well understand the Cor- 
poration’s reluctance to show its 
muniments. It claims its most im- 
portant privileges upon the ground 
of prescription; the hour-glass it 
deen has been running so long, 
that their origin is lost to the 
memory of man. Show that they 
have had a beginning, and the claim 
is defeated. A charter, explicitly 
conferring a privilege and not recit- 
ing its previous existence, is primd 
Jacie evidence of its first establish- 
ment. It may even be doubted 
whether a recognition in general 
terms of ancient customs will be held 
to include a specific grant. In such 
cases the charter, so far as it goes, 
will be presumptive evidence against 
the prescription. Thus Henry the 
First's grant to the citizens of the 
Shrievalty of Middlesex must be 
taken to show that up to that time 
they did not possess it; the right of 
removing weirs from the Thames 
must be deemed to haye originated 
with Richard I.; the corporate 
power of internal legislation to have 


begun under Edward III. The 
first charterof James I.,ranging over 
numerous privileges, recites indeed 
the royal acknowledgment of their 
prescriptive tenure, but states also 
that they were much disputed, and 
grants them therefore anew. It will 
thus be seen that the City charters 
may cub two ways; they {may his- 
torically uphold some of the civic 
claims, and others they may con- 
structively defeat. The Corpora- 
tion would fain avail itself of the 
evidence, and disown the interpreta- 
tion; but it fears the danger more 
than it needs the support. Hence 
its obstinate refusal to throw open 
its archives. 

But while we can well understand 
this reticence, we are none the less 
surprised by it. The case of a pri- 
vate individual is very different. 
Before any human tribunal, such a 
one need only consult his own in- 
terest, and the law, although lately 
made much less forbearing, will not 
compel him to disclose the true 
weakness of his position. His re- 
sponsibility in another world, not to 
be measured we apprehend by mere 
legality, is within his own breast. 
But a public body, and particularly 
one like the Corporation of London, 
cannot limit its discretion to such 
narrow bounds ; exempt in its na- 
ture from all compunctious visitings 
of conscience, it is required to be 
suided by = and simple justice. 

t cannot be allowed to suppress 
truths within its own knowledge, 
even though they may tell against 
itself. It may not ask with the 
Capulet— Will the law be on our 
side, if I say aye?’ norwiththeJew— 
‘Is it so nominated inthe bond?’ A 
far higher standard of morality must 
control all corporate litigation. 

The privileges of London were in 
their origin conferred, not upon the 
Corporation, but upon the inhabi- 
tants ; nor satended, solely for the 
benefit of Londoners, but often of 
strangers also, and of the nation. 
The metage of grain was designed 
for the convenience of the corn- 
merchants, the conservancy of the 
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Thames was meant for the advantage 
of the whole realm—not to fill the 
civic coffers, not to swell the civic 
dignity, but for the public weal 
alone, were those offices conferred 
upon the citizens of London. In 
every dispute concerning their exer- 
cise, the public weal should be the 
sole object of the civic authorities, 
and as their advantage was to be 
public, so also should be their his- 
tory. There can be no honest mo- 
tive for any concealment. The re- 
fusal to exhibit documents only in- 
duces the belief that the Corporation 
either never rightfully possessed the 
alleged privileges, or forfeited 
them by mis-usage, and it certainly 
affords strong ground for no longer 
entrusting them to such hands. 

We may seem to labour this point 
unnecessarily, but it is because it 
throws a great light upon the cor- 
porate morality in London. There 
are probably few readers, we regret 
to think, who have not encountered 
or heard of some litigation confirm- 
ing the prejudices they learnt in the 
nursery from Simple Susan’s per- 
secutor, lawyer Case. But they 
would hardly expect such a lesson 
from the great Corporation of Lon- 
don. Yet so it is, that the 7 
pettifogger of Miss Edgeworth’s tale 
might almost find a sanction in the 
civic suits; he would not indeed 
meet any _—— competitor in 
iniquity. No responsibility, it is 
the very pinch of the case, can be 
fastened upon any individual; but 
only the graver is the blame that 
attaches to the Corporation. 

The effrontery of that body is, 
however equal to the occasion. We 
have read, with feelings more serious 
than mere wonder, the evidence of 
its representatives before the present 
Commission. There, at least, after 
the large professions we had heard 
of, the liberal promises of the Com- 
mon Council, the airs of injured 
innocence assumed in its elaborate 
Report, we hoped to find something 
like openness andcandour. Secresy 
was to be at an end; every func- 
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tionary was to answer every ques- 
tion; every document was to be un- 
folded; the City blushes had been 
those not of shame, but of indigna- 
tion. We have been grievously dis- 

inted. Before the inquiring 


ap 
tribunal have epeeeed the persons 


of upright and honourable men; 
but fey have been possessed. Out 
of their mouths has come the voice 
of the evil spirit of the Corporation. 
On the ground of not prejudicing 
the City in its pending suits, the 
Commissioners’ questions are en- 
countered with the merest tech- 
nical objections; shelter is sought 
under the convenient cover of coun- 
sel’s opinion, as if there were no 
eympathy between the advice and 
e instructions; in order to justify 
the dilatory pleadings, a title as- 
serted against the City in Charles 
the First’s time, and elaborately 
maintained by so great a lawyer as 
Hale, is represented as being now 
oppressively put forward for the first 
time ; and, as if to stamp its true 
character upon the civic litigation, 
a whimpering complaint is whined 
out of the want of reserve displayed 
by witnesses on the other side. No 
doubt openness on one part and 
reticence on the other create a strong 
presumption as to where lies the 
right and where the wrong.* 
fe would here observe that in 
all our treatment of this subject, we 
look forward to a very great reduc- 
tion in the amount of work hitherto 
devolved upon the Corporation. Not 
only in litigation, but also in com- 
merce and in general economy, we 
expect to find the reformed munici- 
ity much less busy than its pre- 
ecessor. This decrease must be 
kept in view in considering the utili 
of every rate office; whic 
should be determined, not by past or 
resent necessities, but by the pro- 
bilities of the future. The City 
monopolies will be modified or abo- 
lished, its tolls and dues removed or 
re-adjusted, its ancient jurisdictions 
limited or abrogated, its future 
powers accurately prescribed. Nor 


* Compare Evidence: Present Commission, pp. 70—74, with pp. 415 and 456; 


and pp. 305-10 with pp. 470-3. 


With respect to the suit against Messrs. Combe, 


we may observe that, while we write (March 14th), the Corporation has abandoned 
its appeal to the House of Lords, and consented to pay the defendants’ costs, thus 
admitting itself to have been in the wrong from the beginning. The decision 
appealed against was first given in 1842, nearly twelve years ago, and the delay has 
been entirely attributable to the course pursued by the Corporation. 
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will this task be so extensive or diffi- 
cult as may at first sight appear. 
The Municipal Reform Act coum, 
in the boroughs it affected, all cor- 
porate privileges at variance with its 
pean. o other form of legis- 

tion could have provided for the 
multitudinous diversities of so many 
distinct cases; but it has the dis- 
advantage of leaving in every in- 
stance the question open, whether 
any particular ae is in fact 
inconsistent with the statute. A 
more precise mode of enactment will 
better meet the single case of the 
City of London. In the measure 
for renoveting the Corporation, a 
clause should be inserted, nullifying 
all rights and usages not specifically 
confirmed in the Act itself. No less 
stringent a rule will suffice to put 
an end to the confusion and uncer- 
tainty described in Mr. Pulling’s 
pamphlet, while the City should re- 
jJoice in a decree which would place 
upon a secure basis all that are still 
valuable of its ancient customs and 
liberties. 

We regret to perceive, however, 
that a very different view is pre- 


sented by its own official organs. 
They have no eyes but for the past, 
and that they look upon only 
through Corporation spectacles ; not 


more fondly doted the Queen of 
Fairydom on the fair large ears of 
the translated Weaver, than do the 
civic officials on each monstrous fea- 
ture of their beloved nursing mother. 
The royal murderer’s security in the 
promises of the weird sisters was no 
stronger than the faith of the same 
Officials in the inviolability of that 
mother’s di a They have wit- 
nessedthe fall o the country corpora- 
tions; they have seen the “ame 
sion of akension and the spoliation 
of cathedral chapters; the sword of 
Nemesis is even now stretched over 
the ancient Universities; the embryo 
judges of the Inns of Court are sum- 
moned to judgment themselves ; 
but amidst the universal ruin one 
shrine is still safe; no sacrilegious 
hand may touch the ark guarded by 
Gog and Magog. 

truth a judicial blindness seems 
to have smitten all the family of the 


* We are s' 
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Sugention. They are willing in- 
deed to relinquish some of their most 
obtrusive absurdities; they will 
not hereafter insist on cramming 
their freedom down the throats of 
recalcitrant citizens; they will no 
longer—voluntary imitators of the 
daughters of Danaus—fill their 
bushels with corn only to empty 
them again; they will withdraw 
their turnpike-men from the crowded 
streets; they will close the vote- 
market of their Common Hall; 
they will accept new blood for their 
wasting constitution. But there 
they stop. The new voters must be 
distributed with the existing inequa- 
lity. The aldermen must still be 
chosen for life; must still be com- 
— to canvass and tempted to 

ribe; and must then administer 
justice among the men who may 

ave opposed them and the victims 
of their corruption. The Lord 
Mayor must still be elected from 
among them; must therefore be 
willing to devote, not a year, but a 
life, to the tracasseries of the civic 
parliament ; must still tumble in 
cap and bells on the ninth of No- 
vember. The City judges! 3000/7. 
a-year, 1500/. a-year,* 1200/7. a-year! 
Shall Chancellor or Home Secretary 
rob us of patronage like that? Fiat 
injustitia/ rather. Finally, to omit 
other curiosities, not a unit must be 
struck from the sacred tale of the 
Common Council; the mystic num- 
ber of two hundred and thirty-two 
conscript fathers is the very least 
which can safely be entrusted with 
the interests and administration of 
the City of London. 

Now, in plain English, this 
notable scheme means that no 
change shall take place in the per- 
sonal staff of the civic government. 
The new blood which the Corpora- 
tion admits to be essential to its vi- 
tality, shall, so far as is possible, be 

revented from ——s the old, 
hon furnishing its brains or sharing 
its digestion. It is forced, by the 
necessity of the case, to expand its 
constituency, but it is determined 
there shall be no change in the re- 
presentation, that is—in itself. For 
Observe. The choice of the electors, 


attached, that of Gagiaoh Serjeant, is completely superfluous, and may be aboli 


without inconvenience. 
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however free in appearance, is of 
course limited to the candidates who 
come forward. The existing coun- 
cillors will continue to be candi- 
dates: they will be either unopposed, 
or, what is practically the same 
thing, samuel only by men of their 
own clique; none others will con- 
descend to come in under the wing 
of the ward Boniface, to mix in the 
petty politics of the ward tap-room, 
or to submit to the embraces of the 
ward club. But, more than this,— 
for it must be owned that elections 
make men acquainted with as 
‘strange bedfellows as poverty does 
—no man of spirit and ability will 
willingly be swamped in so large a 
body as the present Common Coun- 
cil. Its number is fatal to individual 
responsibility, and, consequently, 
offers no hope of individual distinc- 
tion; it is equally obstructive to 
real work, and therefore dishearten- 
ing to all whose time is of value. 
When a committee consists of forty 
members, we are not surprised at the 
difficulty of making a quorum ; and 
when we find thig difficulty only 
overcome by the prospect of a din- 


ner, we cease to wonder at the = 


lity of the attendance.* The City 
scheme perpetuates all this snobbish- 
ness—we know no other word—and 
with it secures the permanence of 
the present Common Council. 
Mutatis mutandis, the same must 
be said of the Court of Aldermen. 
If its present members are to retain 
their seats, and vacancies to be filled, 
one by one, as they may occur,—if, 
further, the office is to be held for 
life, and to be burdened with the 
duties of the justice-room and the 
Central Criminal Court,—and if, 
lastly, the new aldermen are to be 
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subjected to the unclean necessities 
of a canvass, the Court of Aldermen 
will of course remain what it is at 
present ; there will be no hope of 
inducing any citizens of the foremost 
rank to bear such heavy burdens and 
eat so much dirt for so little honour. 
But adopt the principle of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act; equalize the 
wards or apportion justly their re- 
presentation ; reduce the number of 
the Common Council to a point at 
which a seat will become a real per- 
sonal distinction ; let it select the 
aldermen either from itself or from 
without; let one half of them retire 
every third year; and then we may 
hope to congratulate the City on 
possessing a civic government as re- 
spectable as that of Liverpool or 
Bristol. Nor do we doubt that un- 
der such a scheme, whatever there 
is of worth and ability in the present 
body, and we freely admit there is 
no dearth, will maintain its due po- 
sition. In the mean time the Corpo- 
ration is not without warning. It 
has just lost one of its most distin- 
guished members. His death has 
occasioned a vacancy in an officet 
usually given to the Lord Mayor of 
the current year; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, a formidable opposi- 
tion is organised, an opposition it is 
impossible to suppose meant as a 
slight upon the existing chief magis- 
trate, but which no doubt expresses 
a strong aversion to the general po- 
licy of the Corporation. 

We believe that if we could ex- 
plore the inner mechanism of the 
civic elections, we should find the 
active voters to be ludicrously insig- 
nificant, both in number and quality. 
Every ward is divided into pre- 
cincts, every precinct has its pot- 


* In the City apology we perceive the total annual amount of the allowances 


for these dinners is stated at 12001. 


(Evidence: Present Commission, p. 378.) As 


we, in common with several witnesses, have stated the sum as much larger, we here 
ive the items at length, as they appear in the City Statement for 1852. City 
ds Committee, p. 10, 400/.; Markets, p. 15, 200/.; Markets Improvements, 
p. 16, 20/.; Coal, Corn, and Finance, p. 17, 2001. ; Police, p. 24, 2002. ; Rosdeetion. 
p. 38, 2007. ; General Purposes, p. 55, 2000. ; City School, ib., 100/. ; Parliamentary, 
2b., 50l.; Officers and Clerks, ib., 100l.; Law Bills, id., 50/.; Sewers, ib., 3001. ; 
Library, p. 57, 501.; Bridge House, B. H., p. 6, 3002. Total, 2,3701. To which 
may fairly be added, as the same in kind: Conservancy Breakfasts, p. 33, 3001. ; 
and River Excursions, p. 55, 7501. Making a d total of 3,420/. devoted to 
these entertainments in 1852, or about 151. a-h for the whole Council. It will 
be remembered that the same individual is on several Committees. 
+ The Presidency of Christ’s Hospital, vacated by the death of Mr. Alderman 


Thompson, M.P. Since the above was written, the Lord Mayor has been actually 
defeated, 
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house, every pot-house has its pet 
for the Common Council; there is a 
general understanding that they 
shall all stand by one another; the 
union of all the names produces the 
‘house list’ for the ward. The ad- 
ministration of the City thus falls 
into the hands of a compact body, 
too numerous to be individually re- 
sponsible, yet small enough to take 
an individual interest in the distri- 
bution of the City cash. Let our 
readers remember the admission 
wrung from the Chamberlain by 
the present Commissioners that the 
annual receipts of his office exceed 
a million; let them remember that 
the whole patronage involved in the 
collection of that revenue belongs to 
the City parliament; let them 
consider the far larger amount of 
Lrg arising out of that part 
of which the City has the expendi- 
ture, amounting to nearly half a 
million ;* let them reflect on the 
vast army of officers and tradesmen, 
fed either with money or with éclat 
out of this expenditure; let them 
recollect that the civic parliament 
further possesses a large share in 
the patronage of several splendid 
charities, like that to which we 
lately alluded; let them also con- 
sider that it has the licensing of pub- 
lic houses throughout the City; let 
them now suppose—and we believe 
they will not be far wrong in sup- 
posing—that each member of the 
Common Council is, on an average, 
indebted for his seat to the exer- 
tions of four individuals, one of 
whom is a:publican. They will be- 
gin, by this time, to apeeete the 
power of that Pactolus which, taking 
its rise in the rich basin of the civic 
Chamber, speedily divides into num- 
berless rivulets, and rolls its golden 
grains into the very tap-rooms of 
the roan pot-houses. 

We know well there are not a 


few men in the civic parliament 

* We include in this sum the following items:—General Expenditure (City 
Statement, 1852, p. 61), 223,0001.; Sewers, &c., pp. 78-80, 76,000/.; Bridge 
House Estate, B. H., p. 9, 46,3007. ; Police, Parliamentary return, after deducting 
the charge on the General Revenue, 34,000U.; Tolls, above bridge, ibid., 12,9001. ; 


Tonnage Dues, ibid., 10,7001.; Ward Expenses, ibid., 3,400/. 


Observe—all these are the ex 
not include the cost of the 


Influence of the Corporation Worthies. 


who would scorn the bare idea of 
participation in the doings we de- 
scribe; but such men are out of 
place, and perkaps mischievous, 
where they are. The salt of the 
Corporation, they preserve it from 
external signs of the corruption 
which, as they know with sorrow, 
is all the while consuming its vitals. 
Were it not for their vivifying pre- 
sence, the rotten carcass would be- 
fore now have been consigned to 
quicklime, amidst a universal hold- 
ing of noses. Such men will retain 
their civic honours, and wear them 
more gracefully, under a thorough 
reform of the civic constitution ; but 
at present their names are made the 
sanction of every abuse. They lend 
an air of respectability to the stolid 
conservatism of the effete body; 
they, even against their will and 
intention, throw a shield over the 
barbarisms of Smithfield and the 
stenches of Puddle-dock; they fa- 
cilitate the perpetration of such 
jobs as the following. Let the reader 
note the jovial style of the narrator, 
once himselfon the Common Council. 


The Minister of the day, Lord Mel- 
bourne, brought in a bill to unite the 
City police to the metropolitan police ; 
it was objected to by the Corporation, 
They petitioned the House of Commons, 
They saw that the Minister was deter- 
mined, They then addressed the Crown, 
and a gracious answer was given ; but 
they understood its nature. The Mini- 
ster was still determined ; and they then 
acted on the French maxim, ‘ Help thy- 
self, and heaven will help thee.’ They 
immediately fixed their Town Clerk in 
New Palace-yard ; they gave him a large 
body of assistants, and instructed him to 
communicate with every corporation in 
the United Kingdom. The consequence 
was, by the influence of those country 
corporations, the Minister found that 
his support fell like a rope of sand. He 
gave up his measure.’+ 


Rare sport, no doubt, that the 
body which has no funds to improve 


Total, 406, 3007, 


nditure, not the receipts ; and the general item does 
ew Cattle Market. In 1833, according to a return 


made by the officers of the Corporation themselves, their salaries amounted to 
110,000/., and this return was admitted to be incomplete.—L£vidence: Present 


Commission, p. 270. 


t Evidence: Present Commission, p. 266, 
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the Thames, or widen a street, or 
on a bridge, should squander its 
thousands in agitating the country 
against a measure of great public 
benefit! We owe the possibility of 
such jokes to the apparent counte- 
nance of its better men. The Cor- 
poration, with the dogged obstinacy 
of a dying idiot, loves to totter on 
in its ancient ways, and gets iis will 
by pretending to take its werthies 
for its guides. We know they are 
no parties to the trick. They almost 
break their hearts in struggling 
against the dead-weight of vulgar 
cockneydom among which they bear 
their lot; but their mere presence 
postpones its doom. They, copying 
unwittingly the tyrant of old time, 
bind the dead limbs of the Corpora- 
tion upon the living thew and sinew 
of the City, till all London cries aloud 
against the horrible conjunction. 

Happily, the remedy is simple, 
and is at hand. The reduction of 
the civic parliament to a reasonable 
number will strike at the root of all 
these abominations. Liverpool has 
a population of 375,000; in the 
year ending 31st August, 1852, the 
receipts of its Corporation amounted 
to 375,600/., and the expenditure to 
374,800/. The population of the 
= of London is under 130,000, 
and we have lately stated its annual 
expenditure at about 406,000/ ; but 
while London is divided into 26 
wards, and governed by 26 aldermen 
‘and 206 common councillors, Liver- 
Ecol is portioned into only 16 of the 
ike districts, and its town-council 
consists of 16 aldermen and 48 coun- 
cillors. We are totally at a loss for 
any ground, and it is no business of 
ours to seek one, for so wonderful a 
discrepancy. 

The reduction of the representa- 
tive body, and the consolidation of 
the smaller wards, would, however, 
be incomplete without the deposition 
of the present aldermen; sad as 
may be the contemplation of such a 
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seuss it is one to which those 
ignitaries had best reconcile their 
minds; let them consider the fate 
of their country brethren, swept 
away at one swoop of the national 
will; let them, by meeting the 
inevitable blow with what dignity 
they can, conciliate the favour of 
the new constituency. It would 
defeat the whole object of creating 
the latter, were the existing alder- 
men to retain their places without 
the ordeal of a re-election. The 
members for Gatton and Gram d 
and Old Sarum might as well have 
insisted upon the Parliament which 
carried the Reform Act sitting out 
the rest of its seven years, although 
their constituents, if they ever had 
any, were disfranchised and extinct. 
For the present, we need only add 
that we approve of the rule which 
vests the appointment of the Mayor 
and Aldermen in the Common, or 
Town Council. 

Under these changes, the City of 
London may hope to escape from 
the tyranny of the back-slums, and 
to rejoice in a government worthy 
of its proud pre-eminence among 
the capitals of the world. Consi- 
dering the duties from which the 
new body may profitably be relieved, 
we have no fear that it will be over- 
worked, even though not more nu- 
merous than the Town Council of 
Liverpool ; and we know, that the 
fewer its numbers, the more will 
their seats be coveted, and the 
higher will be their qualifications. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners seem 
indeed to have thought that the 
suggestions of some witnesses exa- 
mined by them would leave the 
Corporation nothing to do. De- 

rived of its control over the paving, 
ighting, draining, and watching of 
its streets; dispossessed of the con- 
servancy of the Thames; severed 
from the administration of justice ;* 
it would seem reduced to imertness. 
But this is hardly a full view of the 


* We cannot forbear remarking, that the ‘ City’ is now the only part of London 
in which ruffians retain the — of assaulting women with impunity. We have 


observed several cases al 


y in the police reports; and during our present writing 


(March 18) we find a wretch, described as a commercial traveller, brought before 
an alderman, for knocking down a res ble woman, a perfect stranger 
to him, in Fenchurch-street. He struck her several blows in the face, and when 
she appeared before the, by courtesy, worthy alderman, she still presented the signs 
ofthe outrage. £5 satisfied the City justice, and was of course paid imme- 
diately. Very different has been the conduct of the metropolitan magistrates ; but 
we presume the Act for the Protection of. Women, with its six months’ imprison- 
ment, does not extend to the ‘ City.’ 
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case. The Corporation would still 
possess an ample revenue, to be ad- 
ministered for the public good; it 
would still exercise an important 
control over much of the economy 
of the City; and without unduly 
meddling in De it would give 
the tone to City feeling, and guide 
and temper spirit—a kind of 
es which is none wholly un- 

t in the present motle , or 
felt only for mischief. cor 

These reflections have brought us 
nearer the subject we proposed for 
this paper : the general management 
of the City thoroughfares, including 
everything that comes under the 
head of sewers, police, improve- 
ments, and sanitary regulation. But 
aa we shall here infallibly encounter 
the usual outery against ‘ centraliza- 
tion,’ we would wish to introduce 
that unpopular monster in as amiable 
an aspect as we may. 

Certainly this is not an easy task. 
Centralization is commonly regarded 
as a tyrant who dips his hand into 
your pocket against your will, and 
spends your money, not for your 

d, but for his own caprice. He 
1s extravagant without being gene- 
rous; like Procrustes, he is be- 
lieved to keep a bed. and to chop or 
stretch everybody to fit it. He is 
also deaf—wholly inaccessible to 
reason or to entreaty; he is either 
dumb, or only speaks like an oracle, 
to lex and betray; he is blind 
wi e blindness that will not see ; 
he has no heart and no soul, no 
ruth and no creed. Worst ofall, he 
is intangible. You cannot revenge 
yourself by hurting him, for you 
never know where to find him. 

Now there is just that faint and 
accidental reflection of truth in this 
account which is always most fa- 
vourable to a popular superstition. 
The village ghost never walks when 
you are watching for him; if he 
did, you would pounce upon him, 
and probably intercept Hodg , your 
ploughboy, making a stolen visit to 

arjory, your dairymaid; but not 
a soul in the village would believe 
in the smock-frock explanation. 
Nay, dress yourself, as the phy- 
sician did, in the very garb al as- 
geet of the spectre, and the crowd, 

e the patient, will still see the 
real one looking over your shoulder. 
So from some remote town theré 

come a rumour of its suffer- 


The Bugbear ‘ Centralization.’ 
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ings under a sani’ rate. In a 
eile of — that town 
ee ames of a ‘central’ board 
of th, and ever since, says 
rumour, it has been the mere butt 
of that griping, deaf, blind, dumb, 
merciless, caleioen, inaccessible 
Procrustes. Vainly may you, 
amicus curia, suggest an inqui 
whether the saving in doctors’ b: 
does not exceed the obnoxious rate ; 
you will be put down with the 
remark that figures will prove any- 
thing. Vainly may you call a wit- 
ness from the persecuted town; he 
will be snubbed for a traitor; and 
if you are bold enough to brin 
down an emis from the boar 
itself, still more fruitless will be all 
his powers of persuasion. Charm 
he never so wisely, promise he 
never so fairly, let him gain what 
personal favour he may, the crowd 
will still swear they see Procrustes 
looking over his shoulder, and dire 
stories of chopping and stretching 
ill be whispered from man to man. 
We have said there is some faint 
reflexion of truth in these appre- 
hensions. Centralization means the 
blending of particular interests for 
the general convenience. Itimplies 
the good of every part as well as of 
the whole, but it is an affair of profit 
and loss, and its opponents of course 
have eyes only for the latter. It 
gives each part a voice in the 
eneral management and patronage, 
But in each it abridges the sphere 
of independence and favouritism. 
Its enemies exaggerate the latter of 
these results into slavery, while they 
sneer at the former as a delusion. 
Centralization again aims at employ- 
ing, not men merely good enough, 
but the best men possible. It 
therefore encounters the hostility of 
local incapables, disappointed place- 
hunters, dilettanti quacks, huckster- 
ing jobbers, and in short of all those 
who feel themselves better qualified 
to gull an ignorant body than to 
persuade an enlightened one. It 
tends, in fact, to an aristocracy of 
capacities. 
he House of Commons is the 
head-quarters of centralization ; 
the government offices are the 
channels through which its decrees 
are worked out; but the chief 
ministers, although responsible, 
cannot attend to the details. In- 
ferior boards are therefore es- 
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tablished for the apes. Hence 
arises that notion of intangibility 
which we have described as so fatal 
to the popularity of centralization. 
You cannot hit the board except 
through the minister, and half the 
weight of your blow is lost in the 
transit. Besides, it is given in 
private; could you once strike 
well and publicly home, there 
would proba Vv be an end of your 
grievance, and you would cease to 
contribute to that many-voiced up- 
roar of complaint, dissonant and 
shrill as the cries heard by the poet 
on his approach to the wailing city, 
which now makes the multitude 
tremble at the idea of some unseen 
despot, ruthless as the ruler of that 
realm of sorrow. 

We may remember how soon the 

resence of the commissioner in the 

ouse of Commons silenced the old 
clamour against the Poor Law 
Board; we might expect a like 
result to follow a similar repre- 
sentation of the Board of Health 
and other bodies of the same nature. 
The meditated opening of the civil 
service to competition will also tend 
to popularise those authorities; a 
practical knowledge that their rules 
of government possessed a certain 
flexibility, and were not of the Pro- 
crustean character commonly im- 
uted to them, would remove a 
urther amount of prejudice. Under 
such altered circumstances the Cor- 
poration of London might find it 
vain to squander its funds in an 
ignoble and selfish appeal to the 
passions of the country. 

We have been led into these re- 
marks, because we now approach 
the portion of the civic administra- 
tion, in defence of which the City 
made that scandalous display. Cer- 
tainly if there be any departments 
of the internal economy of a town, 
which ought more especially to be 
confided to a single office, they are 
those of police and sewerage. We 
should consider it an insult to our 
reader’s understanding, to argue the 
point at any length; we should 
indeed as soon attempt to prove 
that two andtwo make four. Even 
were it alleged that no practical 
inconvenience resulted from the 
divided jurisdiction, we should still 


* Evidence: Present Commission, pp.368-70. 
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insist on the waste of money in- 
eurred in maintaining two distinct 
governments; but practical incon- 
venience does result. There is a 
debateable ground which neither the 
City nor the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners will undertake to watch,* 
each pretending that it is in the 
other's territory. It is remarkable 
that this is precisely that ground 
between high and low-water mark 
in the river, which in another re- 
spect we have seen the City claim- 
ing with considerable pertinacity. 
There are also several ancient liber- 
ties, wholly within the City, but not 
under its jurisdiction, which, being 
left to take care of themselves, are 
not watched at all, and become 
mere sanctuaries for crime. ,We 
conceive, however, that on the main 
point a compromise is feasible, which, 
while it ought not to wound the civic 
jealousy, might be not wholly un- 
profitable to the public. The City 
might, in consideration of its ancient 
privileges, still continue to nominate 
its own Commissioner; but that 
officer should be associated with his 
metropolitan brethren, and the en- 
tire police force of the capital should 
be consolidated under their joint 
control. A popular element would 
thus be introduced into what some 
hypercritics have considered an un- 
constitutional authority. 

Similar is the case of the sewer- 
age of the City. It is managed by 
a Commission, consisting of eighty- 
eight members, of whom the Recorder 
and Common Serjeant serve ez- 
officio, and the remainder are ap- 
pointed by the Common Council. 
‘The standing order prohibiting 
Common Councilmen from _ being 
candidates for offices in the gift of the 
Court, appears to be considered in- 
applicable to this Commission.’t 

n these eighty-eight gentlemen, 
who must be very much in each 
other’s way, devolves the manage- 
ment of the sewerage, paving, light- 
ing, cleansing, and, in short, the 
whole ‘conservancy’ of the streets 
of the City. Strange to say, it is 
on the whole well performed ; nor, 
considering that a portion of these 
duties is elsewhere confided to the 
parish vestries of the metropolis, 
are we disposed so far to remove the 
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control of the Corporation. Let it 
still pave, light, and cleanse its ways. 
But with regard to the sewerage, 
there can be no question that the 
City should not be more than duly 
represented on the Metropolitan 
Commission, and the promised re- 
organization of that body on a popu- 
lar basis will afford a favourable op- 
portunity for making the change. 
The obstructiveness of the civic 
government is still more mischievous 
in respect of Metropolitan Improve- 
ments. These are of course accom- 
plished under the authority of Acts 
of Parliament, the initiative being 
taken by the Corporation for places 
within the City, and by the Lands 
Revenue Commission for those with- 
out it. The cost is charged upon 
that part of the coal duties originally 
imposed for making the approaches 
to new London Bridge. Now it is 
impossible to deny that somesplendid 
changes have been effected in the 
City. The new Farringdon Street 
will when complete, be a noble 
avenue; Moorgate Street would do 
honour to any city in the world; 
and we cannot concur in the stric- 
tures which have been passed upon 
New Cannon Street; on the other 
hand the snake-like twistings of 
Gresham Street are an eyesore and 
anuisance. But the worst part of 
the matter is that the City, in its 
isolated jurisdiction, looks with 
jealousy on any expenditure beyond 
its limits. Thus, when it was pro- 
osed to relieve the great thorough- 
are of Holborn from the obstruction 
caused by Middle Row, the opposi- 
tion of certain civic authorities de- 
feated the scheme; and a similar 
spirit of hostility prevented the 
opening of a direct avenue from 
faterloo Bridge by Gower Street 
to the Hampstead Road.* Nor can 
we acquit the Corporation of grave 
neglect even within its own terri- 
tories, when we remember that the 
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perils of Holborn Hill remain un- 
abated, and that Temple Bar still 
stops the way with its ugly elevation. 
ut it is im respect of. the bridges 
that the City administration is open 
to the severest censure. Therailway- 
station and the general increase of 
traffic have rendered London Bridge 
totally inadequate to its purpose, and 
it has been gravely proposed to ruin 
the appearance of Sir John Rennie’s 
noble structure by carrying a pro- 
jecting ae outside the present 
arapet. In the meanwhile another 
ridge already exists, a bridge to 
which New Cannon Street affords 
an excellent approach, but which is 
rendered useless by the imposition of 
a heavy toll. For a long time the 
Corporation has been urged to take 
steps for opening Southwark Bridge, 
but it has constantly declined to do 
so, on the ground that the proprie- 
tors ask too great a price. We 
think, however, that it is rather a 
mean way of regarding the question 
to estimate the value of the bridge 
only by the receipts. The specula- 
tion has not been remunerative, and 
the unfortunate proprietors may not 
unjustly urge that in originally en- 
tering upon it, they expected that 
one day or other their tolls would 
be redeemed at a rate calculated 
rather by the public advantage than 
by their own losses.f 
We have reason to fear that in all 
these matters the public welfare has 
been damaged by the rivalry and 
jealousy of local interests; this is 
another evil flowing from the exces- 
sive number of the Common Coun- 
cil. Cripplegate thinks it unfair 
that money cola be spent in the 
improvement of Queenhithe while 
it receives no share; and Bishops- 
gate protests in like manner against 
the amelioration of Aldersgate. 
Then again the patronage involved 
in any projected alteration will be 
keenly looked after; and we should 


* Evidence: Present Commission, p. 281. 
+ Some of our readers may be surprised to learn that the removal of Temple 
Bar, including the little barber's shop on the north side, would give an increased 


width of full fourteen feet to the street. 
prodigious, 


The gain in light and ventilation would be 


+ It is not irrelevant in this place to point out the urgent need there exists for a 
good thoroughfare from Blackfriars to London Bridge on the Southwark side of the 


river. 
of the traffic, 
transitu. 


Such a thoroughfare would at once relieve the City of a very large portion 
which now encumbers its unavoidably narrow ways merely in 
We have not yet alluded to the City’s connexion with the Borough; but 


the very large property it holds there seems to call upon it to promote this im- 


provement, 
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not be ised if the profit to be 
extracted from the erection of an 
entirely new bridge were y 
tempting a - von _ the due 
preciation of that y existing. 
Aichitects, builders, and surveyors 
would be found in plenty to advo- 
cate such a scheme, and in the irre- 


. 


ble ae of the Ao aroma 
Coun il, every designer might to 
find a ou. Ts cach a Body there 
can be nothing likea judicial decision. 
Did our space permit, it would not 
be uninstructive to inquire into the 
various encroachments connived at 
or sanctioned by the Corporation on 
waste lands within its jurisdiction, 
encroachments which have greatly 
increased the difficulty of preserving 
the healthiness of the City. Mr. 
Pulling remarks, that formerly the 
Corporation ‘had the custody of the 
gates and walls; that they held the 
common grounds for common pnur- 
poses; that they had the conser- 
vancy of the Thames; that anciently 
they had the onus and the profit of 
supplying London with water from 
we conduits, purchased at the 
public cost; that as late as the rei 
of Charles the First, they had the 
grant of Smithfield and Moorfields, 
to be reserved for public and com- 
mon uses ; and that for the — 
of these public trusts, cow | ve 
been in the habit of levying the tolls 
and dues which form a part of the 
most objectionable branch of their 
revenue. * The walls and ditches 
have long vanished, the conduits 
have been choked and built over, the 
open grounds have been covered with 
houses, but the tolls and dues remain. 
But accustomed as we too often 
are unduly to depreciate the wisdom 
of our ancestors, we must admit 
that, in their care for the public 
health, they have just grounds for 
retaliation. We could quote from 
the civic records a long list of suc- 
cessive ordinances directed to pro- 
tect the Thames from pollution ; 
we could show how, in Edward 
the Third’s time, no slaughter- 
houses were permitted to be used 
nearer than Bow on the east and 
Knightsbridge on the west,t on the 
express ground that such establish- 
ments engendered pestilence. We 
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all know what the Thames has been 
suffered to become—a mere cess- 
pool for the myriad abominations of 
this vast metropolis, bearing up and 
down with * ebb and flow its 
pernicious en, saturating its 
mud-banks with frefacilon and 
sending forth its deadly exhalations 
to the destruction of the population ; 
We know, too, how living Common 
Councillors testified to the health- 
brefithing atmosphere of Smith- 
field, and preferred the reek of the 
slaughter- houses to the perfume 
of the hay-field; we know how 
stoutly the Corporation of London 
fought in defence of those detestable 
nuisances. We know that, baffled 
in that struggle, it is even now me- 
ditating the establishment of a dead 
meat market on the same site. We 
cannot forget these things, while we 
admit that a vast improvement has 
been effected in the sewerage of the 
City, nor while we congrafulate the 
Corporation upon its selection of its 
officer of health. The energy, abi- 
lity, and devotion of that gentleman 
are above all praise; but we appre- 
hend Mr. Simon himself would bear 
us out in believing that, neither in 
the circumstances of the City, nor in 
the character of its Corporation, is 
there anything to warrant its isola- 
tion in sanitary government from the 
rest of the metropolis. 

We have still other subjects to 
discuss, but here for the present we 
rest. We cannot tell what powers 
of obstruction may yet survive in 
the civic parliament; we dare not 
hope that we have yet fathomed all 
the depths of its ‘iiberality. It will 

robably make another stand in 

efence of its rotten members. We 
shall again see an army of hirelings 
established in Palace-yard, lavishing 
its riches for its own selfish ends; 
but we believe that the day of the 
Her yoann has gone by. It put 
forth its strength in behalf of Smith- 
field, and it was defeated almost 
without an effort. We hope its ill- 
success will operate as a warning; 
and that in all matters which really 
concern the metropolis and the na~ 
tion as nearly as itself, it will no 
longer strive to retain an exclusive 
and anomalous jurisdiction. 


* City of London Corporation Inquiry, p. 34. 
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RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE. 
Szconp Paper. 


our first paper on the Stones of 

Venice, we spoke of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s style, and of the general plan 
of the book. We will now deal 
with its subject matter. 

He commences the first volume 
with a brief review of Venetian his- 
tory, in order that the reader may 
be better able to judge of the changes 
which Venice underwent, both in 
her art, and in her religious, social, 
and political character. The former 
element in the well-being of the 
State is made the touchstone of its 
greatness. All that is great and 
atriotic in the public annals of 
fenice is traced to a pervadin 
feeling of domestic and individ 
religion. To the same cause is at- 
tributed all that is noble and admir- 
able in architecture, and in art 
generally; the same view being 
earried out into the details of the 
subject, with which the author shows 
a minute familiarity. 

Mr. Ruskin chooses Venice as the 
scene of his inquiries, not only be- 
cause it contains more remains of 
architectural beauty than, perhaps, 
any other city in Italy, but because 
three elements meet there—the Ro- 
man, the Lombard, and the Arab. 
The ducal palace, which contains 
these in nearly equal proportions, 
may be regarded as the central 
building of the world. 

True to his theory of the art of a 
period being the correlative of its 
religion and morals, he traces the 
downfall of Venetian art from the 
reign of Foseari, who became doge 
in 1423, and ‘in whose reign the 
first marked signs appear in archi- 
tecture of that mi hty change to 
which London owes St. Paul’s, Rome 
St. Peter’s, Venice and Vicenza the 
edifices commonly supposed to be 
their noblest, and Europe in general 
the degradation of every art she has 
since practised.’ In other words, 
the ruin of all noble art was caused 
by the same vices, the same luxury 
and extravaganee, the same aban- 
donment of principle and corruption 
of practice, which brought about 
the Reformation. ‘ Against the cor- 
rupted papacy arose two great divi- 
sions of adversaries, Protestants in 


Germany and England, Rationalists 


in France and Italy; the one re- 
uiring the purification of religion, 
the other its destruction. The Pro- 
testant kept the religion, but cast 
aside the heresies of Rome, and with 
them her arts; by which rejection 
he injured hisown character, cram 
his intellect in refusing to it one of 
its noblest exercises, and materially 
diminished its influence.’ The Ra- 
tionalist ‘kept the arts, and cast 
aside the religion. This rationalistic 
art is commonly called the Renais- 
sance, marked by a return to pagan 
——— to adopt and hallow 
them for Christianity, but to rank 
itself under them as an imitator and 
pupil. In painting it is headed by 
Giulio Romano and Nicolo Poussin, 
in architecture by Sansovino and 
Palladio.’ 

This view is worked out by Mr. 
Ruskin in the course of his three 
volumes. As in Modern Painters 
he exerted himself to break down 
the strongholds and diminish the 
reputation of Renaissance landsca: 

ainting, so in the Stones of Venice 
1e endeavours to show how all that 
is bad in architecture is attributable 
to the Renaissance spirit, which he 
considers in his third volume in 
detail. 

His instances are generally taken 
from Venice ; ‘sometimes also from 
Verona, and other cities of Italy; 
at other times from the churches 
and civil edifices of England and 
France. It will be thought by most 
dispassionate readers that our author 
fails to prove his point that Gothie 
architecture is essentially good, Re- 
naissance essentially ad. How 
much truth there is in his re- 
marks, may be gathered from an im- 
partial examination of what he after- 
wards says. 

Mr. Ruskin considers architecture 
under two heads: 1. Construction ; 
2. Decoration; in one of which he 
tells us we are to read the intellect 
of man, in the other his affections. 

We have not space to do justice 
to Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on con- 
structive architecture. 

There is one remark, however, 
which deserves especial notice, as it 
refers to a principle of primary im- 
portance. In treating of ‘ the roof,” 
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Mr. Ruskin takes occasion to attack 
a theory which finds great favour 
with the German critics, and many 
more in this country, that the pointed 
roof is the expression of a devotional 
sentiment pervading the northern 
Gothic. e attributes it to two 
natural causes; 1st, to the necessit, 
of throwing off wet and snow, whic 
will lodge on a flat roof; 2ndly, to 
the fact that rooms in a roof are 
comfortably habitable in the north, 
which are painful ‘sotto piombi’ in 
Italy; and also that there is in wet 
climates a natural tendency in all 
men to live as high as possible, out 
of the damp and mist. ‘These two 
causes, together with accessible 
uantities of good timber, have in- 
duced in the north a steep pitch of 
roof, which, when rounded or squared 
above a tower, became a spire or 
turret.’ Our author is not content 
with blowing up this popular fallacy, 
but he also, as we have before inti- 
mated, demolishes the character of 
the northern architects in a strain 
that appears rather unjust, as coming 
from a man who claims for the Ve- 
netian architects great devotion of 
purpose and depth of religious feel- 


ing 

Tonere; the practical view of the 
question taken in this chapter is one 
which will be appreciated by all who 


hold that ‘the direct symbolisation 
of a sentiment is a weak motive with 
all men, and far more so in the 
practical minds of the north than 
among the early Christians.’ 

We are compelled to pass over a 
very valuable chapter—that on the 
material of ornament; but we re- 
commend it tothe reader’s notice. 

Having spoken of the material of 
ornament, Mr. Ruskin proceeds to 
the question of its treatment. There 
are, he says, two elements to be 
considered, — expression and ar- 
rangement; and a good effect in 
architecture can only be produced 
by the combination of both. Itis a 
common error to suppose that orna- 
ment must be highly executed, and 
beautiful in itself. We are not to 
look upon the sculptures of the 
Parthenon as ornamental. parts of 
the temple, but rather on the temple 
as a framework for the sculpture. 
Ornament would be rare, if we were 
to wait till we got a Phidias, a M. 
Angelo, or a Ghiberti. But work- 
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men with ordinary powers of execu- 


tion we can always command, and 
out of such materials the architect 
will have to produce his effect. His 
treatment of ornament therefore, 
must be calculated to bring out and 
employ to the full the powers on 
which he can rely. This was done 
by the Egyptian and Assyrian 
builders ; and no one can deny that 
they obtained a highly effective re- 
sult, perhaps the noblest that has 
ever nm achieved by powerful 
symbolism combined with feeble ex- 
ecution. It is to the just union of 
these opposite elements that we 
must look for perfection in architec- 
tural decoration. This perfection, 
as Mr. Ruskin says, can only be 
relative; it is better that architec- 
ture should honestly confess its im- 
perfection, than aim at perfectness 
more than human skill can compass. 
The method which Christian art 
must employ is in fact the counter- 
part of that which the Greek archi- 
tects pursued. For if, according to 
Mr. Ruskin, every man who has a 
soul and hopes of salvation, has a 
right to find employment for what- 
ever artistic power he may possess ; 
it is clear that his employer must 
find such work for him as men of 
ordinary powers can accomplish. 
He must press into the service of 
decorative architecture not the 
noblest, but the humblest forms of 
nature, such as the humblest work- 
man may imitate. These will admit 
of comparatively close imitation : 
the lowly nature of the object will 
prevent its assuming any undue im- 
portance. As the ordinary sculptor 
approaches the nobler objects of 
imitation, he must avoid bringing 
his imperfect powers into competi- 
tion with nature, and his treatment 
must become more studiously sym- 
bolical. The principle on which the 
Greek acted was, as we know, the 
reverse of this. He treated all 
humbler objects of imitation con- 
ventionally ; and, in proportion as 
he rose from these to nobler objects, 
his method had less of convention- 
ality and more of direct imitation, 
till in the treatment of the human 
figure he approached as near to na- 
ture as his material would admit of. 
Thus Phidias employed masons to 
cut triglyphs, and fluted columns, 
and sontiele. He committed proba- 
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dly to his pupils the execution of 
metopes oi friezes, himself lending 
a hand to the figures of the pedi- 
ments, and elaborating the chrysele- 
phantine statues of the goddess of 
the Parthenon and the Olympian 
dove. 

This system of subordination of 
work in proportion to the ability of 
the workmen seems very reasonable, 
and in the cases alluded to it was 
eminently successful. But it must 
be remembered that Greece pro- 
duced but one Phidias, and that 
modern Europe is, in artistic ability, 
very inferior to ancient Greece. ‘So 
that we cannot reckon on our build- 
ings receiving such a crown of ar- 
tistic decoration as those sculptures, 
which in their day were unsurpassed, 
and are now unrivalled. nd it 
is unwise to adopt a style which can 
only succeed aioe carried out by 
first rate talent rather than one, 
which enables men of ordinary 
powers to work successfully, and 
even to display originality under the 
guidance of an able architect. 
Hence, in nine cases out of ten, it 
will be safer to adopt Gothic than 
Renaissance architecture. 

There is another reason for this 
eens on which Mr. Ruskin 
dwells forcibly—namely, that a re- 
vival of classic antiquity, even 
though eminently successful, does 
not appeal to the affections of men 
inour times. In the medizval orna- 
ment there was a degree of truth, 
and an imitation of natural objects, 
which spoke not only to the cul- 
tivated mind, but to the rudest be- 
holder’s mindand heart. Moreover, 
there was a variety which left space 
for the employment of men’s imagi- 
nations and powers of combining ; 
whereas the ons which had been 
once approved by classical antiquity 
remained stereotyped for ever ; and 
men of the greatest authority lent 
their names and employed their 
learning in defence of a system, the 
adoption of which precluded all at- 
tempts at farther invention; and 
men in general were forced to re- 
main contented with the forms 
which Sansovino and Palladio had 
prescribed for them. The laws 
which architects laid down from an 
observation of Greek and Roman 
architectural models resemble those 
which crities deduced from an ex- 
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amination of the miasterpieces of 
dramatic art; and the exclusive study 
of Vitruvius and the five orders 

roduced a school of architecture no 
less narrow in its views and bigoted 
in its principles than the French 
school of dramatic poetry, which was 
founded upon a rigid interpretation 
of Aristotle, and the doetrine of the 
three unities. 

Against such a school in art, in so 
far as it tends to cramp the free ex- 
ertion of the natural powers of man, 
no one can protest too strongly. 
On the other hand, it must be aec- 
knowledged that certain conditions 
are necessary to all success in art; 
and that, when these are once ascer- 
tained, it is our duty and policy to 
abide by them. One of these con- 
ditions is, moderation in the use of 
the means at the artist’s disposal. 
On this point Mr. Ruskin has some 
excellent remarks, which it would 
be well for our architects if they 
would profit by. It is the privilege 
of genius, he says, to employ abun- 
dance of ornament; but it is dan- 
gerous ground to stand upon, and 
superabundance of decoration may 
be as harmful to a building as super- 
fluity of wealth to its possessor. 

In the last chapter of the first 
volume, ‘The Vestibule,’ we have 
an eloquent vindication of the prin- 
ciples of Realism as opposed to 
Idealism in art. We think, how- 
ever this view may seem at first 
sight to be opposed to what he says 
respecting symbolism, that Mr. 
Ruskin is, in the main, right; and 
that the business of the artist is not 
to improve, but to interpret nature: 
not to criticise, but to select. 

But we must not pass over the 
intent and meaning of ‘the Vesti- 
bule’ which is to introduce us to the 
scene of our future wanderings. 

Hitherto we have been in Euro- 
pean ground, ome when we have 
occasionally visited Egypt and As- 
syria; henceforth we are to walk up 
and down the streets of that ‘ glori- 
ous city in the sea,’ which is better 
known to us as the abode of luxury 
than as a school of severe religious 
art. Yet such is one aspect under 
which Mr. Ruskin is about to pre- 
sent Venice to us. 

He takes us with him from Padua 
along the banks of the Brenta, by 
Dolo and Mestre, till at last we enter 
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a gondola, and after passing along a 
com length of eanal, by the bas- 


tions of the fort of hera, by 
endless banks of tawny grass, by the 
railroad bridge, and a gling line 
of low and confused brick buildings, 
which, but for the many towers 
mingled with them, might be the 
suburbs of an English town,—‘ Four 
or five domes, pale, and apparently 
at a greater distance, rise over the 
eentre of the line; but the object 
which first catches the eye is a sullen 
cloud of black smoke brooding over 
the northern half of it, and which 
issues from the belfry of a church. 
It is Venice.’ 

We now come to the second 
volume. 

The first five chapters comprise a 
history of the Byzantine period. 

Chapter I. contains a vivid pic- 
ture of Venice and the country 
round it, contrasting its appearance 
at high and at low tide. This 
— description carries us back 
to the time when there was no city 
or habitation of any kind there, and 
makes us feel how forlorn and des- 
perate must have been the condition 
of the exiles who chose such a bleak 
morass for their resti place. 
Many apparently trifling facts, re- 
lating to the height of the tides, the 
strength of the currents, &., are 
eloquently shown to have been im- 
portant agents by which the purpose 
of Providence was fulfilled in the 
creation of a city so wonderful, so 
unique as Venice. 

e have (p. 13) a lengthened 
account of the church of Santa 
Fosea of Torcello. Mr. Ruskin’s 
imagination traces, not only in its 
general character, but in every 
stone, almost in every vein of every 
leaf carved upon the capitals of its 

illars, the evidence of its havin 
boon built by men in flight an 
distress, whose worship was of an 
earnest, sorrowful kind, and who 
felt their utter homelessness on 
“Chapter TIT hi 
apter . gives us a graphic 
contrast beinunn:-the ast =A the 
present Venice, and a description of 
the church of Murano. 

From the accurate measurements 
which Mr. Ruskin has taken of the 
relative distance of the pillars which 
stand round the semicircular 
apse, he has been enabled to 
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work out the law of pantion 
by which it appears the builders of 
Torcello were guided. The use of 
colour as a means of decoration is 
also strikingly brought out. Mr. 
Ruskin shows how the Byzantine 
architect, in his wall decorations, 
sometimes employed smooth pieces 
of coloured marble, sometimes 
lightly touched their surface with 
sculpture. 

e mosaic floor in the church of 
Murano has been described by other 
writers, especially by Mr. Hope, 
who gives an interesting account of 
the origin and use of mosaic work. 

The floors of Torcello and St. 
Mark’s are executed in the same 
manner; ‘but that which remains 
at Murano,’ says Mr. Ruskin, ‘is 
finer than either, owing to the ex- 
traordinary play of colour obtained 
by the use of variegated marbles, 
showing the beginni of that 
mighty spirit of Venetian colour 
which was to be consummated in 
Titian.’ 

The early history of St. Mark’s 
Church, which Mr. Ruskin gives in 
chapter iv., is very interesting, and 
his power of word-painting mar- 
vellous. It may appear to some 
who do not know the original that 
he improves upon it, but it will be 
found that his aim is rather to in- 
terpret. He uses his rare powers 
of pa not merely to de- 
cypher the characters in which the 
architects of old have written their 
histories for after ages to read, but 
to call up the spirit in which 
thoughtful men raised those monu- 
ments of devotion and piety upon 
which he would have us form our 
taste. His impressions of the pre- 
sent are no less vivid than his per- 
ception of the past. What can be 
more pointed, or more happily ex- 
pressed, than the following reflee- 
tions on the effect produced by 
our cathedrals and their services? 
‘Think for a little while of that 
scene (the English cathedral), and 
the meaning of all its small for- 
malisms, mixed with its serene 
sublimity. Estimate its secluded, 
continuous, drowsy felicities, and its 
evidence of the sense and steady 
performance of such kind of duties 
as can be regulated by the cathedral 
clock; and weigh the influence of 
those dark towers on all who have 
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passed through the lonely square at 
their feet for cutee onl on all 
who have seen them rising far away 
over the wooded plain, or catching 
on their square masses the last rays 
of the sunset, when the ~ at their 
feet was indicated only by the mist at 
the head of the river.’ Contrast with 
these reflections those which our au- 
thor is led to make on the effect pro- 
duced by the exterior and interior of 
St. Mark’s. Ifhis admiration of the 
spirit which animated the builders 
of that noble pile carry him at times 
to the verge of enthusiasm, his ob- 
servations on the effect produced on 
the crowds in the Piazza and the 
worshippers in the church prove him 
to be possessed of the faculty of just 
perception and of practical common 
sense (Pp. 67, 71, 72). 

We allude to these passages with 
greater pus as they show a 
spirit of fairness in the author 
towards his own countrymen, of 
which there is, as we have already 
pointed out, a want in other parts 
of the work. 

connexion with St. Mark’s, 
our author diseusses some of the 
chief features of Byzantine architec- 
ture, for which he exhibits a decided 
predilection. He confesses his in- 
ability to analyze its true nature, 
because he has ‘never seen this 
kind of building on its native soil.’ 
However, from specimens 
existing at Venice, he draws certain 
conclusions as to its main charac- 
teristics, and from observations 
which he has made, he deduces six 
laws for the construction of buildings 
in the Byzantine style. One of the 
chief peculiarities of the school is its 
love of colour. This displayed itself 
in the use of variegated marbles, 
with which the walls were in- 
crusted. Mr. Ruskin defends this 
practice from the charge of du- 
plicity. and shows how it was im- 
possible for costly marbles to be 
used like freestone, how little pains 
the Byzantine architects took to 
conceal the fact that the marble 
inecrustation was thin—like a 
knight’s armour—and what com- 
pensation they made for plating 
the walls by the employment of 
solid shafts and capitals for their 
columns. 

Mr. Ruskin does not attempt any 
adequate illustration of the exquisite 
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mosaic work with which the whole 
of St. Mark’s was once decorated, 
and of which some few specimens, 
both on the inside and outside, 
remain. 

‘The fragment of an archivolt is 
given in plate vi. to illustrate the 
impossibility of illustration.’ Mr. 
Ruskin believes the man who de- 
signed, and the men who delighted 
in that archivolt to have been ‘ wise, 
holy, and happy.’ In other words, 
the faculty of producing, and that 
of delighting in works of art such 
as Mr. Ruskin describes, are inse- 
parable from wisdom and holiness 
of life. Yet he says, ‘I never yet 
met with a Christian whose heart 
was thoroughly set on the world to 
come, and, so far as human judg- 
ment could pronounce, perfect and 
right before God, who cared about 
art at all.’ 

Has such a change, then, come 
over the human race, that the things 
which once spoke to the heart of the 
wise and good have no longer power 
to move them? Mr. Ruskin says 
yes! and maintains that there are 
many reasons for this, one of them 
being Protestantism. This we do 
not believe in the least. Romanist 
faith in the incidents of Christian 
mythology may give a greater sem- 
blance of reality to the visions of 
Fra elico; but the feelings that 
are awakened by such representa- 
tions of spiritual mysteries are alien 
to art. oie. Ruskin says that St. 
Mark’s Church was to the Venetians 
a Bible, in which they might read 
the great doctrines of their faith. 
He says, moreover, ‘ never city had 
amore glorious Bible,’ and he de- 
scribes in eloquent lan e the 
mosaics of the cupolas which daily 
told their story to the worshippers 
at St. Mark’s. This we must be 
allowed to dispute: Not a city in 
Protestant Europe but has ‘a more 
lorious Bible’ than Venice, and that 
Bible we owe to the Reformation. 

So far from agreeing with our 
author that ‘all effective religious 
art must lie between the two ex- 
tremes of barbarous idol - fashion- 
ing on one side and magnificent 
craftsmanship on the other,’ we 
would say with M. Angelo—there 
is no such thing as effective —— 
art in any specifie sense—‘ Good 
painting is of itself noble and devo- 
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tional; for in the estimation of the 
wise, nothing so much exalts the 
soul and carries it onward to devo- 
tion as the difficulty of perfection.’* 
Give us the magnificent craftsman- 
ship of M. Angelo and Raffaelle, 
and we will reverence the human 
skill displayed in it: give us on the 
other hand our Bibles, and leave us 
with pure hearts and clear heads to 
study the word of God—as for the 
idols, let them be burnt—but do not 
let us perplex our minds by seeking 
to combine two things which are at 
one and the same time incompatible, 
namely, the acts of devotion and 
those of perception. A life of sin- 
cere devotion to God, and a full 
appreciation of the beauties of art 
are, we maintain, compatible; in- 
deed, in those who have not the 
inventive faculty which is necessary 
in order to become a great artist, 
nothing is more calculated to awaken 
feelings of veneration than the sight 
of noble talents conscientiously em- 
ployed. But where the great truths 
of Christianity fail to touch the 
heart, when set forth in their purest 
form, we believe that any symbolical 
representations of them by painters 
or sculptors are, as religious aids, 
ineffectual. Let Byzantine mosaics, 
and missal paintings, and the like, 
be looked upon with the interest 
which belongs to them, both on ac- 
count of the place they occupy in 
the history of art, and for the feeble 
light they once conveyed to the 
hearts of believing men; but let us 
not attempt a revival; let us not 
consent to forego the privileges of 
manhood, and again walk as little 
children; let us not, after we have 
become accustomed to the light of 
the sun, seek to exchange it for the 
glimmering of the wax taper. 

The only effect that a belief in 
‘the representation of the facts of 
Christianity ’ by early Christian ar- 
tists can have upon our minds is, 
the substitution of a religion of the 
‘eye for a religion of the heart—of 
the traditions of men for the word 
of God. Is this likely to make us 
‘ wise, holy, or happy 

Let us consider 4 Ruskin’s con- 
clusions. With one of these, in which 
he states his view of the effect of reli- 
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ion upon art, we entirely agree. 
The thet seems to be, that Strength 
of religious feeling is capable of sup- 
plying for itself whatever is wanting 
in the rudest suggestions of art, and 
will either, on the one hand, purify 
what is coarse into inoffensiveness, 
or, on the other, raise what is feeble 
into impressiveness.’ Yet we donot 
agree with him in thinking, that art 
must abandon any of its powers, in 
order to render it a fit source of 
enjoyment for religious minds. 
Hence, we entirely dissent from 
what he seems to imply, that in 
order to admire works of art, a man 
must become a child; whilst the 
artist must give up all thoughts of 
invention, and content himself with 
the rudest execution. 

The general construction of Byzan- 
tine buildings has been pointed out 
by writers on architecture before 
Mr. Ruskin. He has the merit of 
being the first to record the minute 
harmonies of proportion observable 
in the fragments of the Byzantine 
palaces at Venice, and of furnishing 
an eloquent defence of colour as a 
means of architectural decoration. 

We now come to the Gothic; the 
abstract nature of which Mr. Ruskin 
investigates before entering upon 
any inquiry into the specimens ex- 
isting at Venice. In order to define 
the nature of Gothic, he examines 
its constituent moral elements, which 
he declares to be six in number, and 
arranges them, Ist, Savageness ; 
2nd, Changefulness ; 3rd, Natural- 
ism; 4th, Grotesqueness; 5th, Ri- 
gidity 6th, Redundance. All these 

1e takes in the good sense of the 
words, and investigates separately. 
As the chapter is one of the most 
important in the volume, we may 
venture to request a larger portion 
of the reader’s attention to it. The 
word Gothic, in times when Renais- 
sance flourished, was used in a de- 
rogatory sense; yet this shows a 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
the architecture of the north. ‘It 
is true, greatly and deeply true, 
that this architecture is rude and 
wild ; but it is not true that for this 
reason we are to condemn it or de- 
spise it.’ Mr. Ruskin shows that 
there is a correspondence between 


* Letter to the Marchese di Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, quoted by Sir C. East- 


lake in Literature of the Fine Arts. 
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the productions of nature and the 
climate in which they are produced, 
and argues according to analogy 
that we should ‘not condemn, but 
rejoice in the expression by man of 
his own rest in the statutes of the 
land that gave him birth.’ 

We regret that we have not space 
to insert a noble passage in which 
this principle is illustrated, and 
which shows that Mr. Ruskin can 
oo with more than one 
class of men, and appreciate more 
than one style of art. 

He then goes on to show the 
moral dignity of ‘savageness.’ He 
warns us against the danger of pre- 
ferring ‘ the perfectness of the lower 
nature to the imperfection of the 
higher,’ and argues from analogy, 
that in the works of man, ‘ those 
which are more perfect in their kind 
are _ inferior to those which 
are, in their nature, liable to more 
faultsandshortcomings. Forthefiner 
the nature the more flaws it will 
show, through the clearness of it, 
and it is a law of this universe that 
the best things shall be seldomest 
seen in their best form.’ Hence a 


certain degree of roughness is indi- 
cative of a noble nature. 

The acceptation of this implies in 
us a charity, which it is our duty, as 
members of a Christian common- 


wealth, to practise; ... ‘in our 
dealings with the souls of other 
men, we are to take care how we 
check, by severe requirement or 
narrow caution, efforts which might 
otherwise lead to a noble issue, and, 
still more, how we withhold our ad- 
miration from great excellences be- 
cause they are mingled with rough 
faults.’ This principle is carried out 
in several instances, and enforced 
with much earnestness. When ap- 
plied to architecture it teaches us 
that we are not to exact perfection 
from our workmen, but accept their 
imperfect efforts as the genuine pro- 
ducts of the human soul. We can- 
not obtain unerring precision in the 
execution of mechanical work, with- 
out making tools of the men who 
execute it; whereas we ought to 
encourage them to use their heads, 
and produce the work of thinking 
beings, however faulty. 

It will be asked what will be the 
result of this encouragement of 
native genius? The answer, as 
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given by Mr. Ruskin, is, that we 
shall have an exhibition of weak- 
ness combined with strength, ‘ which 
will involve the Gothic imperfection, 
but render the whole work as noble 
as the intellect of the age can make 
it.’ This will be the architectural 
result: and the moral change corre- 
sponding to it will be a feeling of 
citizenship and co-operation in the 
workmen, which will make him look 
with pleasure on his work. 

Mr. Ruskin has some valuable re- 
marks on the application of manual 
labour. He points out the error of 
supposing, on the one hand, that 
there is any intrinsic value in elabo- 
rate work, or, on the other, that 
there is any degradation in manual 
labour, when regulated by intellect. 
‘It is only by labour,’ he says, ‘ that 
thought can be made healthy, and 
only by thought that labour can be 
made happy, and the two cannot be 
separated with impunity.’ He also 
points out another error, as no less 
common, and equally detrimental to 
the interests of art, ‘ that one man’s 
thoughts can or ought to be exe- 
cuted by another. man’s hands.’ 
Mr. Ruskin is here speaking, of 
course, of decorative—not of con- 
structive architecture, and he has 
great examples to bear out his view, 
from M. Angelo downwards. But 
we cannot accept his doctrine in its 
plain unvarnished state, as it appears 
to imply that there is no such thing 
as artistic communion of thought : 
whereas experience tells us that the 
communication of ideas, in finely- 
tempered and kindred natures, pre- 
vails to so great an extent, that the 
works of one man have often been 
taken for the works of another, and 
artists are mutually indebted to each 
other for ideas which they are able 
to realise and reproduce. Without 
this sympathy, this power of adop- 
tion and assimilation of ideas, we 
should have no means of guiding 
the thoughts of the inferior work- 
man into anything like harmony 
with the design of the superior in- 
tellect by which he is to be 
governed. We cannot create a 
taste, but we may communicate to 
others our mode of viewing external 
objects, and so impart to them some 
of the sensations which we ourselves 
experience. Thus the work of many 
hands may exhibit traces of one and 
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the same governing mind, the ideas 
of which ee been variously inter- 
_- and differently rendered. 
is we believe to be pretty nearly 
what Mr. Ruskin means, but he has 
omitted a distinct statement of the 
method by which the superior intel- 
lect is to influence the lower. 
Changefulness our author shows 
to be consistent with the imperfec- 
tion of higher, though inconsistent 
with the perfection of lower art. 
‘Great art, whether expressing it- 
self in words, stones, or colours, 
does not say the same thing over 
and over again;’ and this is one 
essential element of the Gothic 
irit, that it broke through the law 
of uniformity which prevailed in 
architecture, and introduced that 
variety, which is indispensable as a 
source of pleasure to the beholder, 
no less than change of incident is to 
the reader of a novel. This love of 
change, at first healthy and produc- 
tive of good results, ovation after- 
wards excessive, and was one of the 
causes of the decay of Gothic archi- 


tecture. 
Mr. Ruskin draws attention to an 


important pee in art, the value 


of monotony. Of this, just as of 
variety, there is a healthy and an 
unhealthy use. To both of these 
conditions he points out striking ana- 
logies in the moral world, and con- 
cludes by saying, that a wise man 
will patiently endure monotony, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of 


eater pleasure from 
change. The 


e principles of varie 
being once admitted in Gothic archi- 
tecture, it follows that symmetry 
need never stand in the way of 
such arrangements as reason and 
use demand. 

This is well expressed by Mr. 
Ruskin:—‘In one point of view 
Gothic is not only the best, but the 
only rational architecture, as bei 
that which can best fit itself to 
services, vulgar or noble.’ 

Naturalism is defined to be ‘ the 
love of natural objects for their own 
sake, and the effort to represent them 
frankly, unconstrained by artistical 
laws.’ In order to make his mean- 
ing clearer, Mr. Ruskin analyzes 
the artistical qualifications of men. 
Viewed with reference to their gifts, 
‘they may be divided into three great 
classes, a right, a left, and a centre. 
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On the right side are the men of 
facts, on the left the men of design, 
in the centre the men of both.’ 
Viewed with reference to their pur- 
suit after truth they give us another 
threefold division, ‘ those who pursue 
the good, and leave the evil; those 
who perceive and pursue the good 
and evil together, the whole thing 
verily as it is; and those who per- 
ceive and pursue the evil, and leave 
the good;’ in other words, Purists, 
Naturalists, and Sensualists. 

In the elaborate discussion of the 
three characters which our author 
gives there is much to admire; at 
the same time that he exhibits a 
strong sympathy with the sensitive 
nature of the Purists, he establishes 
on unquestionable grounds the intel- 
lestent superiority of the Naturalists, 
and denounces, with the energy of 
a Savonarola, the a and 
license of the Sensualists. it is 
important that whatever illustrates 
the Gothic character should be 
brought to bear on the subject, we 
shall make no apology for quoting a 
noble passage in which the great 
Naturalist is depicted :— 


The great Naturalist takes the human 
being in his wholeness, in its mortal, 
as well as its spiritual strength. Capa- 
ble of sounding and sympathising with 
the whole range of its passions, he brings 
one majestic harmony out of them all ; 
he represents it fearlessly in all its acts 
and thoughts, in its haste, its anger, its 
sensuality, and its pride, as well as in 
its fortitude or faith, but makes it noble 
in them all; he casts aside the veil from 
the body, and beholds the mysteries of 
its form like an angel looking down on 
an inferior creature; there is nothing 
which he is reluctant to behold, a 
that he is ashamed to confess; with 
that lives, triumphing, falling, or suffer- 
ing, he claims kindred either in majesty 
or in mercy, yet standing, in a sort, afar 
off, unmoved even in the deepness of his 
sympathy, for the spirit within him is too 
thoughtful to be grieved, too brave to 
be appalled, and too pure to be pol- 
luted. 

This description applies as well to 
Dante and Shakspeare as to M 
Angelo and Tintoret. 

aving defined the three classes, 
our author proceeds to show that 
the Gothic architects, who were men 
of facts not without design, were 
also Naturalists—and he asserts this 
desire of imitating nature to be a 
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mark of trae Christian humility of 
character. Our readers will not mis- 
take us or Mr. Ruskin on this 
point. It is not the imitative in- 
stinct, but the loving, unquestion- 
ing, unscrutinising spirit, which he 
would represent as indicative of 
Christian humility. Mr. Ruskin 
also praises Gothic sculpture and 
painting as containing copious re- 
cords of all the domestic customs 
and inferior arts of the ages in which 
they flourished. And he tells us 
that ‘the best art either represents 
the facts of its own day; or, if facts 
of the past, expresses them with ac- 
cessories of the time in which the 
work was done. All good art re- 
oes past events is therefore 

of the most frank anachronisms, 
and always ought to be.’ This fur- 
nishes an ample apology for the vil- 
lage painter who represented Abra- 
ham in leather breeches and top- 
boots, taking aim at Isaac with a 
blunderbuss. Let us be allowed to 
protest, in the name of common 
sense and the universal nature of 
true art, against any doctrine which 
would limit the artist to the imita- 


tion of those objects alone which he 
sees before him. Who shall pre- 
scribe to the poet’s imagination the 
time or the place within which its 


energies are to be employed? Who 
shall say that the painter or sculptor 
is to deface his canvass or his marble 
with representations of the conven- 
tionalities of ephemeral fashion? 
Surely not Mr. Ruskin, the eloquent 
asserter of the rights of symbolism 
and denouncer of the men who de- 
vote their lives to the patient delinea- 
tion ‘of bricks and fogs, fat cattle 
and ditch-water.’ This would be a 

y worse than that which some 
time ago compelled all, and now in- 
duces many, sculptors to represent 
generals in the Roman ‘ paludamen- 
tum,’ and senators in the ‘toga.’ 
For our part we prefer an anachron- 
ism which ennobles the present by 
borrowing picturesque features from 
the past, to that which reduces 
events of historic importance to the 
level of a commercial age, by sub- 
stituting modern magnificence for 
ancient simplicity, cocked hats for 
helmets, bagwigs for crisp or flow- 
ing curls, and the pomp of the em- 
‘broidered doublet or curiously 
wrought trunk-hose for the majesty 
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of nature. Ifwe are in any respect 
wiser than our fathers in matters of 
art, it is that some few of our artists 
have taken to themselves the maxim 
which Zeuxis uttered in Ionia, and 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds enforced 
in England, ‘ that the artist should 
work for all time.’ Fortunately 
there is little change in the greater 

art of the materials which Mr. 

uskin has prescribed for the archi- 
tect’s use in decoration. We shall 
not be likely to detect anachronisms 
in hawthorn, nor quarrel with the 
workman who represents an antedi- 
luvian shellfish instead of a crab of 
the nineteenth century. 

One way in which ‘ Naturalism’ 
displays itself in Gothic architecture 
is in the love of vegetation. Foli- 
age, which was treated in early 
Romanesque and Lombardic scul 
ture as an accessary, became to the 
Gothic workman a subject of intense 
affection. The modifying influence 
of this love of vegetation is traced 
by Mr. Ruskin in eloquent and just 
language : 

Gothic architecture arose in massy 
and mountainous strength, axe-hewn 
and iron-bound, block heaved upon 
block by the monk’s enthusiasm and 
the soldier's force; and cramped and 
stanchioned into such weight of grisly 
wall, as might bury the anchoret in 
darkness, and beat back the utmost 
storm of battle, suffering but by the 
same narrow crosslet the passing of the 
sunbeam, or of the arrow. Gradually, 
as that monkish enthusiasm became 
more thoughtful, and as the sound of 
war became more and more intermittent 
beyond the gates of the convent or the 
keep, the strong pillar grew slender and 
the vaulted roof grew light, till they 
had wreathed themselves into the sem- 
blance of the summer woods at their 
fairest, and of the dead field-flowers, 
long trodden down in blood, sweet 
monumental statues were set to bloom 
for ever, beneath the porch of the temple, 
or on the canopy of the tomb. 


In some remarks which follow, 
the symbolical meaning of sculp- 
tured vegetation is adverted to, and 
a sentiment expressed, which is 
singularly in unison with the a 
which the poet Wordsworth avow 
both in his writings, and in his 
choice of ‘Grasmere’s quiet vale’ as 
the resting-place for his bones. He, 
too, thought that ‘ the precipice and 
the mountain-peak’ were not in- 
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tended to be seen by all.men, nor 
every day ;,hence he shunned the 
daily aspect of the mountain forms 
of Langdale, Borrowdale, and Wast- 
dale; and, though unable during his 
lifetime to obtain the residence 
which he longed for, his remains are 
jaid beside those of Hartley Cole- 
ridge, in the spot where his gentle 
spirit loved to dwell. Regusescant 
in pace ! 

n defining Rigidity, Mr. Ruskin 
draws particular attention to its 
active and energetic character :— 


Egyptian and Greek buildings stand, 
for the most part, by their own weight 
and mass, one stone passively incumbent 
on another; but in the Gothic vaults 
and traceries there is a stiffness analo- 
gous. to that of the bones of a limb, or 
fibres of a tree; an elastic tension and 
communication of force from part to 
part, and also a studious expression 
of this throughout every line of the 
building. 

Mr. Ruskin next analyses the 
feelings or habits of the workman 
which give rise to this character in 
his work ; and also‘ the subtle sym- 
pathies and affections which join to 
confirm the Gothic mind in this 
peculiar choice of subject.’ 

The last element which enters 
into the constitution of Gothic archi- 
— is ney. ap fre- 
quently regarded as a sign of luxu 
and prodigality ; but Mr. Ruskin 
shows that it may spring from really 
noble qualities, among others, from 
humility, 7. ¢., from a feeling the 
onm of that which relies upon 
the effect of a few lines, and rests 
satisfied with a triglyph. Many 
people will refuse to accept this 
view; but few will dissent from 
what follows, namely, that redun- 
dancy shows a generosity of temper, 
and a spirit in harmony with the 
bounty of the Creator, which exhi- 
bits itself in the fulness and wealth 
of the material universe. 

Mr. Ruskin next proceeds to state 
what are the outward characteristics 
of Gothic architecture. He shows 
that the vaulted roof is not the only 
essential, because it is found in 
other kinds of architecture. The 
definition which he gives includes 
three conditions: 1. The use of the 
pointed arch in the roof proper ; 
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2. The use of the gable dor the roof- 
mask; 3. The use of foliation, either 
in the arches or apertures. Accord- 
ing to the prominence given to folia- 
tion, and floral and figure sculpture 
respectively, we may divide Gothie 
inated into two schools, viz., 
Northern and Southern ; or, taking 
a period of time as the —_ of 
division, we may call them Late and 
Zarly. Mr. Ruskin explains his 
meaning by a comparison between 
two sculptured gables, one from 
Verona, the other from Abbeville. 
In these. examples, the attention 
paid by the northern architects to 
the effect of intricate lines, and the 
Italian love of broad. sculptured 
surfaces, are very apparent. 

We have dwelt at greater length 
on these topies because, though 
not bearing specially on Venetian 
Gothic, they are of great import- 
ance as defining the nature of this 
Gothic style with greater precision 
and on more convincing grounds 
than has been hitherto done. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Ruskin’s 
knowledge of Gothic architecture 
does not extend to Germany, since 
some of the noblest specimens of the 
style are to be found there. But 
the amount of insight into the nature 
of a subject possessed by a writer is 
not to be estimated by the amount 
of materials that he has collected; 
and, although our author may not 
be free from the imputation of hav- 
ing done less than justice to Northern 
Gothic, he has done more than any 
writer towards familiarising men’s 
minds with the true characteristics 
of Gothic generally. We think that 
he has redeemed himself from the 
charge of omitting ‘ expression’ as a 
criterion of architecture, which was 
brought against him in an able 
review of the first volume of Zhe 
Stones of Venice.* 

After having determined the na- 
ture of Gothic architecture, Mr. 
Ruskin traces its development at 
Venice. There are, he says, two 
periods, in one of which the Byzan-- 
tine forms appear variously modified 
by the Gothic spirit; in the other 
the vigour of the North has over- 
come the languor of the South, and 
genuine Gothic forms take the place 
of Romanesque and Byzantine. 


* Edinburgh Review, October, 1851. 
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Compared with the Byzantine palaces 
described above, the early Gothic 
palaces at Venice present some fea- 
tures not dissimilar ; the subtle laws 
of proportion are neglected, but there 
is a tendency to concentrate effect. 
Other points of resemblance are 
found in the earlier buildings, which 
vanish in those of the fourteenth 
century: one peculiarity remained 
to the last, an air of lightness com- 
bined with the expressionof strength. 
Mr. Ruskin shows the origin of this 
—that it was in fact a necessity for 
the Venetian builders, who had no 
solid foundations to rest on, to unite 
firmness of construction with light- 
ness of material. The principle is 
illustrated by reference to the 
chamfers, parapets, and other details 
of the principal Gothic buildings of 
Venice, especially of the Ducal 
Palace, in which the Gothic style 
first aageyes itself in full propor- 
tions. Mr. Ruskin shows how, ies 


skilful adaptation of the traceries of 
the Frari Church to civil and do- 
mestic architecture, first the Ducal 
Palace, and then innumerable build- 
ings were constructed, none being 


the exact copy of any other, but a 
strong family resemblance prevailing 
through all. 

The transition from the Byzan- 
tine to the Gothic style is shown in 
the form of the windows, of which 
Mr. Ruskin gives a large number of 
instances arranged under six heads. 
Among some of the varieties intro- 
duced at St. Mark’s and elsewhere, 
we trace Arabian influence, to which 
considerable modifications in the 
form of the arch were owing. 

The main characteristic of Vene- 
tian architecture of the fourteenth 
century appears to be the cusped 
arch of the fifth order (see slate 
xiv., vol ii, p. 249). Of these 
arches some fine examples are given 
in plate xvii.; and Mr. Ruskin en- 
forces his recommendation of them 
to his countrymen by some very 
practical remarks. 

They are especially to be noted by us 
at this day, (he says,) because these re- 
fined and richly ornamented forms were 
used in the habitations of a nation as 
laborious, as practical, as brave, and as 
a as ourselves, and they were 

uilt at a time when that nation was 
struggling with calamities and changes 
threatening its existence every hour. 
And, further, they are interesting be- 
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cause perfectly applicable to modern 
habitations.. At Venice and the cities 
grouped around it, Vicenza, Padua, and 
Verona, the traveller may ascertain by 
actual experience, the effect which would 
be produced upon the comfort or luxury 
of daily life by the revival of the Gothic 
school of architecture. 


Mr. Ruskin makes some valuable 
recommendations respecting the use 
of brick, which is certainly less con- 
sidered than it should be in Eng- 
land. We neither avail ourselves 
of the structural nor the decorative 
advantages which our clay fields 
hold out ; and it is to be hoped that, 
if our architects are to be supplied 
with the materials which Mr. 
Ruskin would give them—jasper, 
porphyry, and alabaster—they will 
earn the confidence of the public by 
showing that they know how to use 


clay. 

Tire remainder of chapter vii. is 
taken up with the description of 
doors and the interior arrangement 
of Gothic palaces. On the first 

int some striking remarks will be 
‘ound, showing the change of feeling 
which has come over the spirits of 
men, who in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, and even ‘far 
into the period of the Renaissance,’ 
were in the habit of ‘employing 
some religious symbol, or writing 
some religious legend over the door 
of the house;’ whereas ‘modern 
Protestantism is ashamed of all 
symbols and words that appear in 
anywise like a confession of faith.’ 
Hence, instead of a cross showing 
that the house belongs to a 
Christian, and an inscription such 
as ‘Peace be to this house,’ which 
occurs on a Verona gateway, or 
‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord’ (Casa Barbarigo, 
sixteenth or seventeenth century), 
our architects insert, as the key- 
stone of every door in a street, ‘the 
grinning head of a satyr.’ Many 
people, who lead exemplary lives, 
and go to church regularly, would 
perhaps say that they do not want 
to put symbols and inscriptions over 
their doors any more than to bind 
phylacteries over their brows. To 
such people Mr. Ruskin’s suggestion 
is not ill-timed— That the strong 
reluctance to utter a definite reli- 
gious profession which so many of 
us feel, and which we conclude to be 
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modesty or fear of h isy, ma 
be in ier deed ueliee more a 
less than infidelity,’ in other words, 
denying our profession, or at all 
events not wishing to comprounise 
ourselves by avowing it. fe any- 
wise the retort is a fair one. Why 
on earth put a satyr’s head over 
every man’s door? For the general 
adoption of that. particular form of 
ornament no reason can be given; 
for satyrs are not the ‘proper pre- 
siding deities’ of London, any more 
than of Venice in the thirteenth 
century. Mr. Ruskin remains 
master of the position. Who will 
be bold enough to carry out his 
principles ? 

In the history of the Ducal 
Palace, in which is traced the 
struggle between the different 
styles of architecture, Mr. Ruskin 
shows how the Gothic style, formed 
on the mainland, was introduced 
into Venice, with as perfect or- 
ganization as the Byzantine, and 
— energy. In the Ducal 

alace we have an instance of ‘the 
great and sudden invention of one 
man instantly forming a national 


style.’ The topographical sketch 


of the palace and its environs, and 
the accompanying woodcuts, are of 
great service in enabling the readers 
to follow Mr. Ruskin in his descrip- 
tion. We are able in imagination 
to accompany him over it; to view 
it first as a grand whole, a massive 
building supported on two tiers of 
arches, looking like a palace in the 
air; and then to examine the 
minute details of its sculptures and 
window traceries. He has taken 
great pains to collect trustworthy 
records relative to the time and 
circumstances of the building or re- 
building of every part. He gives a 
brief account of its connexion with 
the history and political changes of 
Venice. Part of it was the resi- 
dence of the Doge, part was the 
Great Council Chamber, part pri- 
sons, and part public offices; ‘so 
that it concentrated in itself the 
importance of Buckingham Palace, 
the Tower of old, the Houses of 
Parliament, and Downing-street.’ 
The foundation of it in its Gothic 
form was coeval with the firm es- 
tablishment of the aristocratic 

wer in Venice, under the Doge 
yradenigo. Mr. Ruskin’s account 
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of the p of the building 
is full of interest, and will, we 
should imagine, — to set at rest 
the disputes which have arisen 
among antiquaries as to the dates of 
the different parts of the palace. 
Whether the received notions of the 
‘piombi’ or state prisons will be 
nko in consequence of Mr. 
Ruskin’s assurance that they are 
wholly unfounded, we cannot pre- 
tend to say. There are some forms 
of error which have taken such a 
hold on the a that it is 
impossible to eradicate them. Thus 
many persons refuse to read the 
Thousand and One Tales in Mr. 
Lane’s faithful and correct transla- 
tion, because they first become 
acquainted with those delightful 
pictures of Eastern life in the 
Arabian Nights—a translation, not 
from the original source (as every- 
one knows), but from the French. 
It is not long since we heard of a 
rofessor in a northern university 
Secletion that ‘ Niebuhr and Arnold 
might say what they liked, he be- 
lieved in Romulus and Remus.’ 
And so we feel sure that some 
persons, who have imbibed the 
notion of prisoners’ brains gettin 
baked under the leads of the Duc 
Palace, will turn aside in derision 
from Mr. Ruskin’s statement that, 
‘instead of being, as usually re- 
ae small furnaces under the 
eads of the palace, they were com- 
fortable rooms, with good flat roofs 
of larch, and carefully ventilated.’ 
The history of the Council Chamber, 
which was finished in 1423, and that 
of the Renaissance building, which 
was commenced the year following, 
are full of interest. The conse- 
quences of the Doge Mocenigo’s 
public-spirited act, which deserves 
to be compared with Pericles’ 
voluntary confiscation of his lands, 
are represented by Mr. Ruskin 
as fatal to Venetian architecture. 

‘The first hammer which was 
lifted up against the palace of Ziani 
ushered in the Renaissance period, 
and struck the knell of the archi- 
tecture of Venice, and of Venice 
herself.’ 

The dates of the various parts 
of the Renaissance building are 
carefully given, up to the great 
fire of 1574, which nearly destroyed 
the Gothic palace. Its fate hung 
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on a slender thread; for Palladio 
and other architects were urgent in 
favour of its being pulled down; 
‘but Sansovino and the best archi- 
tects of Venice pleaded for the 
Gothic 7 and prevailed. It was 
successfully repaired, and Tintoret 
painted his noblest picture on the 
wall from which the Paradise of 
Guariento had withered before the 
flames.’ The reader’s attention is 
next called to the details of the 
palace, in which the Gothic prin- 
ciples of construction and decora- 
tion are illustrated. To the former 
head may be referred the promi- 
nence and importance given to the 
angles of the building ; to the latter 
the spirit of ‘ Naturalism’ which pre- 
vails in the sculptures with which 
the capitals of the pillars, and espe- 
cially the two corners, called from 
their subjects the angles of the 
Vine and Fig-tree, are decorated. 
In his interpretation of these sub- 
jects, Mr. Ruskin trespasses a little 
on his reader's indulgence. He says 
the subjects of the Gothic sculpture 
are the Fall of Man and the Drunk- 
enness of Noah. The choice of 
these is to be ascribed to ‘the cha- 
racteristic sentiment of the Gothic 
heart—a frank confession of its own 
weakness.’ ‘The subject of Renais- 
sance sculpture at a third angle is 
the Judgment of Solomon.’ This is 
an indication of the principal element 
in the Renaissance spirit—firm con- 
fidence in its own wisdom. Even 
if we accept the interpretation of 
the first two, we must dissent from 
the last. Considering the source 
from which Solomon derived his 
wisdom; considering the need of 
wisdom and judgment in deliberative 
and judicial bodies, and the ve 

natural association between the ad- 
ministration of justice on earth and 
the final day of judgment, in the 
mind of any thoughtful man; we 
cannot too strongly express our sur- 
prise at Mr. Ruskin’s interpretation 
of the Renaissance sculptor’s motive. 
Surely the councillors who walked 
up and down before the ‘ Judgment 
angle’ were as likely to be reminded 
of their duty to man, and depend- 
ence on God, by the work of the 
Renaissance sculptor, as those that 
passed before the Gothic angles, and 
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read the sculpture on their walls. 


The author’s remarks on the treat- 
ment of these three subjects are 
a although slightly coloured 
Vy prejudice. 
fe are next introduced to the 
subjects of the sculpture of the 
capitals, which are for the most part 
‘ personifications of the Virtues and 
ices, the favourite subject of deco- 
rative art, at this period, in all the 
cities of Italy.’ r. Raskin draws 
a distinstion botwedn personification 
and symbolism : 

Symbolism is the setting forth of a 
great truth by an imperfect and infe- 
rior sign (as, for instance, of the hope 
of the resurrection by the form of the 
pheenix), and it is almost always em- 
ployed by men in their mostserious moods 
of faith, rarely in recreation. Men 
who use symbolism forcibly are almost 
always true believers in what they sym- 
bolise. But personification is the bestow- 
ing of a human or living form upon an 
abstract idea; it is in most cases a mere 
recreation of the fancy, and it is apt to 
disturb the belief in the reality of the 
thing personified, 

This distinction is constantly kept 
in view by Mr. Ruskin during his 
comparison of the subjects of the 
sculptures of the Ducal Palace, and 
the representations of the Virtues 
and Vices by Giotto, Dante, and 
Spenser. In this comparison he 
goes out of his way to make an 
attack upon ancient philosophy; es- 
pecially on that of Aristotle, whose 
system of ethics he asserts to be ‘a 
laboriously developed mistake,’ ‘a 
mere complicated blunder, supported 
by sophistry.’ He also finds great 
fault with yd favourite Spenser for 
introducing Hope leaning on an 
anchor, ‘a symbol inaccurate as it 
is vulgar; for, in the first place, 
anchors are not for men but for 
ships; and in the second, anchorage 
is the characteristic not of Hope but 
of Faith. Faith is dependant, but 
Hope is aspirant.’ r. Ruskin 
says: ‘I do not know if Spenser 
was the first to introduce’ this sym- 
bol. If he had ‘read his Epistles 

roperly’ since he took his degree, 
he would have known that the 


author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks of ‘the hope set before us: 
Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, sure and steadfast.’* So 


* Hebrews, vi. 18, 19. 
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that Spenser certainly was not the 
originator of the idea. The author's 
ignorance of this fact is as singular 
as his criticism is narrow. It would 
be just as fair to say of Giotto’s re- 
presentation of Hope, ‘Wings are 
not for men but for birds’—as to 
say ‘Anchors are not for men but 
for ships:’ guandogue bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus! Our space will 
not allow of our entering into the 
details of these capitals; we must 
refer the reader to the book, where 
he will find many remarks which 
show the writer’s accuracy of ob- 
servation, mixed up with discursive 
though interesting disquisitions on 
symbolical representation. 

In connexion with his description 
of the thirty-sixth capital, ‘the last 
of the Piaggetta facade, under the 
Judgment angle,’ Mr. Ruskin intro- 
duces some remarks on the Vene- 
tian’s avowed policy, as expressed in 
the Doge Mocenigo’s speech—‘ first 
justice, and ¢hen the interests of the 
state,’—and their actual conduct in 
the administration of justice. He 
allows that, if we judge them by 
their actions, the public men of 
Venice in later times must appear as 
hypocrites; but he puts in a word 
for their intentions : 

I do not believe (he says) of the 
majority of Venetians whose portraits 
have come down to us, that they were 
deliberately and everlastingly hypocrites. 
I see no hypocrisy in their countenances; 
much capacity of it, much natural and 
acquired reserve, but no meanness. On 
the contrary infinite grandeur, repose, 
courage, and the peculiar unity and 
tranquillity of expression which come of 
sincerity or wholeness of heart, and which 
it would take much demonstration to 
make me believe could by any possibility 
be seen on the countenance of an insin- 
cere man. 


In a word, he cannot believe that 
such grand specimens of humanity, 
such impersonations of senatorial 
dignity, were unprincipled and false; 
and his disbelief in historic scandal 
shows a noble generosity of cha- 
racter, just as his appeal to the sole 
testimony of historic portraits shows 
an, enthusiastic belief in physio- 
gnomy and in the truthfulness of art. 
Mr. Ruskin reminds us of a benevo- 
lent barrister and M.P., who came 
away from a trial much dejected. 
His friends asked him what was the 
matter. ‘Oh! that poor young fel- 
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low; I’m thinking ofhim. What a 
ity to hang him!'— Well, but 
aidn't he murder his wife and 
children ?’—‘ Oh! that’s the worst 
of it, poor lad, I’m afraid he did; 
but he is such a fine young fellow ; 
stands six feet two, and such a 
handsome face!’ However, though 
charitable to the crimes of the Ve- 
netians, Mr. Ruskin has a keen eye 
for the foibles and vices of his coun- 
trymen, and he concludes his discus- 
sion with some words of wholesome 
advice, that we should judge our- 
selves before we condemn others. 

Some remarks upon pictures and 
picture cleaners, which follow, are 
well worth the attention of the 
yatrons of art. The words in which 

fr. Ruskin concludes the volume 
are eloquent and full of artistic en- 
thusiasm. He tells us that ‘in the 
winter of 1851, ‘The Paradise’ of 
Tintoret was still uninjured, and 
the Camera di Collegio and the Sala 
de’ Pregadi were full of pictures by 
Veronese and Tintoret, that made 
their walls as precious as so many 
kingdoms,—so precious, indeed, and 
so full of majesty, that sometimes, 
when walking, at evening, on the 
Lido, whence the great chain of the 
Alps, crested with silver clouds, 
might be seen rising above the front 
of the Ducal Palace, I used to feel 
as much awe in gazing on the build- 
ing as on the hills, and could believe 
that God had done a greater work 
in breathing into the narrowness of 
dust the mighty spirits by whom its 
haughty walls had been raised, and 
its burning legends written, than in 
lifting the rocks of granite higher 
than the clouds of heaven, and veil- 
ing them with their various mantle 
of purple flower and shadowy pine.’ 

We now come to the Renaissance, 
so called from its being the revival, 
or new birth of the architecture of 
classic Rome and Greece. Three 
forms of it are described in the third 
volume. Early Renaissance, con- 
sisting of the first corruptions of the 
Gothic school; central, or Roman 
Renaissance, the perfectly formed 
style; and grotesque Renaissance, 
the corruption of the Renaissance 
itself. 

‘The manner of the debasement 
of all schools of art, so far as it is 
natural, is in all ages the same: 
luxuriance of ornament, refinement 
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of execution, and idle subtleties of 
fancy, taking the place of true 
thought and firm handling.’ (Vol. iii., 

. 3.) By luxuriance of ornament 
is meant ‘that character of extrava- 
gance in ornament which shows that 
it was addressed to jaded faculties ; 
a violence and coarseness in curva- 
ture, a depth of shadow, a lascivious- 
ness in arrangement of line, arising 
out of an incapability of feeling the 
true beauty of chaste form and 
restrained power.’ (Vol. iii., p. 4.) 
Gothic cnchibooin, though delight- 
ing in the imitation of natural 
foliage in all its luxuriance, were 
yet temperate in ornament. ‘Tem- 
perance, in its noblest sense, does 
not mean a subdued or imperfect 
energy;’ it is ‘the power which 
governs the most intense energy.’ 
Intemperance is not to be confused 
with fulness or richness. ‘ Wealth 
is not necessarily wantonness: a 
Gothic moulding may be buried half 
a foot deep in thorns and leaves, 
and yet will be chaste in every line; 
and a Renaissance moulding may 
be utterly barren and _ poverty- 
stricken, and yet will show the dis- 
position to luxury in every line.’ 
(Vol. iii., p. 7.) 

The errors of the Renaissance 
school arose in the first place from 
the enthusiasm for perfection, such 
as was seen united with all that was 
great in art, in the paintings of 
Ghirlandajo, Francia, Bellini, Xe. 
This perfection came to be required 
in everything, to the neglect of 
greatness. Dexterity and knowledge 
took the place of feeling and origi- 
nality of thought. For centuries, 
the efforts of all great men had 
tended to this executive perfection ; 
then came, with the revival of learn- 
ing, a sudden enthusiasm for classical 
models; the tendency of which was 
to do away with the entire system 
of Gothic architecture. 

The first chapter concludes with 
some remarks on the ‘ baseness of 
our common modes of decoration, 
by painted imitation of various 
woods and marble. We would 
gladly see Mr. Ruskin’s opinion on 
this subject carried out; not that 
we think the use of material in the 
natural state would facilitate the 
study of geology and that of vege- 
table physiology to the extent he 
imagines ; but because all pretence 
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and sham is bad in small things as 
well as in great ; because the wood or 
stone, or whatever it be, is in its 
natural state far more beautiful than 
any imitation can be. Moreover, 
Mr. Ruskin’s doctrine is true, that 
where nature does not produce 
marbles, ‘she has sup lied other 
materials—clay for beick, or forest 
for timber—in the working of which 
she intended other characters of the 
human mind to be developed,’ and 
by the proper uses of which certain 
local advantages will assuredly be 
attained.’ (Vol. iii., p. 29.) 

The Roman Renaissance is re- 
presented in its fullest form by the 
Casa Grimani at Venice, the Town 
Hall at Vicenza, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and St. Paul’s and White- 
hall in London. The chief external 
characteristics of the style are, the 
use of the low gable or circular arch 
in roofs of apertures or roofs proper, 
and the importance attached to the 
horizontal lintel or architrave above 
the arch. But it is not so much 
against the outward form that Mr. 
Ruskin inveighs: its moral nature, 
he says, is corrupt. Now, if a style 
of architecture has a moral nature, 
and that moral nature is corrupt, 
Mr. Ruskin is right to denounce it. 
But he is not warranted in involving 
in the same condemnation the moral 
nature of the persons who have for 
three centuries imitated or admired 
this style, for it is possible to have a 
false taste and an incorrect eye in 
matters of art, and yet bea good 
man and a devout Christian, as Mr. 
Ruskin has already told us. 

The chief moral characteristics of 
the Renaissance, according to Mr. 
Ruskin, are pride (including pride 
of science, pride of state, and pride 
of system) and infidelity. Each of 
these mental characteristics is sepa- 
rately examined, in the course of 
which examination we are often 
earried far away from the imme- 
diate subject in question. We are 
introduced to a time when, instead 
of inspired artists, we have scientific 
learned men, who, with neither the 
inspiration nor the power of Angelico 
or M. Angelo, think they may be- 
come as great by their accurate 
knowledge of linear and aérial 
perspective, of light and shade, and 
of anatomy, and by their perfect 
skill in drawing. 
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Mr. Ruskin thinks the science of 
anatomy has been one great cause 
of the decline of modern art, on 
which subject he gives us the words 
of Dr. Knox, in Tis Great Artists 
and Great Anatomists. 

We have here the separate fune- 
tions of the artist and the philoso- 
pher defined and contrasted. The 
scientific reasoning man is = i 
a to great disadvantage 
side of the. heaven-taught ae, 
‘the field of art being just as much 
vaster than that of science as the 
soul is larger than the material 
creation.’ (Vol. iii., p. 36.) ‘ The 
whole function of the artist is to be 
a seeing and feeling creature.” Few 
know ‘what the perceptive ey 
of a great artist is,’ compared wit 
that of other men, or conceive of 
‘the colossal — a true painter's 
vision and sensibility.’ (Vol. iii., pp. 
<0) M8 is 3 oo business 
either to think, to judge, to argue, 
or to know. His place is neither in 
the closet, nor on the bench, nor at 
the bar, nor in the lib They 


are for other men and other work. 
He may think in a bye way, reason 


now and then when he has nothing 
better to do, know such fragments 
of knowledge as he can gather with- 
out stooping or reach without pains, 
but none of these things are to be 
his care. The work of his life is to 
be twofold only—to see, to feel.’ 
(Vol. iii., p. 37.) 

Though he deprecates learning, 
Mr. Ruskin would have artists to 
be well educated; they ‘ought to 
read a few of the best books, and 
be thoroughly well educated and 
high-bred in heart and in bearing.’ 
(v. ol. iii., p. 40.) We at once see 
and acknowledge how true this 
is in the main, that no amount 
of knowledge can ever make up 
to the artist for the want of the 

reeptive faculties. We think, 

owever, that there may be such a 
thing as pride of intuition as well as 
pride of science. We should be 
sorry to see our artists, in a proud 
confidence in their inspiration and 
intuitive perception, despise know- 
ledge, ond think themselves alone 
exempt from that painful labour in 
the acquisition of it which is the lot 
of man. 

The chapter on the grotesque is 
one of the best in the book, and de- 
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serves not only honourable mention 
but careful study, as supplying a 
n item in the author's ac- 
count of Gothic as well as of Re- 
ae anal But our 
imited space obliges us to pass it 
over with an aa commendation 
to the reader. 

In the conclusion, Mr. Ruskin 
eloquently sets forth the pre-emi- 
nence of the soul over what may be 
termed the body of art. All who 
have true feeling will, he says, re- 
cognise the spirit which expresses 
itself by outward symbols. It is 
this language in which all great art- 
ists have spoken; and the mind 
may picture an innumerable com- 
pany flocking from the east and 
west : a company of brothers; men 
whose words may be few but ex- 
pressive ; not perhaps in unison with 
the language of courts of princes, 
or courts of law, but harmonized 
into one expressive whole, and em- 
ployed in one service—that of utter- 
ing the truths which God has 
written in their hearts, and in draw- 
ing forth from nature’s holiest 
shrines one varied yet harmonious 
legend. 

r. Ruskin has read their writing 
in more than one of the cities of 
Italy, and has told his country- 
men what he has read, and urged 
them to a noble emulation. He 
professes to be a chronicler. He is 
something more. He has gone forth 
with the spirit of a poet and a 

ainter to the work of an antiquary. 

e professes to teach his country- 
men the principles of a mechanical 
art. He has done more—he has 
evoked a spirit that has slumbered 
beneath the dead bones of centuries, 
and architecture has in his hands 
become a living soul. 

If other writers are greater in 
what may be called the comparative 
anatomy of buildings, Mr. Ruskin 
is the greater physiognomist. He 
has looked on the ruins of Venice 
and traced there the workings of the 
principles, both good and evil, which 
most influenced the Venetian mind, 
in the spirit of loving regret and 
sorrow with which a man might look 
upon the face of a dead friend, and 
read there the lines which tell of the 
long struggle of the evil with the 
good spirit in him, now for ever 
stilled. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


GROTIUS ON 


HERE is no more noble and 
interesting science than the 
seience of ay cone Law, and 
et perhaps there is not a country 
i the civilised world in which that 
science is 80 little attended to as in 
England. There is scarcely a uni- 
versity, or a college, or school of 
law in Europe, in which there are 
not ‘professors of international, 
public, and diplomatic law, yet 
neither in London, nor in any of 
the universities of England, is there 
a chair especially dedicated to 
treaty law and the law of nations. 
The four principal inns of court, 
richly endowed though they be, 
have paid no attention to these 
subjects; and, with the exception 
of a short course of lectures on 
International Law, delivered in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, by the late 
Sir J. Macintosh, about the close 
of the last or the beginning of 
the present century, we om, the 
question has never been touched 
on in any one of the legal uni- 
versities. This is not creditable 
to our count Our insular situa- 
tion, and the absorbing nature of our 
commercial pursuits, may disincline 
us, as individuals, to any studies 
not immediately of practical and 
profitable utility, but considerations 
of this kind should not influence 
universities and seminaries of 
learning, in which all the liberal 
arts and sciences ought to be taught 
and cultivated. e have had, in 
the age immediately __ our 
own, a great judicial expounder of 
the law of nations in the person of 
Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell). 
But that distinguished man owed his 
eminence, not to institutional or 
professional teaching, but to his 
own unaided and patient labours. 
The war, which continued from 
1793 to 1815, may have stimulated 
and developed his great powers, for 
there was then a stupendous occa- 
sion calling for their exercise. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that since the 
peace of 1815 we have been without 


WAR AND PEACE.* 


any authority so eminently illus- 
trious in his particular walk. 
ain are we on the eve of war, 
in which Great Britain is about to 
take a leading part in the cause of 
right and justice, and such is the 
time that Dr. Whewell has judi- 
ciously chosen for the publication 
of the great work of Grotius, accom- 
panied by notes and an abridged 
translation, the latter executed by 
the accomplished Master of Trinity 
himself. ere are few scholars or 
legists who will not allow the im- 
mense influence the Roman law had 
in forming the modern law of na- 
tions. Though the Romans had a 
most imperfect knowledge of inter- 
national morality as a science, and 
too little regard for it, as Dr. 
Whewell truly remarks, as a prac- 
tical rule of conduct between states, 
yet their national jurisprudence 
contributed the materials for con- 
structing the edifice of public law 
in modern Europe. In performing 
the duty of interpreting the laws to 
their chents and fellow citizens, the 
Roman patricians invented a sort of 
judicial legislation, which was im- 
roved from age to age by the lon 
e of jurisconsults following on 
other in regular and unbroken sue- 
cession from the foundation of the 
Republic to the fall of the Empire. 
The consequence was that the civil 
law, which seems never to have 
~~ up to be a science in any of 
the Grecian republics, became one 


very early at Rome, and was thence 
diffused over the civilized world. 
The Roman law, so far from having 
been buried under the ruins of the 
Roman Empire, survived throughout 
the middle age, and continued to 
form an integral portion of Eu- 
ropean legislation long before the 
discovery of the Pandects at Amalfi. 
In the cities especially, the Roman 
law was preserved, together with 
the judicial institutions and magis- 
trates by whom it had been pre- 
viously administered, whilst the 
clergy, of whatever race, followed 
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that law.* From the period of the 
restoration of the Western Empire, 
under Charlemagne, the Roman law 
was no longer considered as the par- 
ticular law of the Romans living 
under the Gothic sovereigns, but it 
became the common law of those 
continental countries which were 
formerly Roman provinces, and was 
grad y extended to those parts of 
rmany beyond the Danube and 
the Rhine where Rome had never 
been able to establish her dominion. 
On the revival of the study of the 
civil law, which had become more 
and more merged in the Jus 
Gentium, it became identified with 
the Jus Gentium in the modern 
sense of that term, as synonymous 
with international law. The pro- 
fessors of the famous school of 
Bologna were not only civilians, but 
were employed in public offices, and 
especially in diplomatic missions, 
and as arbiters in the disputes be- 
tween the different states of Italy. 
From this period the cultivation of 
the science of the Jus Gentiwm was 
considered as the peculiar office of 
the civilians throughout Europe, 
even in those countries which had 
only partially adopted the Roman 
jurisprudence. 
The Roman law also infused its 
spirit into the ecclesiastical code of 
e Roman church.. The compila- 
tion of the _= me ar oe 
tronage o ‘ope Grego bi 
dated to diffase a coalcies 
of the rules of justice among the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; whilst the 
art of casuistry opened a wide field 
of speculation, and brought them 
near to the science of ethics. The 
authority which emperors and po- 
tentates allowed to the Papal See 
was occasionally exercised in settling 
disputes between nations. Besides 
the settlement of articles of faith, 
and the deposition or excommunica- 
tion of princes, determined in these 
councils, there are examples in 
which the Pope was made referee 
in questions of international con- 
troversy. The universities of Tr 
and Spain produced in the sixteenth 
century a succession of labourers 
and professors in this new field. 
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Among these was Francis de Vic- 
toria, who flourished as a professor 
at the school of Salamanca about 
the middle of that century, and 
Dominic Soto, who was the pupil 
and successor of Victoria at the 
same seat of learning. 

Suarez, however, who lived from 
1538 to 1617, is the first author 
whose works on this subject have 
obtained any great notoriety. Gro- 
tius says of hin that he had hardly 
an equal in point of acuteness 
among philosophers and theologians. 
Parts of the Spanish Jesuit’s theory 
of private morals are properly re- 
probated by Pascal in his Lettres 
Provinciales, but he has the merit 
of having conceived and expressed 
the distinction between what is called 
the law of Nature, and the conven- 
tional rules observed among nations. 
Sir J. Macintosh, in his History of 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
speaks of him as the writer ‘ who 
first saw that international law was 
composed not only of the simple 
principles of justice applied to the 
intercourse between States, but of 
those usages long observed in that 
intercourse by the European race, 
which have since been more exactly 
distinguished as the consuetudinary 
law acknowledged by the Christian 
nations of Europe and America.’ 
It is odd that an author displaying 
such vast and profound learning as 
Suarez is not much noticed by 
Grotius; Suarez who, as Mr. Ward 
says,t is the clearest of all those who 
had attempted to discuss the law of 
Nature, and the difference between 
it and the law of nations. 

Next to Suarez comes Albericus 
Gentilis, who lived during the last 
half of the sixteenth century. His 
father was an Italian physician who 
embraced the her wae religion, and 
sent Albericus to England; where 
he became Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford about 1582. He did not 
confine his attention to the Roman 
law, the only system then thought 
worthy of being taught in a scientific 
manner, but investigated the princi- 
ple of natural jurisprudence, and 
the consuetudinary law governing 
nations. To this last subject his 
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attention was directed by the cir- 
cumstances of his being retained as 
the advocate of the Spanish claim- 
ants in the English prize courts. 
His scholastic studies resulted in 
one of the earliest treatises upon the 
laws of war, De Jure Belli, pub- 
lished in 1589, and dedicated to 
Essex, who had procured him the 
chair of Civil Law at Oxford. 
Grotius acknowledges his obligations 
to Gentilis, as well as to Ayala, but 
in a greater degree to the former. 
Mr. Hallam, with his usual per- 
spicuity, remarks ‘that this com- 
paratively obscure writer was of 
some use to the eminent founder, as 
he has been deemed, of international 
jurisprudence, were it only for the 
mapping of his subject, will be 
evident from the titles of his chap- 
ters, which run almost parallel to 
those of the first and third book 
of Grotius.’* The discussions of 
Gentilis as prize law are valuable 
even at the present day. His 
opinions on contraband of war, on 
captures in a neutral territory, on 
prizes made after the conclusion of 
eace, and on the goods of enemies 
foden in the ships of neutrals, are still 
sanctioned in our courts of ad- 
miralty. 
Such were the chief authors who 
had written before the time of Gro- 
tius, when the law of nations was a 
vague phrase—a string of undigested 
precedents with few precise ideas 
annexed to it. It was in the midst 
of this uncertainty about true princi- 
ples that Grotius arose, and with an 
ability and research, and a learning 
poe to himself, had the merit of 
ringing his system to perfection. 
During the early life of Grotius, a 
civil war had desolated the finest 
provinces of his country, a war 
alternately degenerating into ex- 
cesses of cruelty and hatred almost 
unparalleled. In other parts of 
Europe too he had opportunities of 
witnessing cruelty mg injustice of 
which barbarians might be ashamed. 
War was declared on the slightest 
pretext, or without any pretext what- 
ever, and recourse being had to arms, 
all reverence for law, human or 
divine, was laid aside. A state of 
things so horrible powerfully ope- 
rated on the mind of the learned 
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and benevolent Erasmus, and he 
proceeded to the extreme of deelar- 
ing that all wars whatsoever were 
illegal under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. Grotius, avoiding extremes of 
all kinds, resolved to give his atten- 
tion and labour to the improvement 
of the science of International Law, 
and to supply authorities in cases in 
which disputes had arisen between 
nations. For this undertaking he 
was eminently qualified. Tomental 
powers of a 9 order he added 
immense research, profound learn- 
ing, indefatigable industry, and a 
zeal for Christianity and all moral 
and social virtues. 

If we are to believe Burigny, we 
are indebted to the very mialoetalae 
of Grotius for his treatise De Jure 
Belli et Pacis. Entering into the 
theological disputes between the 
Arminians and Gomarists, he was 
involved in the harsh treatment of 
the Pensionary Barneveldt and tlre 
Arminians by the Prince of Orange. 
Barneveldt was ultimately executed, 
and his party destroyed, while Gro- 
tius, as one of the most active of his 
adherents, was condemned to be 
shut up for ever in such prison as 
the States should think fit. In 
1619 he was imprisoned in the for- 
tress of Louvenstein, in which, how- 
ever, he was allowed the use of his 
library and the company of his wife, 
a woman of firmness, tenderness, 
and address. It was by the exer- 
tion of these qualities she procured 
the escape of her husband. Through 
her means he was carried out in a 
chest or case, by his own guards, 
used for the transport and carriage 
of his books, and which Madame 
Grotius had caused to be perforated 
with small holes, in order that her 
husband might breathe freely. There 
is an amusing description of his escape 
in Burigny, from which that great 
literary larcenist, the late Charles 
Butler, compiled the following pas- 
sage in his indifferent life of Gro- 
tius:— 


One of the soldiers observing that it 
was uncommonly heavy, insisted on its 
being opened and its contents examined, 
but by the address of the maid his 
scruples were removed, and the chest 
was lodged in the boat. The passage 
from Louvenstein to Goreum took a con- 
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siderable time. The length of the chest 
did not exceed three feet and a half. At 
length it reached Gorcum ; it was in- 
tended that it should be deposited at the 
house of David Bazelhaer, an Arminian 
friend of Grotius, who resided at Gor- 
cum. But when the boat reached the 
shore, a difficulty arose, how the chest 
was to be conveyed from the spot upon 
which it was to be landed to Bazelhaer’s 
house. This difficulty was removed by 
the maid’s presence of mind: she told 
the bystanders that the chest contained 
glass, and that it must be moved with 
particular care. Two chairmen were 
soon found, and they carefully moved it, 
on a horse-chair, to the appointed place. 
Bazelhaer sent away his servants on dif- 
ferent errands, opened the chest, and re- 
ceived his friend with open arms. Gro- 
tius declared that, while he was in the 
chest, he had felt anxiety, but had suf- 
fered no other inconvenience. 

Having dressed himself as a mason, 
with a rule and trowel, he went through 
the back door of Bazelhaer’s house, ac- 
companied by his maid, along the mar- 
ket-place, to a boat engaged for the 

It conveyed them to Vervic, 
in Brabant: there he was safe. His 
maid then left him, and, returning to 
his wife, communicated to her the agree- 
able information of the success of the 
enterprise. As soon as Grotius’s wife 
ascertained that he was in perfect safety 
she informed the guards of his escape ; 
these communicated the intelligence to 
the Governor. He put her into close 
confinement ; but, in a few days, an 
order of the States-General set her at 
liberty, and permitted her to carry with 
her everything at Louvenstein which be- 
longed to her. It is impossible to think 
without pleasure of the meeting of Gro- 
tius and his heroic wife. From Vervic 
he proceeded to Antwerp: a few days 
after his arrival in that city, he addressed 
a letter to the States-General. He as- 
sured them that, in procuring his liberty, 
he had used neither violence nor corrup- 
tion. He solemnly protested that his 
public conduct had been blameless, and 
that the persecution he had suffered 
would never lessen his attachment to his 


country. 


Grotius escaped from Antwerp to 
France, from which country it may 
be remarked, by the way, his great- 
grandfather emigrated. The name 
of his ancestor was Cornets, or De 
Cornets, a gentleman of Franche 
Comté, who married the only 
daughter of Frederick de Groot, 
Burgomaster of Delft, a name which 
the Frenchman afterwards adopted. 
It was at Balagni, near Senlis, at 
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the house of the President de 
Mesmes, a man of high reputation 


in the law, that he composed the 
noble monument of his labours now 


lying translated before us. The 
al he pursued in his task he 
has unfolded to us in his preface. 


In order to get at something like 
fixed principles he was obliged to 
survey all the codes of morality and 

eneral law which had ever been 

nown. He not onl netrated 
into all the sciences w By had the 
remotest analogy to his own, but 
examined the opinions of all remark- 
able men with whom he could claim 


community of sentiment. When 
these views were ed under dif- 
ferent heads, with the vast addi- 


tions supplied by his own learning, 
and the support of all that could be 
drawn from history by way of pre- 
cedent, he began to think that he 
had in some measure effected his 
e. The work of Grotius, in 
truth, is based on expositions and 
illustrations of the philosophers, 
historians, ethical writers, orators, 
oets, and critics of antiquity. He 
as also brought in aid all the light 
that can be derived from the civil 
and canon laws—from the inspired 
writers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments—from the comments of the 
Hebrew divines and the authority 
of the Fathers. It is not surprisin, 
that a code so carefully compile 
should have acquired celebrity. The 
Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, was 
the first prince who had the honour 
to be the real patron of the work, 
for although it was dedicated to 
Louis XTII., the author was neg- 
lected by that king. The Elector, 
however, directed the work to be 
taught publicly in the University of 
Heidelberg, and founded a profes- 
sor’s chair for the p . Envy 
was soon excited by the merit and 
success of the writer. Parties were 
formed for the attack and defence 
of the Code, and those who de- 
fended it were stigmatised with the 
name of Grotians. Grotius soon 
overcame this opposition. His work 
became the favourite study of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who is said to have 
found asmuch pleasure fromthe peru- 
sal of it as Alexander found from the 
reading of Homer. The author of 
the famous volume was called to 
public employment in Sweden. His 
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work was taught in the University 
of Wittemberg, in which Luther 
had studied, and in about sixty 
ears from the time of publication 
it was, as Babeyrac tells us in 
his preface, universally estab- 
lished in Christendom as the true 
fountain-head of the European law 
of nations. Innumerable commen- 
taries were founded on it, and 
it gave rise to two other trea- 
tises of deserved celebrity; the one 
by Puffendorf, the other by Vattel. 
ough Grotius is a most learned 
author, and though he reduced the 
subject which he treated of under 
heads and divisions, giving to it lu- 
minousness and precision, yet com- 
lete originality was not possible in 
dling such a question. Grotius, 
however, adapted and perfected to 
ractice the vagueideas that appeared 
ore his time, and he certainly 
permanently established public law 
as a science in Europe. He had 
the happiness of being exactly suited 
to the times in which he lived. He 
found Europe fitted for the reception 
of his doctrines; and fifty years 
after his death so popular was his 
work, that an edition was published 
with variorum notes in the manner 
of the ancient classics—an attention 
never before shown to any modern 
production. Ompteda* gives an ac- 
count of forty-five different editions 
of the De Jure Belli, published 
before 1759, and of these twenty- 
three appeared in the half century 
after the first publication of the 
work. 

Several objections have, however, 
been made to the work, as Dr. 
Whewell, the editor, candidly admits 
in an able preface. Grotius’s com- 
position is encumbered in almost 
every page with a multitude of quo- 
tations from ancient authors, so as 
to confuse the subject, obscure the 
reasoning, and weary the reader. 
These quotations certainly go to the 
extent of disturbing the didactic 
clearness and convenient brevity of 
the treatise. Hence it is that Dr. 
Whewell has omitted in the transla- 
tion all the quotations except those 
which are necessary to carry on the 
argument. By this means the bulk 
of the work has been reduced more 
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than one half. The translation is 
therefore rather a selective than an 
abridged translation; the didactic 
and argumentative parts are in 
general not abridged, and thus the 
scheme and reasoning of the author 
are carefully presented. This is as 
it should be, for Grotius’s learning, 
wonderful as it was, is not the 
greatest of his qualifications for the 
task he had imposed on himself. 
His work, as Dr. Whewell states, 
is characterized by solid philosophi- 
cal principles, by definite and exact 
notions improved by legal studies 
and discipline, by pure morality, and 
by a pervading spirit of sakaiee. 
He is thus favourably distinguished 
from Hobbes, from Kant, and from 
Fichte. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, as most 
learned readers are aware, hasspoken 
unfavourably, and, as Dr. Whewell 
states, contemptuously of Grotius’s 

eatwork. But the masterof Trinity 

oes not find it necessary to 7 
to the northern criticism in other 
words than those of Mr. Hallam. 
‘That Mr. Stewart,’ says Hallam,t 
‘should have spoken of a work so 
distinguished by fame and so effective 
as he himself admits over the public 
mind of Europe, in terms of unmi- 
tigated depreciation without having 
done more than glanced at some of 
its pages, is an extraordi symp- 
tom of that tendency toward: preju- 
dices, hasty but inveterate, of which 
that eminent man seems to have 
been not a little susceptible.’ Paley 
also censures Grotius for the profu- 
sion of his classical quotations, and 
for the forensic tone of his writings. 
But Dr. Whewell well answers that 
the juristical training of his mind 
and the legal discipline of his intel- 
lect may have given a precision to 
Grotius’s divisions and reasonings 
which they would not have had 
without habits so formed. 

The student of International Law 
will necessarily have to read many 
books to perfect himself in his stu- 
dies, but of these the treatise of 
Grotius is one of the most indis- 

ensable. No doubt the science 
is not brought down beyond the age 
of the author; but the history of 
the science since the sixteenth cen- 
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tury must be sought in later—indeed 
in the latest authorities. It is no 
detraction from the merit of Grotius 
to say that a work so admirable for 
his own times has been found in- 
complete in ours. Still there is 
ah in it applicable to all times, 
and it must ever be a standard au- 
thority. 

Probably at no period in the his- 
tory of England was there a more 
deep and earnest love of peace than 
now. This is a desire pervading all 
classes ; and if the government and 
the nation have been forced into 
war, it was not until the country 
had exhausted every means of per- 
suasion and argument open to ho- 
nourable and honest men. We are 
not among the number of those who, 
like Erasmus, the Abbé,St. Pierre, 
and others, regard the a? of 
perpetual peace as possible ; but we 
certainly think, with Dr. Whewell, 
that the progress of the study of 
International Law on such princi- 
ples as those of Grotius, and the in- 
crease of a regard for the authority 
of such law, ‘are among the most 
hopeful avenues to that noble ideal 
of the lovers of mankind.’ ‘1 trust,’ 
says Dr. Whewell, with true Chris- 
tian feeling, ‘that all students and 
professors of International Law will 
consider themselves labouring upon 
a problem which is still unsolved 
while*war exists; and in which all 
the approximate solutions must make 
wars more rare and more brief, as 
well as more orderly and more hu- 


mane. 
We have spoken of the style of 


Grotius. That style has been ap- 
proved of and disapproved of by 
competent critics. To the objections 
of Paley, however, Sir J. Macintosh 
has replied in one of the most elo- 


quent panegyrics in our language.— 

I am compelled (says Sir James*) to 
differ from Dr. Paley in his conclusions. 
If it were merely an affair of taste I might 
not object to those constant quotations 
from the poets, historians, and philo- 
sophers of antiquity, which abound in 
the De Jure; the feeling that they are 
redundant might be over in the 
remembrance of the little likelihood of 
this style being imitated, and the plea- 
sure given by their perusal is an argu- 
ment in their favour whenever they do 
not divert the mind from the real pur- 
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pose of the discussion. But it is not 
merely as ornaments that these quota- 
tions are introduced; the fault of the 
work of Grotius is, that although he 
made so great an advance in establishing 
correct principles of national conduct he 
leaned to precedent, not with implicit 
reliance, but with a bending to authority 
which is characteristic even of the freest 
spirits of his age. His age was but re- 
cently emancipated from the trammels 
of a mental despotism; religion was just 
emerging from the authority of the 
church and learning from the discipline 
of the schools; and we find a deference 
to authority existing even among re- 
formers in those times, which is in strong 
contrast with the abstract love of novelty 
that has been common in the great poli- 
tical convulsions of the last half century. 
But Grotius, who appears to us too often 
contented with a precedent where he 
should have consulted a principle, was 
regarded as a great innovator in his own 
times, and his work was inserted in the 
Index Expurgatorius, from the danger- 
ous tenor of its novel docrines. By 
this constant reference to his age I am 
not, I hope, endeavouring to produce an 
undue favour for Grotius, I trust that I 
have only that tenderness for his reputa- 
tion which a student must ever feel for 
the memory of so great a scholar. 

‘War,’ says Grotius, ‘is under- 
taken for the sake of peace ;’ and of 
— war he gives the following 

efinition :— 

Public war is either formal according 
to the law of nations, or less formal. 
What I here call formal, is commonly 
called legitimate, in that sense in which 
a legitimate will is opposed to a codicil, 
and a legitimate marriage to the co- 
habitation of slaves; not that a man may 
not lawfully make codicils, or a slave co- 
habit with a woman, but because a will 
and a marriage have peculiar effects by 
the civil law, which it is important to 
note. For many, not understanding the 
word legitimate, think that all wars 
which are not legitimate are unlawful 
and unjust. In order that a war may 
be formal according to the law of 
nations, two things are required; first, 
that it be carried on on both sides by the 
authority of those who have a political 
sovereignty; next, that certain formali- 
ties be employed, of which we shall speak 
in their place. Since both these condi- 
tions are requisite, one alone, without 
the other, is not sufficient. 


Grotius maintains that just cause 
is requisite for war, in the following 
passage ; and after having read that 
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to the close, disinterested 
inquirers will admit that no war can 
be en that in which England 
and France, as the allies of Turkey, 
are now actually engaged. 


Just cause is requisite for public no less 
than for private war. Seneca complains 
that the State forbids homicide on a 
small scale, but commands it on a large 
one, It is true that wars undertaken 
by public authority have peculiar jural 
effects, as public sentences have; but 
they are not therefore blameless, except 
there be a reason for them. If Alex- 
ander made war on the Persians without 
cause, he was rightly called a robber by 
the Scythians, by Seneca, by Lucan, by 
the Indians ; and treated as an equal by 
a pirate. Philip his father did the like. 
Augustine says, Without justice what is 
empire but robbery on a great scale? So 
Lactantius. 

A just cause of war is injury done us 
and nothing else. Augustine says, The 
injustice (that is the injury) of the adverse 
partymakesawarjust. Theformula ofthe 
Roman Heralds [in declaring war] was, 
I call you to witness that that people is 
unjust, and does not perform its obliga- 
tions. 

There are evidently as many sources of 
war as there are of actions at law ; for 
when the judgments of tribunals cease 
to be of force, war begins. Now actions 
are either on account of injury done, or 
not yet done: Actions for injury not 
yet done are when security is sought 
that an offence shall not be committed, 
or that reparation shall be made for an 
incumbent loss, or an injunction that no 
force be used. Actions for injury done, 
are either that it be repaired or punished ; 
injury to be repaired regards either what 
is or was ours, as when we reclaim our 
property, or claim an obligation; or it 
regards what is owing to us, either by 
contract, or for wrong done us, or by ap- 
poiutment of law. An act regarded as 
punishable gives rise to accusation and 
public trial. 

Most writers state three just causes of 
war ; defence, recovery of property, and 
punishment of wrong; which three we 
find mentioned in the proclamation of 
Camillus against the Gauls: All that we 
may lawfully defend, recover, revenge. 

Compare this with Plato and Seneca. ] 

e formula of the Roman Heralds was, 
What things were to be given, done, and 
discharged, they have not given, done, and 
discharged, [See Sallust; Augustine. ] 

Such is the natural feeling of Justice 
among nations. [See Diodorus, Livy, 
Aristotle, Curtius. ] 

Therefore the first cause of a just war 
is an injury not yet done, which menaces 
on or goods. 

he duties to nations to whom 
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we are in bonds of alliance are thus 
sketched. The quotation has a pe- 
culiar appositeness at the present 
time in reference to Turkey : 


As parties whom we are bound to de- 
fend, next to our subjects, come our 
allies. This is comprehended in our 
engagement with them, whether they 
have put themselves under the authority 
and protection of others, or have con- 
tracted for mutual aid. He who does 
not repel an injury for an ally, if he can, 
is in the wrong as much as he who does 
the injury, says Ambrose. That such 
contracts are not to be extended to wars, 
where there is no just cause for the war, 
we have elsewhere said. And this is the 
reason why the Lacedemonians, before 
they began their war with the Athenians, 
put the matter to the judgment of all 
their allies; as also the Romans did with 
regard to the Greeks, respecting the 
war with Nabis. We will further add, 
that even in such a case, the ally is not 
bound, if there be no hope of a good re- 
sult. Forsuch alliances are contracted, 
not for the sake of evil results, but 
of good. An ally, however, is to be 
defended even against another confede- 
rate, except there be some special stipu- 
lation to the contrary in some previous 
convention. Thus the Cocyrians, if 
their cause was good, might have re- 
ceived defensive aid from the Athenians, 
even against the Corinthians, who were 
their old allies. 

The third cause (in which we may 
undertake war on account of others, sub- 
jects and allies being the first two cases) 
is the cause of friends to whom we have 
not promised aid, but to whom it is in a 
manner due on the ground of friendship, 
if itcan begiven easily and without incon- 
venience. Thus Abraham took arms for 
Lot, his relative : the Romans commanded 
the Antiates not to exercise piracy 
against the Greeks, as being related to 
the Italians. The Romans, too, often 
took up arms for their allies, not only 
when they were bound to do so by treaty, 
but also for their friends; or threatened 
to take up arms in such cases. 

The last and widest reason for taking up 
arms, is the connexion of men with men 
as such, which alone is often sufficient to 
induce them to give their aid. Men are 
made for mutual help, says Seneca, and 
the like; so Euripides and Ambrose. 

Here the question is raised, whether 
man be bound to defend man, and peo- 

le to defend ple, from wrong. 

lato thinks that he ought to be punished 
who does not repel force offered to an- 
other; and this was also provided by the 
laws of the Egyptians. But, in the first 
place, if the danger be manifest, it is 
certain that he is not so bound; for he 
may reasonably prefer his own life and 
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possessions to that of others. And in 
this sense, as I conceive, we are to in- 
terpret what Cicero says, that he who 
cloes not repel and resist an injury when 
he can, is as much in fault as if he were 
to desert his parents, or his country, or 
his allies: when he can, we are to under- 
stand, with convenience to himself: for 
the same writer elsewhere says, Perhaps 
awe cannot defend men without incurring 
blame. So Sallust says that when we 
aré asked to assist allies, it is to be con- 
sidered whether we may abstain from 
war; and then, whether what is required 
is sufficiently pious, safe, glorious; or on 
the other hand, unbecoming. 

And the warning of Seneca is not to 
be despised: J am willing to help a man 
who is perishing, but so that I myself do 
not perish ; except I am to be the ransom 
of a great man or a great cause. 

There is a Peace, a Quietist, and 
a Quaker party among ourselves at 
the present day ; some of whom are 
honourable, conscientious men of 
good intentions, but silly and mis- 
taken views; whilst others of them 
are political adventurers of no honest 
repute, endeavouring to make poli- 
tical capital out of any cry against 
war, however insensate, contending 
that a military life, as well as war, 
are at variance with the Christian 
covenant. For the use of the sin- 
cere men of this party, we quote 
the following from Grotius : 


I say, then, that soldiers were never 
rejec from baptism or excommuni- 
cated, on that account, which should 
have been done and would have been 
done if a military life had been at 
variance with the Christian covenant. 
Tertullian, in his apology, speaking on 
the character of the Christians, says, 
‘We act with you as sailors, as soldiers.’ 
Ambrose, also, in his seventh sermon, 
says, ‘Itis not soldiering which is asin, 
but soldiering for plunder ;’ and, in his 
duties, he remarks, ‘The courage which 
defends our country from barbarians 
abroad, or the helpless from harm at 
home, orsociety from robbers, is mere jus- 
tice.” And certainly the apostles, even to 
the last, with the hnosdoden and under 
the eye of Christ, travelled armed with a 
sword. Now it is rightly said that it 
would not be lawful to carry a sword if 
it were not lawful, under any circum- 
stances, to use it. 

Grotius, however, 
and shows us that in 


oes further, 
I e first prin- 
ciples of nature there is nothing 
w 


ich is repu t to war: 

In the first principle of nature [Self- 
preservation] there is nothing which is 
repugnant to war: indeed all things 
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rather favour it: for the end of war, the 
preservation of life and limb, and the 
retention or acquisition of things useful 
to life, agrees entirely with that principle. 
And if force be requisite for this purpose, 
still there is in this nothing at variance 
with nature; forall animals are provided 
by nature with means for every purpose 
of self-defence. So Xenophon, Ovid, 
Horace, Lucretius. Galen observes 
that man is an animal born for and 
war, not born with weapons, but with 
hands by which weapons can be acquired. 
And we see infants, without teaching, 
use their hands for weapons. So also 
Aristotle. [See the passages in the text.] 

Again, right reason and the nature 
of society, which are next to be con- 
sidered, do not prohibit all force, but 
that which is repugnant to society ; that 
is, that which is used to attack the 
rights of others. For society has for 
its object, that every one may have 
what is his own in safety, by the com- 
mon help and ment, Which con- 
sideration would still have place, even 
if property were not introduced; for 
even then, each one would have a pro- 
perty in his life, limbs, liberty. 

The following passage on the in- 
terpretation of treaties and spon- 
sions may be properly cited, when 
we consider the Punic faith of the 
Russian Emperor and Government : 

If we merely consider him who has 
promised, he is bound to perform, with- 
out compulsion, that to which he was 
willing to be bound. In good faith, 
wh:.t you thought, not what you said, 
is to be considered, says Cicero. The 
measure of right interpretation is the 
purpose, as inferred from the probable 
signs. If there is no conjecture which 
sage another way, the words are to 

understood, not according to gram- 
matical and etymological, but popular 
propriety as regulated by usage. That 
was a foolish evasion therefore of thé 
Locrians, who, when they had sworn 
that they would keep their compact as 
long as they stood upon the earth and 
carried heads on their shoulders, put 
earth in their shoes, and heads of garlic 
on their shoulders, and then threw them 
away, as if they could in that way free 
themselves from their oath, as the story 
is in Polybius. 

Thereare, however, many warnings 
in Grotius againstmaking wey 
even for just causes, which may 
profitably studied ; and a good deal 
on the duties of neutrals, not out 
of place in 1854. 

‘e all know the shameful manner, 
cont; to treaties and the general 
Law of Nations, in which Russia 
has for years persisted in virtually 
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closing, by not clearing, the Sulina 
mouths of the Danube. While this 
question remains unsettled, the quo- 
tation which follows as to rivers 
must be apposite : 

So a river, as it is a river, is the por- 
perty of the people within whose boun- 
dary it flows, or of him under whose au- 
thority the people is. He may run a 
pier into the river, and what is produced 
in the river is his. But the same river, 
as it is flowing water, remains common, 
for drawing or drinking. So Ovid. 
Water is in this way public property. 
So Virgil. 

And so land and rivers, and any part 
of the sea which is become the property 
of any people, ought not to te shut 
against those who have need of transit, 
for just cause: say because being ex- 
pelled from their own country they seek 
a place to settle, or because they seek to 
traffic with a remote nation, or because 
they seek their own, in a just war. 


The motive assigned by Grotius 
for the undertaking of the work 
before us is the noblest that could 
prompt a Christian jurist. ‘I saw,’ 
said he, ‘a licence of warring, at 
which even barbarians might blush ; 
war was commenced on trifling pre- 
tences, or none at all, and prose- 
cuted without any reverence for any 
law, human or divine; as if that one 
declaration of war let loose every 
crime.’ | 

Whoever would comprehend the 
subject thoroughly, and understand 
the Law of Nations, as well as the 
Laws of War and Peace in all their 
variety and extent, must often recur 
to the pages of Grotius. 

These questions are now of 
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paramount importance, for by this 
time every ain read the calm 
and dignified document in which 
Her Majesty announces ‘ the failure 
of her anxious and protracted en- 
deavours to preserve for her people 
and for Europe the blessings of 
»,” and at the same time declares 
er anxious desire ‘to lessen as 
much as possible the evils of 
war,’ and expresses a hope ‘that, by 
the blessing of Providence, peace 
may be re-established on safe and 
solid foundations.’ If any war ever 
were justifiable this is the one. 
The Queen is forced to take up 
arms ‘ by regard for an ally, the in- 
tegrity and independence of whose 
empire have been recognised as 
essential to the peace of Europe, b 
the sympathies of her ae wi 
right against wrong, by a desire to 
avert from her dominions most 
injurious consequences, and to save 
Europe from the preponderance ofa 
power which has violated the faith 
of treaties and defies the opinion of 
the civilized world.’ 

In conclusion, we may state that 
the functions of editor and trans- 
lator of Grotius’s valuable work 
have been performed by Dr. Whe- 
well in an able and _ scholarly 
fashion. He has purged it of 
its superfluous wealth, and win- 
inowed the corn from the chaff of 
citation. All quotations not essential 
to the argument are omitted, and 
the translation is given in the raciest 
English, with the utmost concinnity, 
and at the same time with the 
greatest fidelity. 


THE REFORM BILL AND THE WAR. 


EFORE we proceed to offer a 
few remarks on the measure of 
Representative Reform introduced 
by Lord John Russell on the 14th 
of February, it may be convenient to 
recapitulate its principal provisions. 
With respect to the territorial dis- 
tribution of Representatives, the 
Bill is one of large disfranchisement 
and large enfranchisement. The 
disfranchisement stands as follows : 
19 boroughs with less than 300 elec- 
tors, or less than 5000 inhabitants, 
lose their 29 members ; 33 boroughs 


with less than 500 electors, or less 
than 10,000 inhabitants, are reduced 
These 


from 2 members to 1. 


changes, with the addition of the 
four seats for Sudbury and St, 
Albans, leave 66 members to be dis- 
—_ of, and this is done by the 
ollowing schemeof enfranchisement. 
Counties and divisions of counties, 
including subdivisions of the West 
Riding and of South Lancashire, 
obtain 46 new members. Three 
new boroughs, Birkenhead, Burnley, 
and Staley Bridge obtain a member 
each. The new borough of Chelsea 
and Kensington obtains 2. An ad- 
ditional member is given to each of 
the nine great towns of Birmingham, 
Bristol, Bradford, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Salford, Sheffield, and 
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Wolverhampton. Two members are 
assigned to the Inns of Court, and 
one to the London University. Three 
are reserved for Scotland. 

With respect to the personal pos- 
session of the suffrage, the measure 
is mainly one of enfranchisement— 
the only change in the opposite 
direction being the prospective dis- 
franchisement of the freemen. The 
right of voting is extended in coun- 
ties, to the 10/.-householders; in 
boroughs, to 6/. rated occupiers, 
with the condition of a two and a half 
years’ residence within the borough : 
in counties and boroughs alike, to 
all persons earning 100/. a-year in 
not less than quarterly payments ; 
to all persons receiving 10/. a-year 
from the Funds, or East India, or 
Bank Stock, or from those sources 
together; to all persons paying 40s. 
a-year in Assessed Taxes, Income 
Tax or Licences, or under all those 
heads together ; to all graduates of 
any university ; to all savings’ bank 
depositors whose deposit has 
amounted to 50/. for three years. 
The payment of rates and taxes is 
no longer to be necessary before 
voting. The register is to be final. 
The ‘ representation of the minority’ 
is secured by permitting electors to 
vote for two candidates only where 
three members are to be returned. 

It is impossible to read the fore- 
going statement without seeing at 
once that this is no small or timid 
piece of legislation; that, on the con- 
trary, it is one of great boldness, 
great variety, great comprehensive- 
ness. Two qualities strike us espe- 
cially in the measure; first, its fair- 
ness and freedom from partisanship 
or class legislation; secondly, the 
novelty oa originality of many of 
its propositions. No doubt the new 
franchises will give increased 
strength and stimulus to the cause 
of movement and change. But, on 
the other hand, the loss to the 
Liberal party cn the disfranchised 
seats will be greater than that to the 
Conservatives; the nineteen bo- 
roughs in Schedule A, returning, at 
present, twelve Conservatives to 
seventeen Liberals, and the thirty- 
three boroughs in Schedule b, 
twenty-eight Conservatives to thirty- 
six Liberals; while the very great 
addition to the number of county 
members and of tenant-at-will voters 
would confer too great an increase 
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of power upon the landed interest, 
were it not that the introduction of 
so many towns and villages into the 
mass of the county constituencies 
provided a fair and effective coun- 
terpoise, by infusing a strong pro- 

essive element intothosestationary 

odies. Nothing, indeed, is more 

remarkable about the Bill than its 
tendency to break down the mis- 
chievous barriers between the com- 
mercial and agricultural interests, 
and to check that struggle between 
Jand and trade which has been the 
most dangerous political problem of 
latter years. 

Under the proposed Minority 
Clause many a great town would 
return one Conservative along with 
its two regular Radical delegates ; 
and many a great county one Liberal 
along with its perpetual Tory 
squires. 

Lord John Russell had a right to 
say that ‘the Bill had been drawn 
with no reference to any a in- 
fluence, but with a view solely to 
obtain the best general representa- 
tion ofthe country.’ And he showed 
the animus with which it had beer 
framed when he condemned ‘all 
endeavours to run down the agri- 
cultural or the manufacturing inte- 
rest as totally foolish and absurd— 
the best system of representation 
being that which takes into con- 
sideration the whole of the great in- 
terests of the country, which con- 
tribute to its glory and prosperity.’ 

The Bill is a courageous as wel 
as a fair measure. It not only car- 
ries out with a strong hand those 
changes with the idea of which the 
public has grown familiar, and which 
it has made up its mind to demand 
—such as the sweeping away of 
small constituencies too insignifi- 
cant, often too corrupt for repre- 
sentation ; the aiaiialen of the 
borough and county franchise, and 
the extension of the former—it also 
contains proposals of a far more 
novel kind, less hackneyed, less fami- 
liar, less popular, selected evidently 
with great care—upon the whole, 
we think, with much wisdom—from 
among the various suggestions of 
recent political thinkers. Of these, 
the most important, and undoubt- 
edly the most startling, is the plan 
for the representation of minorities. 
That idea has never, so far as we 
are aware, been laid before the public 
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until within the last few months. 
it is a discovery in political science 
brought but recently into notice by 
a very able political writer, and 
which has found its way into the 
House of Commons much sooner 
than such discoveries generally do. 
The plan evidently commended it- 
self to the framers of the Bill, as a 
help towards one of its leading in- 
tentions, and a corrective of one of 
its most radical changes. The mi- 
nority of a large constituency would 
probably possess more than the ad- 
vantages of a small borough, without 
its evils. It would provide an en- 
trance into Parliament compara- 
tively quiet and comparatively un- 
corrupt for men unfitted by cha- 
racter or opinions to gain the good 
graces of the majority. It would 
generally return men, as small bo- 
roughs often do now, not enrolled 
in the hostile ranks either of Trade 
or Land, but ina neutral and media- 
tory position between the rival in- 
terests. The Conservative member 
for Manchester (who nightly haunts 
the pillow of Mr. Bright) must in- 
evitebly have some cotton in his 
composition. The Free Trader who 
will be chaired with Mr. Christopher 
is sure to catch a sympathetic feel- 
ing for the ‘ burdens on land.’ 
Objections are naturally made to 
a proposal very novel, as this is, and 
somewhat refined. The one oftenest 
made is an attempted reductio ad 
absurdum. ‘Will you carry it out 
in the House of Commons? A ma- 
jority of one decides the fate of a 
ill, a majority of one ought to de- 
cide the representation of a county.’ 
This, however, is mere confusion 
of thought. The majority, no doubt, 
must decide in the ast resort. 
Where there is no representation it 
decides at once, as the majority of 
the Athenian citizens did in the 
Agora. But where there is repre- 
sentation, where a smaller body 
stands in place of a larger one, the 
theory is that every part of the one 
is reproduced on a smaller scale in 
the other ; and if there is to be any 
reality’ in the representation, the 
fact must approximate, more or less, 
to the idea. If a tribe of 100,000 
men chose to decide a question of 
war or migration, by dividing and 
counting heads, 60,000 would bind 
40,000. If they preferred to elect a 
council of ten, which should delibe- 
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rate and decide, it is plain that, 
strictly speaking, the 60,000 ought 
to be represented by six members, 
and the 40,000 by four. But if all 
voted for ten candidates, the 60,000 
might elect them all, and the opinion 
of the 40,000 would have no expres- 
sion in the council. This result is 
— in the election of the 
ouse of Commons, only by the 
number and variety of the elective 
bodies, the party which is in a mi- 
nority in one place being in a majo- 
rity in another. The present pro- 
posal would make up for the loss of 
variety caused by the destruction of 
sixty-six borough seats, and counter- 
act an evil incident to large and ho- 
mogeneous constituencies. 

The most democratic portionof the 
new ‘ Reform Bill’ is the 6/. rating 
suffrage in boroughs,—which, al 
though it does not satisfy all the 
Radical reformers, is a good deal 
dreaded by many Liberals. We 
believe that there is no cause for 
alarm. It will no doubt largely 
increase the number of voters in the 
large towns ; but men who pay an 
82. rent, which is about the equiva- 
lent of a 6/. rating, will generally be 
the best of that immense artisan 
class which has made of late years 
such rapid strides in education and 
intelligence, and which, we are con- 
vinced, would soon become a ‘ dan. 
gerous class,’ if we refused admit- 
tance to its leaders within the pale 
of the Constitution. 

We have been describing what 
we believe to be a really wise and 
courageous scheme of representative 
reform, well fitted to improve and 
develop the Constitution of England, 
—a scheme of which the author of 
the Great Reform Bill need not be 
ashamed, and which so far fulfils the 
pledges given by the present Mini- 
sters to one another and to the 
country. But will the scheme be 
anything more than a plan upon 
paper? Has the Bill any prospect of 
reaching the maturity ofan Act of Par- 
liament? What is to be the fate of 
the measure? What can Ministers 
do with it? What ought Ministers 
to do with it? Such are the ques- 
tions which every one is asking, and 
which Government will soon have 
to answer. Our answer to them is 
—that Ministers are bound to pass 
their Bill, as a whole, if possible. 
If that is impossible, as we firmly 
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believe it to be, we see no reason 
why they should not endeavour to 
carry some portions of so e and 
varied a scheme ; if neither of these 
courses is practicable, then we say, 
that to rush upon certain defeat, and 
so inflict upon England, in the midst 
of a great war, the evils of shifting 
Government or a dissolution of 
Parliament, would look too like a 
sacrifice of the country’s safety to a 
Quixotic consistency, and to the 
fear of parliamentary taunts. When 
we say that such a course would 
look like the result of such motives, 
we are quite aware of the difficult 
position in which Ministers are 
at this moment placed, and espe- 
cially, we can well understand 
the conflicting feelings which must 
assail the mind of that statesman 
whose personal character is most 
engaged in the cause of Parlia- 
mentary form. So far, Lord 
John Russell has nothing with which 
to reproach himself. He has for 
the second time in his life, after an 
interval of three-and-twenty years, 
proposed a really great measure of 
constitutional development to the 
House of Commons. In spite of 
much that we hear said to the con- 
trary, we hold that he was right in 
making that proposal even on the 
verge of a war. Nothing else would 
have convinced the country that he 
and his colleagues were in earnest. 
As it is, although the experience of 
six weeks hasshown the impossibility 
of carrying the measure at once and 
as a whole, yet its main provisions, 
once brought forward on the re- 
sponsibility of Government, in spite 
of cireumstances which might have 
given an excuse for avoiding that 
responsibility, are secure of eventual 
success. The fate of the sixty-six 
boroughs in Schedules A and B is 
sealed, and thousands of intelligent 
men and useful citizens are sure of 
that franchise which the over-rigid 
and arbitrary nature of the existing 
law denies to them. Whatever 
happens, Reformers should not for- 

et this. Again we think Lord 

ohn Russell right when he main- 
tains that a war, such as that in 
which we are about to be engaged, 
need not prevent us from reforming 
our Representation. There may be 
wild work in the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, but our quiet at home 
will only be disturbed by the thrill- 
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ing tidings of the tel and 
the despatch. De eat af ad- 
ministration will tasked to the 
utmost, but Parliament will enjoy 
unusual leisure, the supplies being 
already voted, and the budget (how 
unlike last year’s!) presenting no 
topic for discussion but the beautiful 
simplicity of a doubled Income Tax. 
But argument on such a subject is 
useless. It is not a matter of rea- 
soning but of feeling and imagina- 
tion. People fancy, Parliament fan- 
cies, that a Reform Bill cannot be 
carried during a war, and so it be- 
comes impossible to carry it. 

No doubt, when a Government 
withdraws an important measure 
which it has proposed for the adop- 
tion of Parliament, merely because 
Parliament is sure to reject it, some 
explanation is required. The case 
must be treated as exceptional, and 
good reasons must be given for 
conduct avowedly needing justifica- 
tion. We believe the present case 
to be strikingly exceptional, and 
the justification of that conduct 
which we hold to be the duty of 
Ministers. easy and complete. 

Upon the 14th of February, Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, having declared 
the Bill to be ‘on the whole a very 
excellent measure,’ said that ‘the 
next thing the noble lord had to do 
was to convince the country that he 
and his Government were in earnest, 
and he hoped the noble lord would 
receive, if he was in earnest, the 
support of the country.’ The very 
introduction of such a measure at 
such a time is proof enough of 
‘earnestness,’ not to speak of the 
resistance offered by Lord John and 
Lord Aberdeen to the entreaties of 
hosts of supporters, including veteran 
Reformers, who wished the Bill to 
have been dropped the other day, 
instead of being put off until after 
Easter. But what about the ‘ sup- 
port of the country?’ The feeling 
of the country with regard to the 
measure may be described in a sen- 
tence—a great deal of approbation, 
little or no enthusiasm. Now ap- 
probation never has carried and 
never will carry such a measure as 
this, assaulting as it does, and com- 
bining in self-defence, so many in- 
terests. The public, for whose sake 
it has been Famed, are content 
with approbation—the disfranchised 
boroughs and their members—the 
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freemen” and their members—the 
local partisans, who see some un- 

asant effect on local politics—the 
anti-Reformers universally do not 
disapprove of it, they hate it. 
Not but the high pressure of 
public feeling could carry through 
so weighty a measure against such 
obstacles. 

But does such a feeling exist? 
Mr. Hume, while bestowing frank 
and creditable commendations on 
the Bill, calls upon Lord John, as 
he values his honour, to go on. Sir 
John Shelley sets the whole thing 
down as a ‘sham,’ if he does not. 
But these Parliamentary gentlemen 
are nothing without the great body 
of Reformers ‘out of doors,’ and 
what amount of support have they 
been able to extract from that 
body? We speak not of Mr. 
Bright, who goes down to Man- 
chester and does all he can to 
throw cold water on any favourable 
feeling there may be there; but 
what have leading Reformers, ad- 
mirers of the measure, done or 
been able todo? Nothing. At the 
Birmingham meeting the other day 
Mr. Scholefield expressed his warm 
approbation, and exhorted Lord John 
to proceed. But the meeting, un- 
luckily, was thin and indifferent, 
and the Mayor accounted for the 
fact, by saying that the citizens of 
Birmingham must approve of the 
bill, or otherwise they would have 
come there to oppose it. We be- 
lieve that the people are materially 
too well off, at this moment, to care 
much about political evils, and have 
no excitement to spare for the Re- 
form Bill, from the Russian war. 
But, however the indifference may 
be accounted for, the fact is undeni- 
able, and Reformers will have no 
right to reproach Ministers with 
disappointing hopes, which are not 
strong enough to fulfil themselves, 
or abandoning a measure which they 
cannot supply zeal enough to carry. 
We must confess that an argument 
might be drawn against the necessity 
of Reform, from the temper of the 
House of Commons. It faithfully 
reflects the present temper of the 
country. Within its ai, as with- 
out, approbation is plentiful, enthu- 
siasm Is wanting. We have no 
doubt that, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, a decided majority of 
the House would vote for the Bill. 
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But the war supplies a pretext to 
some, a reason or a feeling to others, 
which makes that majority, for this 
session, utterly unavailable. If 
Ministers persist, they will find it 
impossible to obtain any decision 
from the House, upon the measure 
itself, but they will be beaten on the 

uestion of the proper time for its 

iscussion, and many, not merely of 
their friends but of the friends of 
the Bill, will be found voting against 
them. 

They will thus suffer a defeat not 
upon the merits of their Bill, but 
upon their estimate of the present 
circumstances of the country. 
those circumstances in the least 
degree resembled the condition of 
things when they pledged themselves 
to introduce a proposal of Reform, 
we should be the last to release 
them from their engagement; but if 
ever there has been a time of porten- 
tous events and unlooked-for change, 
it is the year which has elapsed 
since that engagement was made. 
True it is that Ministers have shown 
their unwillingness to defer the ful- 
filment of their promise by delibe- 
rately, and, we think, wisely and 
honestly, encountering the serious 
embarrassment of so great a proposal 
once made to Parliament. True it 
is that Lord John and Lord Aber- 
deen have given their responsible 
opinion that the present state of 
things, however unexpected, how- 
ever unlike that of last year, ought 
not to prevent Parliament from 
considering that proposal. But 
it is equally true, that, had war 
been in prospect last year, the pro- 
mise would never have been made. 
War has raised up difficulties then 
utterly unforeseen. It has changed 
the temper of Parliament and of the 
people; it has altered the feelings 
of Reformers themselves. Men who 
wished for Parliamentary Reform 
then, and will insist upon it again, 
are against attempting it now. The 
most distinguished followers of Lord 
John Russell, men to whom his 
honour is as dear as to himself, seeing 
all this, advise him to postpone his 
Bill. Members of Parliament who 
have given the same opinion, have 
been thanked by Radical consti- 
tuencies for their courage and can- 
dour. The persons most anxious 
that the Bill should be pressed to a 
second reading are the bitterest of 
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the anti-Reformers. The parties 
most concerned for the honour and 
character of Lord John Russell are 
those whose feelings the Press news- 

aper represents. A leading article 
in that publication the other day 
exhausted a malignant eloquence 
and a Mephistophiles-like ingenuity 
in appeals to his ancestral and per- 
sona pride, his strength of purpose, 
and his love of power, against the 
idea of relinquishing his Bill, in the 
hope of tempting im to break up 
the Government to which he is so 
essential. 

The mocking spirit would lure 
him on by the light of his own fame 
in order to leave him floundering in 
a false position at last. Such ten- 
derness for his honour coming from 
such a quarter will not blind Lord 
John ; it is more likely to open his 
eyes, if he needs it, to his true 
situation and that of the Ministry. 
He can scarcely wish to accept a 
division on Sir Edward Dering’s 
motion, with the intention of not re- 
linquishing the Bill until the House 
has formally expressed its deter- 
mination not to consider it at present. 
We believe that determination to be 


sufficiently evident already; and 
the debate and division could only 


weaken the Government without 
forwarding the cause of Reform. If 
the Bill is pressed it must be with 
the intention of resigning or dis- 
solving in case of defeat. The last 
alternative may be dismissed at once. 
Nothing short of the most impera- 
tive necesrity could justify it at such 
atime as chis—not to mention the 
increased difficulty of carrying the 
present Bill in a new Parliament to 
which every threatened constituency 
would send members pledged to 
fight against it to the last. But 
Tinistere might resign. Does 
the House of Commons wish them 
to resign? Does the country wish 
them to resign? Would there be 
in that case any chance of the forma- 
tion of a Government possessing in 
an equal degree the confidence of 
Parliament and of the People ?— 
better able to do the great work 
which has now to be done P—more 
capable of sending forth our fleets 
and armies P—more likely to wage a 
vigorous war, or conclude an _ho- 
nourable peace ? 


Parliament and the country wish 
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for no change of Government. The 
public would regard the resignation 
of Ministers at this crisis as an act 
of sheer insanity and a cowardly 
abandonment of solemn and perilous 
duties. The House of Commons 
refuses to enter on the consideration 
of the Reform Bill; but in so doing, 
intends neither to withdraw its con- 
fidence from Government, nor even 
to express disapprobation of the 
measure itself. If Mr. Disraeli 
thinks otherwise, let him take the 
opinion of the House. Let him ask 
it to transfer our finances to his 
own statesmanship, to hand over our 
foreign affairs to the experience and 
the genius of Lord Malmesbury, to 
commit the safety of England to 
the ae and prudence of Lord 
ervy. 

If the House of Commons hesi- 
tates in its answer—if it does not 
mest such an appeal by an over- 
whelming majority—then, and not 
till then, we shall believe that a re- 
fusal to debate a Reform Bill in time 
of war means want of confidence 
in ministers. Under these circum- 
stances, we shall anxiously watch 
the conduct of Mr. Hume and his 
followers. 

We trust that Lord John will re- 
ceive at their hands no ungenerous 
treatment. Ifconvinced, as he must 
be now, of the impossibility of car- 
rying, as a whole, so large a measure, 
he should feel himself in a condition 
to deal with some portion at least of 
the subject, we think it would be a 
great gain to the cause of Reform. 
If he could induce the House of 
Commons to show its confidence in 
the people of this country, from 
whom it is about to require ex- 
traordinary sacrifices, and whose 
loyalty to the Constitution was never 
more necessary than at a by 
at once enfranchising the classes 
declared by this Bill to be deserving 
of the franchise, we should think it 
worthy of him and of the House. 
But if the present temper of Parlia- 
ment and of the country renders 
such a course impossible—if war 
forbids us to attempt any portion of 
this work of peace—we trust that 
Reformers will not allow their na- 
tural disappointment to blunt their 
sense of justice, by casting a shadow 
of unworthy suspicion on the sin- 


cerity of Lord John Russell. 





